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The Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


THE AGENDA 


THE International Labour Conference held its Sixth Session at 
4 Geneva from 16 June to 5 July 1924. The agenda included in 
the first place a number of items upon which the Conference might 
be expected to adopt Recommendations or Draft Conventions, and 
in the second place a series of problems, of an internal character 
for the most part, not demanding a decision of this form. The 
first group consisted of four items : 








(1) Development of facilities for the utilisation of workers’ 
leisure. 

(2) Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

(3) Weekly suspension of work for twenty-four hours in glass- 
manufacturing processes where tank furnaces are used. 
(4) Night work in bakeries. 













The first three questions were originally on the agenda for 
the Fifth Session, and the addition of the fourth item had also 
been under consideration, but in view of the necessity of making 
that Session a short one their discussion had been postponed?. 
The Conference was able to adopt Recommendations or Conven- 
tions concerning each of these subjects although, as will be 
seen later, by a new method of procedure put into force for the 
first time this year, the final decision was in three cases reserved 
for a vote to be taken during the next (Seventh) Session. 

These subjects, however, did not occupy the whole of the 
time and attention of the delegates. The Conference finds, in fact, 
that its annual meetings imply a certain continuity. Suggestions 





















* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1923, p. 791. 
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made at one Session may lead to enquiries or investigations the 
results of which are considered by subsequent Sessions ; in addition 
the constitution of the Conference itself and its method of work 
raise certain questions which may call for repeated discussion. 

Among such questions discussed at the Sixth Session were 
anthrax, a legacy from the Geneva session of 1921 upon which 
an Advisory Committee had in the meantime reported, and unem- 
ployment, a study of which has been pursued by the International 
Labour Office since the Fourth Conference, and upon which also 
a report was to be submitted. The Conference had also to consider a 
report from the Office as to a possible procedure for the amendment 
of Conventions already adopted, which had been prepared in 
pursuance of a resolution unanimously passed by the Conference 
during its Fourth Session. 

Certain subjects which must and ought to be debated annually 
arise from the examination of the Director’s Report on the working 
of the Office and the history of the Organisation during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. On this occasion, owing to the change 
in the period of the year during which the Conference is held, the 
Report covered a period of some eighteen months, which is no 
doubt the reason for the discussion having lasted almost a week. 

The Director’s Report offers, in point of fact, the criteria by 
which the value of the Organisation may be judged. This year it 
contained a new feature, rendered possible for the first time by 
the ratification and application of the Conventions adopted by the 
earlier Sessions of the Conference and now reported upon, in 
accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, by the 
ratifying States. A certain number of the annual reports required 
by the Treaty had, it is true, been received in previous years, 
and had been printed in full in the Director’s Reports to earlier 
Sessions ; but it was now possible for the first time to make 
comparative analyses of a relatively large number of them, and 
these analyses form in reality the kernel of the whole of the Direc- 
tor’s Report upon the working of the Organisation, since they 
demonstrate the extent to which the decisions of the Conference 
are carried out in practice. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference unanimously chose as its President Mr. Hjalmar 
Branting, whose name was proposed by Miss Bondfield, Parlia- 
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mentary Secretary to the British Ministry of Labour, and one of 
the British Government Delegates at the Conference. It is plainly, 
unnecessary to recall here the claims of Mr. Branting to recognition 
at the hands of a conference called to discuss questions affecting 
labour ; his life speaks for him, and there are few.who are ignorant 
of the great part he has played in the affairs of Sweden and on 
the wider stage of international politics. 

Each Session of the Conference elects three Vice- Presidents, 
who must by the Standing Orders be of different nationality, and 
are chosen respectively from among the delegates of the three 
groups representing governments, employers, and workers. It 
may be remembered that in 1922 a difficulty arose upon this point, 
the employers and workers nominating delegates of the same 
nationality for the vice-presidency, and that in consequence a system 
of priority by rotation was adopted. This year the Government 
Group had pride of place, and nominated Dr. Aristides de Aguéro 
y Béthancourt, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of Cuba and one of the Government Delegates 
from his country, who had held thesame office on a previous occasion. 
The Employers’ Group nominated Mr. Robert Pinot, French 
Employers’ Delegate and a member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and the Workers’ Group Mr. Cor- 
neille Mertens, General Secretary of the Belgian Trade Union 
Committee, Belgian Workers’ Delegate. The Conference accepted 
these nominations unanimously. 

There were in all no fewer than 291 members of the Confer- 
ence : 69 of them were delegates of their Governments, 29 repre- 
sented the employers’ associations, and 28 the workers’ organisations 
of their respective countries, and there were 165 technical advisers. 

The numbers of the delegates ‘reveal a phenomenon which has 
at each previous Session been the subject of misgiving. The Con- 
ference, if constituted as the framers of the Labour Part of the 
Treaties of Peace intended, would be composed as to 50 per cent. 
of government delegates, as to 25 per cent. of employers’ and as to 
25 per cent. of workers’ delegates ; thus the figures for the 40 States 
represented, if each State had sent its full delegation, would be 80, 
40, and 40 respectively. Unfortunately many States, particu- 
larly the more distant, have so far sent only incomplete delega- 
tions, with the result that the ‘ balance ’ of interests represented 
at the Sessions has not yet been that. which was intended. The 
Credentials Committee submitted to the Conference a resolution, 
which the latter adopted. asking the Secretary-General to point 
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out to all the States the inconveniences which arise from the 
presence of incomplete delegations. 

On this occasion the ideal ‘ balance ’ was more nearly reached, 
a number of States, including the Argentine Republic, Cuba, and 
Roumania, having sent the necessary four delegates for the first 
time. Among these the Argentine delegation is to be particularly 
noted ; it will be remembered that that Republic, for reasons which 
need not be detailed here, has refrained for some time past from 
collaboration with the international organisations associated with 
the League of Nations. The presence of its delegation at this 
Session of the Conference was noted therefore with especial interest. 

A further point is the question of credentials, which gives 
rise to certain difficulties every year. It may be recalled 
that the Peace Treaty provides that workers’ and employers’ 
delegates at the Conference will be nominated by the governments 
“jn agreement with the industrial organisations, if such organi- 
sations exist, which are most representative of employers or 
workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective countries ”’. 
At each Session of the Conference protests have been received. 
for the most part against the nomination of certain workers’ 
representatives. As will be readily understood, the decision as 
to which organisation is “ most representative’ is not always an 
easy one to take ; there are frequently other organisations which 
wish to press their claims. On the present occasion the credentials 
of no fewer than five of the workers’ delegates were contested ; 
of these, four presented no particular difficulty, but the fifth, that 
of the Italian workers’ representative, was accepted by the Con- 
ference only by 55 votes to 32. It will be remembered that this 
particular difficulty was raised at the last Session ; the peculiar 
constitution of the Fascist organisations of workers lends itself 
to the suggestion that these are not workers’ organisations in a 
strict sense, but are organisations of workers and of employers. 
This is perhaps not a convenient moment for discussing on what 
bases industrial organisations may be formed in the future ; there 
are obvious tendencies, manifested both theoretically and practi- 
cally in many parts of the world, towards a system which is not 
strictly in accord with that which appears to be the basis of the 
provisions of the Treaty. There is, for example, the case of Russia. 
For the moment, however, the workers’ delegates in the Conference 
appear to be determined to insist rigorously on the “ purity ” of 
the credentials of the delegates purporting to represent workers’ 
organisations. 
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Other points of interest arise from an examination of the list 
of delegates. Familiar names appear there in increasing numbers, 
familiar in their national spheres and also to the world beyond. 
For the existence of the Conference has had one notable effect : 
it has encouraged, not to say compelled, the closer alliance of 
both employers and workers with their colleagues in production 
in other lands. Now, in fact, that the problems of labour have 
found an institution capable of dealing with them on the only 
basis upon which they can be satisfactorily treated, the tendency 
to international collaboration among both groups has visibly 
strengthened. 

One result is perhaps curious ; it is certainly worth noting. 
The observer who has followed the Conference since its initiation 
tends no longer to regard a particular individual as the represen- 
tative of the French, Belgian, or British workers as the case may be, 
but as a representative simply of “ the workers”. The same may 
be said of a number of the employers’ delegates, who tend in the 
mind of the onlooker to stand not so much for the Swedish, Ger- 
man, or Italian employers as for steel, shipping, or cotton. Work 
is as international as steel, and the representatives of either are 
international representatives in a very real sense. 

The importance of the annual Sessions of the Conference is 
not measured alone by the nature of the measures adopted, 
but also by the fact that the Conference appears to be recognised 
more and more as a tribune for the expression of international 
public opinion. The platform offered by the Conference is more 
and more being used by governments for declarations of their 
policy in regard to labour questions of international interest. 
During the present Session many such declarations were made, 
as for instance that of the French Minister of Labour, Mr. Justin 
Godart, who announced the policy of his Government with regard 
to the ratification of the Hours Convention of Washington and 
to the maintenance generally of the 8-hour day in France. As 
the President of the Conference stated, “ in sending here a member 
of the Cabinet, the new French Ministry has marked with what 
activity and goodwill it intends to collaborate in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation ”’. 


ORGANISATION OF THE WORK 


The opening sitting of the Conference was on this occasion 
rendered notable by the presence of the Members of the Council 
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of the League. The acting President of the Council, Mr. Benés, con- 
gratulated the Conference on the work it had already accomplished 
and expressed the hope that the present Session would prove 
no less fruitful. 

The Conference thereupon proceeded to the election ofits Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents and to the constitution of the Committees. 

The question of the number of the members of the Committees 
is of some importance. It will be remembered that the three 
Groups are represented on Committees (with the exception of the 
Selection Committee, which is a microcosm of the Conference) 
in equal proportions, whereas in the Conference itself the govern- 
ment delegates are theoretically equal to, and in practice always 
more numerous than, the other two Groups combined. More- 
over, generally speaking, the government delegates have with 
them a larger number of technical advisers, who may, if necessary, 
act as substitutes for the delegates. The Government Group does 
not therefore find any particular difficulty in supplying its quota 
of members to the Committees, but it may be otherwise with the 
Employers’ and Workers’ Groups, which, numerically weaker and 
in general not accompanied by so many technical advisers, may 
find it impossible to meet the position if the Committees are very 
large. Thirty-six has so far appeared to be the normal number 
for important Committees, and it does not seem to be practicable 
to increase this, except when the work of the Conference may 
demand the creation of fewer Committees than the six or seven 
which have been usual. 

This year the Conference decided to form six Committees, for 
the four principal items on the Agenda and the reports on 
unemployment and anthrax respectively'. The number of 
members of each of the first four Committees was fixed at 36. 
For the Committees on unemployment and anthrax the Selection 
Committee proposed toreduce the numbers to30and 24 respectively. 
Ultimately, however, asa result of certain arguments put forward 
in a plenary sitting, apparently springing from the desire of States 
to be represented on as many of the important Committees as 
possible, the Conference increased the membership of the 
Anthrax Committee from 24 to 30. 

The work of a Committee depends in the first place upon 
whether the question with which it deals is intended to be the 





1 In addition to these six Committees, there are also the three essential 
organisms, the Selection, Credentials, and Drafting Committees, which are respon- 
sible for the actual working of the Conference. 
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subject of a Draft Convention or Recommendation. If so, the 
Committee, unless it decides otherwise, must submit to the 
Conference the draft of a Recommendation or Convention ; 
but in certain cases, where it considers the moment ‘or such a 
procedure not yet arrived, it may content itself with a resolution 
on the subject. The method of preparation beforehand by the 
Internationa! Labour Office has been described in connection 
with other Sessions : it. will suffice here to r2call that questionnaires 
are sent out to the governments, and their replies are analysed 
and summarised in reports which contain also a preliminary 
draft of a Recommendation or Convention based upon the 
opinions expressed by the governments. This preliminary draft 
is, if the Conference so decides, taken by the Committee called 
upon to deal with the question as the basis for its discussion, is 
amended or not as the Committee thinks fit, and is then submitted 
to a full sitting of the Conference together with a reasoned report. 


















WorRKERS’ SPARE TIME 






The first of the four main items on the agenda was “the 
development of facilities for the utilisation of workers’ leisure ”’. 
It was considered by a Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Sokal, a Polish Government Delegate and a member of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

In a sense the subject arose as a corollary of the Hours Conven- 
tion of Washington. Fears, at one time generally expressed, 
that the new-found spare time might be passed in ways not 
conducive either to the well-being of the worker or to the wealth 
of the community have always been scouted by the persons prin- 
cipally concerned, and indeed experience, as for example that of 
France in regard to drunkenness, has amply proved that such fears 
were unfounded. But it was felt that much could be done in a 
constructive way to make the lappy and useful utilisation of 
spare time more easily attainable, and the subject, though re- 
cognised to be of enormous scope and perhaps liable to be misunder- 
stood, was placed on the agenda. Some misunderstanding did 
indeed show itself in the earlier days, now almost two years ago, 
when the question was first suggested as suitable for discussion 
in the Conference. It appeared easy to raise the accusation of 
paternalism ; workers said: “Our working hours are regulated ; 
do you wish also to dictate what we are to do during the rest of 
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our lives?” It need hardly be said that no such idea entered 
into the calculations of those who put forward the question ; the 
fundamental idea is rather that of assisting the worker to use 
his spare time in ways at once agreeable to himself and beneficial 
to the community. 

Innocent as it looks, the subject nevertheless raises a number 
of difficult problems, among which not the least thorny is the 
possibility that the worker will utilise the hours left free by the 
shortening of the working day to work for another employer or 
at home. It is well known that organised workers everywhere 
have set their faces against this practice as being inimical to the 
best interests of the worker concerned and to those of the com- 
munity of which he is apart. Nevertheless, to forbid such extra 
work savours to some minds of unwarrantable interference with 
personal liberty. To many of the governments the subject was 
one upon which it was inadvisable to legislate, since it would be 
almost impossible to control the enforcement of such. legislation. 
Others, however, have already adopted legislation aimed against 
some forms of paid labour in spare time, and they proposed a 
number of devices, which ranged from prohibiting supplementary 
work by collective agreement to discouraging it by depriving those 
who undertook it of all or part of the benefits they would other- 
wise enjoy, for example, under workmen’s compensation legislation. 

But for the most part the question lent itself to an examination 
of constructive measures. Both the preliminary enquiries and the 
debates in the Committee and the Conference showed that what 
was generally considered likely to be most useful was of the nature 
of a collecting together of the social betterment measures which 
in one country or another have proved of advantage in this connec- 
tion. The Office had suggested that the subject was suitable for 
a Recommendation and not for the stricter form of a Convention, 
and this view was adopted by the Committee. 

The resultant Recommendation, which was accepted by the 
Conference by 79 votes to 16, is a very long and suggestive docu- 
ment dealing successively with the preservation of spare time 
(by the prohibition or discouragement of supplementary employ- 
ment, the better organisation of transport to avoid waste of time) ; 
the relation between spare time and social hygiene, including the 
problems of drink, tuberculosis, and venereal disease ; housing 
policy ; institutions for the utilisation of spare time (e.g. gardens, 
allotments, sport, education) which should be encouraged ; and 
finally the free use of institutions and the co-ordination of local 
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action in the matter. The Committee further adopted a resolution 
asking the International Labour Office to keep in constant touch 
with the governments on the questions discussed and to publish 
regularly reports on the action taken and the results obtained. 


EQuALITY OF TREATMENT FOR NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 
WoRKERS IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The general question of the protection of workers employed 
in foreign countries has occupied the attention of the Organisation 
throughout its career. The Washington Session of the Conference 
adopted two decisions bearing on the subject ; early in 1920 the 
Governing Body further examined other aspects and referred 
them to the International Emigration Commission, which in its 
turn adopted a resolution urging the desirability of equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers in respect, inter alia, 
of social insurance. The general question of course involves very 
many issues, and the Governing Body, in deciding finally upon the 
agenda for the Sixth Session, limited the subject to be discussed 
to workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Practice varies greatly in this matter ; in some States a foreign 
worker to whom an accident may happen in the course of his 
employment has exactly the same rights as a national worker as 
regards compensation. This is of course the ideal to be aimed at, 
but in many countries the foreign worker’s position is much less 
advantageous than that of the national, or is dependent upon the 
existence of a reciprocity treaty between his own country and that 
in which he is employed. A network of such treaties existed 
before the war, covering the majority of the industrial States of 
Europe, but many were abrogated by the outbreak of hostilities, 
and the creation of new States by the Peace Treaties gave rise 
to a multitude of difficulties. 

The Committee to which the question was referred sat under 
the chairmanship of Mr. de Michaelis, one of the Italian Govern- 
ment Delegates. It found no difficulty in accepting the principle 
of equality of treatment, which is described in its report as “a 
principle of social justice which is to be clearly understood as 
applying not only to injured alien workers but also to their repre- 
sentatives on the same conditions as to natiorials”’. This latter 
point, be it noted, has been a frequent cause of difficulty ; in some 
States payment of compensation is partly or wholly conditional 
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upon the continued residence of the injured worker or his depen- 
dants in the State in which the injury takes place. 

But if the Committee were unanimous in this case, they were 
divided as to the form which the decision of the Conference on the 
question should take, the employers preferring a Recommendation 
and urging that the matter was not sufficiently mature for the 
more binding form of a Convention. The Committee decided, 
however, by 20 votes to 8, that a Draft Convention embodying 
the main principle should be adopted. ; 

A further cleavage revealed itself upon the question whether 
States ratifying the proposed Convention should be called upon 
to guarantee equality of treatment to all foreign workers or only 
to nationals of other States which had ratified. By 18 votes to 6 
the latter alternative was adopted, thus giving the Convention 
some of the characteristics of a reciprocity treaty. 

The particular case of workers injured while in the employment 
of an undertaking situated in the territory of one State but working 
temporarily in the territory of another is to be met, according 
to a further article of the Committee’s draft, by special agreements 
between the States concerned. By Article 3 States ratifying the 
Convention but not possessing a system of compensation for acci- 
dents agree to establish one within a period of three years from 
ratification, and the final Article (4) provides that ratifying States 
shall mutually assist each other in carrying out the provisions 
of the Convention. The methods of this mutual assistance were 
included in the original draft prepared by the Office as parts of 
the Convention itself, but the Committee proposed that they 
should form rather the subject of a Recommendation, and the 
Conference accepted the proposal. 

The result of the work of this Committee is therefore expressed 
in a provisional vote on two texts, a Draft Convention and a 
Recommendation, both of which were adopted by the Conference 
by 86 votes to 1. They were not, as will be explained later, 
definitely adopted, but, as a result of a vote on the question 
(54 to 35), will come forward again for a final vote at the Seventh 
Session of the Conference. 


WEEKLY SUSPENSION OF WorK IN GLASS FACTORIES 


The third important item on the agenda was decided upon by 
the Governing Body at the suggestion of the French Government, 
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and it proved to be a very complex and thorny one. It had refer- 
ence to the possibility of a suspension of work for twenty-four 
hours weekly in glass-manufacturing processes where tank fur- 
naces are used. 

It is to be noted in the first place that the principal point in 
question was not merely that of a weekly rest for the employees 
in such cases, but, as the workers’ delegates did not fail to point 
out, in the Committee and the Conference of a stoppage of work 
which would render possible a collective rest. The weekly day’s 
rest presents no great difficulties, but it is a very general desire 
that that rest should fall on Sunday (in countries which observe 
that day), when, as one speaker declared, the father could have 
the society of his children and a guarantee that his day’s holiday 
did not fall on washing-day, and when his comrades also made 
holiday and there was a general feeling of festival in the air. 

The Committee on this subject was presided over by Dr. 
Leymann, German Government Delegate and a former member of 
the Governing Body. It is not too much to say that the task of 
this Committee turned out to be one of the most difficult with 
which the Conference has yet been faced. The manufacture of glass 
is, it appears, at present undergoing a transformation by the 
introduction of mechanical and semi-mechanical processes. From 
the worker’s point of view these processes represent a considerable 
advance, as their effect is to eliminate mouth blowing, an operation 
attended by great risk to the health of the workers. But at the 
same time doubts were expressed in the Committee as to the 
possibility of a weekly suspension of operations for 24 hours in 
glass-works where these processes have been introduced. The 
workers’ representatives put forward the argument that stoppage 
without loss had been proved to be possible in certain cases, and 
that the technical difficulties were by no means insurmountable. 
Certain delegates, on the contrary, formally opposed this view. 
They urged that the cessation of production presents a problem 
which is technically insoluble, that it has a detrimental effect on 
the quality of the glass, and involves a great increase in costs. In 
face of these objections it was suggested that the compulsory 
weekly stoppage of 24 hours might be limited to glass-works with 
tank furnaces which do not use mechanical processes. But it was 
pointed out that such a solution would give rise to difficulties of 
another order. If the factories using the new processes are 
allowed to work continuously for seven days weekly while in 
the older processes the weekly rest-day is retained (and no one 
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would be willing to suggest a seven-day week for these), the 
former would be granted a formidable economic advantage over and 
above that which they already possess, and the position of the 
establishments working the older processes would be completely 
untenable, with temporary loss and unemployment as the results. 
To some delegates, therefore, the idea of permitting the continuance 
of the seven-day working of any tank furnaces, even of those 
where mechanical processes are used, appeared undesirable on 
these grounds. 

The Committee decided, in the first place, that a Draft Conven- 
tion was possible and then proceeded to the examination of the 
fundamental principle, which was expressed as follows in the 
draft prepared by the International Labour Office as a basis of 
discussion: ‘‘ Work shali be suspended for twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours per week in glass-manufacturing processes where tank 
furnaces are used....” The form in which this was expressed 
gave rise to some comment: it was argued that the competence 
of the Conference in regard to the suspension of production, in the 
strict sense of the phrase, might be questioned, and that it would 
have been better to speak rather of the rest-periods of the workers 
than of the stoppage of work. A number of amendments to this 
text were, however, rejected and the article was adopted without 
change. 

A second article gave rise to no difficulty ; it provided merely 
that the suspension of work should take place on Sunday or, in 
countries where Sunday is not observed, on whatever day of the 
week is customary. 

Then came the question of the permissible exceptions (Article 3), 
and here the parties really joined issue. For “ preparatory, 
complementary, or repair work . . . in order to secure the normal 
conduct of the undertaking on working days”’ agreement was 
reached without too great difficulty, but a real battle raged around 
the exceptions for “ work which must necessarily be carried on 
continuously for technical or economic reasons ”’, especially around 
the word “economic”. From the workers’ point of view this 
word appeared much too vague ; they might be willing to agree 
to the continuous running of machinery which technically de- 
manded continuity, but, they argued, it might be claimed that 
the reduction of overhead costs gained by continuous running 
was an economic reason against the stoppage of all machinery 
of every kind. 

A sort of compromise was attempted by the insertion of para- 
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graphs declaring that, before the terms of the Draft Convention 
were decided upon, the States should communicate to the Inter- 
national Labour Office their views upon the kinds of processes 
which should be considered as necessarily continuous, and that 
in the meantime “the present draft of the Convention shall deem 
the rest-period of twenty-four hours for each worker and para- 
graph 2 of this Article [i.e. the paragraph referring to prepara- 
tory, complementary, or repair work] as being susceptible of 
adoption. ” 

As may well be imagined, this drafting, which was a reflex of 
the extraordinarily complicated conflict in the Committee, com- 
pletely nonplussed the Conference, and led to a difficulty which is 
dealt with later. The other articles of the Committee’s draft 
concerned the drawing up, in consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, of lists of the classes of work referred to 
in Article 3 (i.e. the permissible exceptions) and their transmission 
‘to the International Labour Office ; the provision of an alternative 
rest-day for workers employed on the day when the general work 
of the establishment is suspended; and temporary exceptions 
which may be allowed in cases of accident, urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant, or force majeure. 

When the Committee reported to the Conference the latter 
endorsed the principle of the weekly suspension by 58 votes to 23, 
but a number of amendments to Article 3 were proposed. The 
workers wished to delete the words “or economic ”’ to which refer- 
ence has been made above ; they were beaten by 44 to 23. The 
British Government Delegate desired to enumerate more precisely 
the processes for which exceptions to the weekly stoppage should be 
permitted ; he was beaten by 54 to 21. Finally, the motion of 
a French Government Delegate to omit the paragraphs described 
above as an attempt at a compromise, inserted by the Committee 
at the end of Article 3, received 44 votes, 11 delegates voting against 
—.a total of 55 votes only. 

Now the quorum of the Conference — the number of votes 
necessary to make a decision valid — was 64 ; hence the amend- 
ment was not adopted, and it might have been assumed that the 
Committee’s text remained intact. But it was obvious that the 
reason for the numerous abstentions on the vote was simply that 
delegates were not clear as to the position. A way out of the diffi- 
culty was found by sending back Article 3 to the Committee for 
reconsideration. The Committee accepted the amendment which 
the French Government Delegate had moved in the Conference ; 
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the latter agreed to it and proceeded to consider the rest of the 
Draft Convention. 

Only one further point calls for remark. Article 6 provides 
that workers who may be employed on the general rest-day 
shall be granted a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours “ in 
conformity with the provisions of the Convention of 1921 concerning 
the weekly rest in industrial undertakings’. An amendment was 
moved to delete this phrase as being unnecessary and perhaps 
- confusing, since, as one speaker pointed out, a State which had 
ratified the Weekly Rest Convention of 1921 might very possibly 
include glass factories among those undertakings to which that 
Convention should not apply. The Conference, however, main- 
tained the original text by a narrow majority, and approved 
the whole Convention by 68 votes to 22. 

Like the text agreed upon in the case of equality of treatment 
in regard to accident insurance, this text also was not definitely 
adopted, the Conference deciding by 66 votes to 2 that the final 
vote should be postponed until the next Session. 


Nicgut WorkK IN BAKERIES 


The fourth question on the agenda proved to be almost as 
difficult as the third. The subject came on the agenda as the 
result of a resolution submitted to the Conference during the 
Session of 1921 and referred to the Governing Body. The 
resolution called for the prohibition of night work in bakeries, 
and asked that this question be placed on the agenda of a future 
Session of the Conference, but the Governing Body considered 
that the best results might be secured by presenting the subject 
to the Conference in a wider form, and decided that it should go 
before the Sixth Session merely as “ night work in bakeries ”’. 

Considering that in a score or so of countries night work, in 
bakeries is already strictly regulated, if not prohibited, it might 
have been thought that the question would not present any special 
difficulties. The event proved otherwise ; the Committee sat on 
fifteen occasions before it succeeded in producing a draft which 
its Chairman, Professor O’Rahilly, Government Delegate of the 
Irish Free State, described in the Conference as “ rather the reverse 
of cast-iron and rigid ”’, in that it left plenty of scope for accom- 
modation to the particular needs of individual countries. 

National practice, in fact, varies very greatly in regard to the 
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prohibition or regulation of night work in bakeries. While no one 
could be found to defend the regular and continuous practice of 
night work, which in baking as in other industries is injurious and 
can only be justified, if at all, on grounds of the strictest necessity, 
there was much diversity of opinion as to the desirability of permit- 
ting night work where the shift system is the rule, the possibility 
of prohibiting the night work of employers working alone, and 
the hours of the night during which work should be forbidden. 

The first question which divided the Committee was the nature 
of the decision which the Conference should take. The Governing 
Body had considered that the subject might be dealt with by a 
Draft Convention, and the draft prepared by the International 
Labour Office took this form. Arguing that the baking industry 
was characterised by great differences between one country and 
another, or even between one district and another, the employers’ 
representatives on the Committee moved that the decision should 
take the form of a Recommendation ; in five years’ time, they 
declared, sufficient experience would have been gained to make 
the adoption of a Convention possible. The workers, on the 
contrary, demanded the stricter form, and the majority of the 
government delegates on the Commission supported them. But 
the decision in favour of a Convention was adopted only by the 
very small majority of 3 votes out of the 35 cast. 

The draft prepared by the Office began by a definition of the 
term bakery, but the Committee found it impossible either to 
accept that definition or to devise a more satisfactory one, and it 
decided to approach its problem rather from the side of the work 
itself than from that of the establishment in which the work is 
done. Its first Article, therefore, forbids “ the making of bread, 
pastry, or other flour confectionery during the night”, subject, 
of course, to the exceptions subsequently mentioned. This text 
offered the advantage of including, without special mention, the 
baking which may be carried on in large hotels or public institutions 
which are not “ bakeries ’’ but which the Committee desired to 
bring within the scope of the Convention. On the other hand, the 
choice of a text referring to the work rather than to the establish- 
ment made it relatively easy to deal with such a case as that of 
the manufacture of biscuits, now largely a machine industry 
carried on by shifts, which the Committee specifically excepted. 
Home baking for domestic consumption was of course also excluded. 

The struggle around the exceptions was notable, and one case 
in particular raised important questions. Were employers work- 
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ing alone, or bakers who did not employ paid workers, to be 
exempt from the prohibition ? To some it seemed an unwarrant- 
able entrenchment upon the liberty of the individual to prevent 
a man working at night in his own bakehouse if he so wished ; 
with others this particular argument had no value, since in scores 
of analogous cases in other trades the common welfare has over- 
ruled the claims of individual liberty. The experience of cer- 
tain countries showed that if the small baker working alone were 
allowed to bake at night he would gain such an advantage as to 
make it difficult to apply the prohibition in other cases, and that, 
moreover, by a more or less fictitious partnership device it would be 
possible for larger establishments ‘ employing ’ a number of workers 
‘to claim exemption. 

The Committee decided by a large majority that the prohibi- 
tion should extend to the employer also, made this clear in its 
text, and then passed on to the consideration of the hours during 
which baking was to be prohibited. On this point again there 
was much diversity of opinion. Should the périod of prohibition 
be 10, 8, 7, or 6 hours nightly ? The Committee decided finally 
in favour of seven, which should include the hours between 11 p.m. 
and 5 a.m., or, when it is required by the climate or season, 
between 10 p.m. and 4a.m. This, as will be seen, allows a cer- 
tain elasticity in fixing the hours of starting or finishing work, 
and the Committee left decision on this point to the individual 
governments. 

The further more or less necessary and usual exceptions to 
regulations of this kind presented less difficulty. Article 3 pro- 
vided for preparatory or complementary work (but insisted that 
young persons under 18 should not be employed in the night 
hours even on this work), for permanent exceptions necessary 
under tropical conditions and in arranging for a weekly rest, and 
for temporary exceptions in cases of pressure of work or national 
necessities. All these are to be arranged after consultation with 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. Further 
exceptions in cases of accident, urgent work to be done to plant, 
or force majeure are provided for by Article 4. 

In the Conference itself, the Committee’s draft was debated 
at some length, in spite of the fact that it was submitted only the 
evening before the day on which the Session was to close. Most 
of the amendments which had been proposed in Committee were 
again put forward in the Conference, with the same lack of success, 
though on one or two occasions the voting was rather close. One 
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incident in the debate is worth noting. Two or three govern- 
ment delegates had lamented their inability to vote for the Con- 
vention as it stood because in certain points it went beyond their 
national legislation ; in one case even because it went beyond 
proposed legislation. Mr. Arthur Fontaine and Monsignor Nolens 
gave expression to a very general feeling when they complained of 
the spirit of such observations. If a Convention could not be 
accepted because it went beyond the existing legislation of this 
or that government, what progress was possible ? And if the 
object was to secure the general adoption of the legislation of 
one particular country, what purpose did the Conference serve ? 
In truth, the objection now becoming much too common, that 
a decision of the Conference cannot be accepted because it does 
not coincide at all points with the existing legislation of a given 
country, resolves itself simply into a declaration that the government 
of that country refuses to make the effort necessary to change its 
legislation in the direction of progress. 

The Conference finally accepted the Committee’s draft without 
change by 73 votes to 15. This Convention, like the two discussed 
above, will come up for final adoption at the next Session. 


ANTHRAX 


The question of anthrax dates back to the First Session of the 
Conference, when a Recommendation was adopted urging that 
arrangements should be made, either in the exporting country or 
at the port of entry in the importing country, for the disinfection 
of wool infected with anthrax spores. That Session considered, 
however, that further action might be necessary, and it also passed 
a resolution suggesting that a Convention might be adopted by 
some future Session. The Third Session of the Conference dis- 
cussed the matter, but held that still further enquiry was necessary, 
and recommended that an investigation of the problems of anthrax 
prevention in general, covering all raw materials liable to propa- 
gate the disease, and the disease as it occured among flocks, should 
be undertaken. As a result of these decisions an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Anthrax was constituted and met in London in Decem- 
ber 1922. The task of the present Conference was to examine the 
report of this Committee and to decide whether any further action 
was necessary or possible. The Advisory Committee was asked 
to report upon the disinfection of infected wool and hair, the pre- 
vention of infection among flocks, and the possibility of dealing 
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with infection from hides, skins, and other materials. Its report 
covered this ground very completely, and suggested that a proposal 
for a Draft Convention should be placed before the Conference 
embodying a number of provisions for safeguarding from infection 
workers who may have to handle the various materials mentioned. 

The Governing Body considered that, before any decision was 
taken as to the practicability or otherwise of attempting to secure 
a Draft Convention on the subject, this very complex and tech- 
nical report should be submitted to the Conference itself ; accord- 
ingly the Sixth Session appointed a Committee which, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Glibert, examined the whole question once 
more very fully. 

The storm centre of very animated discussions was the question 
of the disinfection of wool and long hair intended for use in textile 
industries. On this point the Advisory Committee’s report had 
recommended that disinfection should be compulsory except when 
the country of originis scheduled as an area where the danger of 
infection is slight or when disinfection has already been carried 
out by a process recognised as effective. With this the present 
Committee found itself unable to agree. It was urged that the 
risk of infection from anthrax is slight, except perhaps in Great 
Britain ; that the disinfecting process has injurious effects upon 
the wool and is expensive ; and that, finally, there is no immediate 
prospect of international agreement on the subject. Supporters 
of compulsory disinfection of wool argued, on the other hand, 
that the risk of infection was a very real one, that the cost of 
disinfection had been very considerably reduced, and could be 
further reduced if it were in future undertaken on a larger scale, 
and that the injurious effects upon the wool fibre were slight in 
any case and not fully proven. 

Behind the scientific discussion there were, as might be ex- 
pected, economic and political considerations. The great wool- 
using countries were naturally anxious to safeguard their workers ; 
the wool-exporting countries did not wish their products to be 
handicapped on the world market by the increase in cost which 
would result from compulsory disinfection. It is only just to add 
that, if the latter countries won in the struggle, it was largely owing 
to the general recognition of the fact that the number of cases of 
anthrax arising from wool and hair in the textile industries is 
actually not great. By 20 votes to 8 the Committee decided that 
it was not prepared to recommend the Conference to take further 
action in the matter. 
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With regard to other parts of its subject, however, the Committee 
recommended the Conference to adopt the Advisory Committee’s 
report, with certain changes. It proposed that there should be 
placed upon the agenda of a future Conference, with a view to the 
adoption of a Draft Convention, the question of compulsory dis- 
infection of hair used in brushmaking and upholstery and of horns 
and hoofs prior to all industrial manipulation ; and, with a view 
to a Recommendation, the question of regulation in regard to 
bones and the handling of horns and hoofs prior to their use in 
industry. Finally, the Committee recommended that the Office 
should study the question of regulations for the protection of trans- 
port workers against the various dangers of infection to which 
they are exposed. 

Naturally, the Committee’s decision with regard to wool and 
hair used in textiles did not satisfy everyone. The proposal for 
compulsory disinfection has been consistently supported by the 
British Government, and its principal delegate, when the report 
was discussed in the full Conference, immediately moved that 
the question be placed on the agenda of the next Session ; he was 
defeated, however, on a record vote, and in a manner which showed 
conclusively that the Conference was definitely against him. 

If the British Government was interested, not less so was the 


British worker, the principal sufferer from anthrax. His views 
were expressed in a Minority Report which resulted in a number 
of speeches of protest. 

In the end the proposals of the majority were adopted by 
86 votes to 5 and the question of anthrax (leaving aside wool and 
hair used in textiles) will therefore appear on the agenda of a sub- 
sequent Session. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Since the Third Session of the Conference the International 
Labour Office has been occupied upon a special study of the unem- 
ployment problem, and has worked to this end in close collabora- 
tion with the Economic and Financial Section of the League 
of Nations Secretariat, in order that the enquiry might comprehend 
all sides of the question. With the object of informing the 
Conference of the measures taken as a result of the resolutions 
of the Third and Fourth Sessions, a special appendix to the Direc- 
tor’s Report was submitted, and the examination of this and of a 
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technical report on the unemployment situation, also prepared 
by the Office, was confided by the Sixth Session to a Committee. 
This Committce was not called upon to bring forward a draft 
for a Convention or Recommendation ; it had simply to report 
to the Conference upon the state of affairs in regard to the 
carrying out of resolutions adopted in earlier Sessions, and, if it 
considered the course necessary, to suggest to the Conference the 
lines upon which it might direct that the enquiry should be con- 
tinued. 

The reports submitted by the Office tended to emphasise the 
close connection between the successive crises of unemployment 
and fluctuations in price levels. It is of course to be deduced 
from this that a remedy, or at least a partial remedy, for unemploy- 
ment might be sought in the prevention of excessive price fluctua- 
tions. This leads again to examination of the causes of the trade 
cycles of alternate ‘ booms’ and ‘ slumps ’, whether these can be 
foretold (and to this end the various types of ‘ economic baro- 
meters’ are examined), and, what is more important, whether 
they can be mitigated or prevented, and what part in such miti- 
gation or prevention can be played by banks or other credit- 
governing institutions. 

In the opinion of many, this appears by far the most promising 
line of approach to the problem of preventing unemployment, 
and the collaboration of the International Labour Office with the 
Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat in the study has so far produced very interesting results. 
The Committee was unanimous in suggesting that the work should 
be continued. 

The resolution, which was unanimously adopted both in Com- 
mittee and the Conference, recognises and approves the work so 
far done by the Office in the collection and distribution of inter- 
national information regarding unemployment, and approves a 
decision of the Governing Body to summon another international 
conference of labour statisticians to discuss the possibility of 
improving unemployment statistics from the international point 
of view. Then, with regard to the enquiry into the causes of 
unemployment, the resolution approves the continuance of the 
investigation, in collaboration with the League, “of the factors 
which may interfere with the regular and coincident expansion 
of consuming power and of production, and thus affect the sta- 
bility of employment, such as the operation of credit, the general 
instability of prices, and the dislocation of the exchanges’, and 
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suggests further that these researches would be materially assisted 
if each government would have prepared by an authoritative 
committee, representative of the interests involved, a report on 
its own unemployment problem. 


Tue DIscussION ON THE DrrREcTOoR’s REPORT 


As has been stated above, the discussion on the Director’s 
Report to the Conference occupied almost a week. The first 
part of the Report, dealing with the general constitution of the 
Organisation and its constituent parts, gave rise in the first 
place to a discussion concerning States which are not yet mem- 
bers of the Organisation, particular'y the United States, Mexico, 
Egypt, and Russia. In reference to the last-named country, 
the French workers’ delegate, Mr. Jouhaux, submitted a reso- 
lution. Noting the movement towards the de jure recognition 
of the Soviet Government, and observing that the attitude of the 
latter encourages the hope that there will be an extension of the 
participation of Russia in international affairs, “ which, according 
to official statements made by a representative of this Govern- 
ment, is to be applied especially to legislation dealing with the 
protection of labour’’, the resolution instructed the Governing 
Body “to communicate this resolution to the Russian Govern- 
ment and to enter into relations with it by the means and methods 
which it considers most appropriate”’. This resolution was not 
debated by the Conference but was, along with a number of others, 
referred to the Governing Body. 

Egypt, the Director was able to announce, presented a less 
difficult problem ; a letter from the Premier of that country seemed 
to indicate that the principal obstacle to its immediate adherence 
to the Organisation was the multitude of heavy tasks at present 
facing its Government. In Mexico internal difficulties have, as 
is well known, rendered the position for the moment unstable. 
Remained the United States, concerning which a delegate had 
asked whether it were not possible for this country to become a 
Member of the Organisation without joining the League of Nations. 
This was a delicate question, which might require for its solution 
a legal opinion from the highest sources, but there were a number 
of precedents ; possibly the authority in the last resort was the 
Conference itself. 

So much for possible or probable new Members. An area 
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which presents a problem of a different nature is the Saar Basin. 
The Governing Body, as the Director informed an enquirer, has 
concerned itself with the conditions of the workers in this area 
with a view to securing for them, through the States interested, the 
benefits which other workers obtain from the International Labour 
Organisation. 

The question of contact between States and the headquarters of 
the Organisation is one which israised every year. Certain South 
American States have for some time past pressed for the establish- 
ment on their continent of a branch office of the International 
Labour Office ; their delegates renewed the pressure on the occa- 
sion of this Session, and accompanied it with an invitation to the 
Director to take an opportunity of establishing relations with South 
America by a personal visit. 

A number of other questions were raised ; some of them, such 
as the implicatiors of the functional or vocational nature of the 
representation at the Conference and the part to be played in the 
preparatory work for the Conference by employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, deserve much more notice than can be given them 
here. 

The most interesting discussion arising out of the examination 
of the Director’s Report had reference to the Washington Hours 
Convention. Since the last Session of the Conference the world 
position in regard to this Convention has changed consider- 
ably. On the one hand the attitude of certain governments 
had led to hopes that more rapid progress would be made in 
the ratification of the Convention. On the other hand, the 
German hours legislation of 1918, enacted for five years, had 
ceased to be in force in November 1923 and had not been renewed. 
The German Government had indicated through its representative 
on the Governing Body that, while it still adhered to the principe 
of the 8-hour day, it considered a prolongation of working hours 
in Germany absolutely necessary in view of the burden of repara- 
tions and in order to restore the country to its normal economic 
condition. . 

The extension of the working day in one country is bound 
to have repercussions upon that of its neighbours ; fears have been 
expressed that the States bordering upon Germany would find 
themselves obliged to imitate her policy and that thus the whole 
position in regard to working hours, gained after so many years 
of struggle, would be lost. Consequently it is not surprising that 
one workers’ delegate after another should have protested in the 
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Conference against any attempt to place the burden of reparations 
thus directly upon the shoulders of the German workers. More- 
over, as was pointed out repeatedly, it would not be the German 
workers alone who would be affected ; European workers generally 
would suffer, and it would be they who would, as one speaker 
said, “ have lost the war”. What guarantee was there, it was 
pointedly asked, that the product of the additional hours worked 
would be credited to the reparations funds, and not to the pockets 
of private employers? 

It was obvious in this debate that the workers were absolutely 
opposed to any increase in hours of labour. But was it, in any 
case, necessary to adopt such a procedure? Other countries en- 
gaged in the war had made enormous sacrifices in order to restore 
their devastated areas, but had not found it necessary, as their 
government delegates pointed out, to abandon the 8-hour prin- 
ciple. Germany, as was well known, had been able in the years 
since the Armistice to get rid of her internal debt, her factories 
had been rebuilt, extended, and modernised ; was it not rather 
in the direction of improved methods of production than by 
lengthening the working day that she might look for assistance ? 

Government delegates of other States feared for their own posi- 
tion. In Poland and Czechoslovakia the 8-hour day was effec- 
tively in force ; neither country wished to change for the worse, 
but would they not be practically compelled to relax their regula- 
tions in the face of this situation ? And, if they did so, if there 
were a general backward movement in Europe, would Germany 
in effect gain anything by her action? 

The debate, as will be gathered, was of wide scope, and it 
reached perhaps a higher level of quality than has been attained 
before in the Conference. It marked as nothing else could have done 
the immense strength of the position which the 8-hour rule has 
gained. There was no attack upon it from any quarter ; the Ger- 
man Government and the German employers both declared their 
adhesion to the principle even while claiming that, temporarily, 
it could not be applied. 

Opportunity was taken by a number of government delegates 
to make important announcements on the subject. To one of 
these, made by the French Minister of Labour, reference has already 
been made. A British delegate, Mr. Rhys Davies, Parliamenta 
Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs, announced the inten- 
tion of his Government to proceed at once with a Bill, the adoption 
of which would enable it to ratify the Convention. Mr. Mahaim, 
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on behalf of the Belgian Government, declared the latter’s readiness 
to ratify in concert with her industrial neighbours. 

The workers attempted to crystallise the results of the debate 

in a resolution calling attention to the favourable reception 
generally given to the Experts’ Report on reparations and to the im- 
portance of securing that social difficulties should not jeopardise its 
chances of success. The social difficulties referred to are of course 
those which may arise from conditions of labour ; a lowering of 
the standard in one country may, in the present state of inter- 
national competition, seriously threaten conditions of work in other 
countries. The resolution therefore asks the Governing Body “ to 
consider ways and means of drawing the attention of the Repara- 
tions Commission to the international social consequences follow- 
ing the carrying out of any programme adopted by the Commis- 
sion’. The Conference referred this resolution to the Governing 
Body. . 
The rest of the discussion on the Director’s Report calls for 
little remark here. It may be noted that out of that discussion 
arose a proposal that the Conference should mark in some way, 
at this its first meeting since the death of President Wilson, its 
regard for that great man and its regret at his death. The Con- 
ference addressed a letter to Mrs. Wilson expressing its admiration 
for the late President, recalling the part he played in the creation 
of the great international institutions now at work, and indicating 
the decision of the Conference that a permanent manifestation 
of its regard should be placed in the building now in course of 
construction as the future home of the International Labour 
Office. 

The progress of ratification, though still too slow to satisfy 
the desires of many, particularly the workers’ delegates, was on 
this occasion shown to be a little more satisfactory. At the date 
of the Fifth Session (October last) the number of ratifications regis- 
tered was 86; the number had increased by 10 at the opening of 
the Sixth Session, but news received during the session itself raised 
the total to 129. The workers’ delegates tend to use the Con- 
ference as a platform from which to appeal to their govern- 
ments to hasten the ratification of this or that Convention. This 
system undoubtedly has certain advantages, but at the same time 
there is considerable force in the remarks of a newcomer to the 
Conference among the workers’ delegates, when he expressed 
astonishment that “ the representatives of the British workers 
should come to Geneva to complain of a situation in their own 
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country ; to pray, to beseech, to implore that their own Govern- 
ment should do something which five years ago they undertook to 
do. It seems to us strange that the British workers cannot in 
their own country say to their own Government, representing their 
own class, that five years ago Great Britain signed a bond and 
that they must honour that bond now.”’ This comment by the 
Irish workers’ delegate called attention to one fundamental fact, 
that it is upon the people themselves of the various States that 
ratification ultimately depends, and not upon anything which 
the Conference or the International Labour Office can do. 


THe New PROCEDURE 


For some time past the minds of those who have followed the 
fortunes of the Conventions adopted by successive Sessions of the 
Conference have been turned to the examination of possible 
machinery for facilitating the ratification of the Conventions. It has 
seemed in many cases that a slight amendment of a Convention 
would make it possible for a particular Government, whose legis- 
lation differed in what was perhaps a minor point, to register 
its ratification. The alternative to this proposal, the amendment 
of the national legislation in question, has of course been very 
frequently followed but there appeared to be cases where this pro- 
cedure was difficult if not impossible. 

As early as 1921, when the Director’s Report to the Con- 
ference made special mention of the difficulties of ratification, the 
question of amendment of Conventions came forward. The Draft- 
ing Committee then submitted the text of an article, to be inserted 
in all future Conventions, which would make it possible, by a 
procedure intended to safeguard the interests of States which had 
already ratified the Convention, to introduce amendments calcu- 
lated to remove difficulties hindering further ratifications. The 
1921 Session of the Conference, however, considered that closer 
examination of the question in the light of longer experience was 
necessary before proceeding to so important a change, and the 
question was referred to the Governing Body for consideration. 

The next Session of the Conference received a further report 
from the Director on the matter, which was dealt with by a special 
Committee. The principal difficulty discussed was the consti- 
tutional problem which would be raised in many States regarding 
consultation of the legislatures in the event of a change in the text 
of a Convention which had been ratified with the consent of those 
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bodies. Moreover, the opinion was strongly expressed that the 
possibility of a change in a Convention might make States hesitate 
to ratify, and thus the primary object of the whole procedure, 
namely, to secure more general ratification, would be frustated by 
the very means proposed to facilitate it. The Committee therefore 
suggested that the Office should still further examine the question 
and should submit a report upon it to the governments. 

This was duly done in a memorandum dealing with a number 
of methods of meeting the difficulty, including (1) a proposal that 
Draft Conventions should embody only general principles, leaving 
details of application to the decision of the various governments, 
(2) a suggested ‘ double-reading ’ method of adoption, (3) proposals 
for the interpretation of Conventions, and (4) suggestions for a 
procedure for the amendment of Conventions. 

The observations of the governments on these proposals were 
analysed in a report submitted to the Sixth Session and examined 
by a sub-committee of the Selection Committee. The Committee 
suggested that the Conference should adjourn sine die the exami- 
nation of the procedure of amendment ; it agreed that it would be 
better to wait until some experience had been gained of the system 
of double reading before re-examining such procedure. 

The suggestion for double reading arose originally from the 
idea, put forward and discussed at the Session of 1922, that the 
Conference was in some danger of adopting Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations a little too rapidly, and thereby throwing 
upon national parliaments a burden they’ were unable to bear. 
It was proposed therefore that the Conference should either hold 
its Sessions bi-annually instead of annually, or should adopt a 
system of alternate Sessions of preparation and of decision. The 
Session of 1922 decided that the annual Session should be con- 
tinued, and recommended that the second alternative should be 
adopted. The sub-committee had therefore to consider what 
changes in the Standing Orders of the Conference were necessary ; 
it put forward to the Selection Committee and the Conference 
proposals for certain amendments to those Orders which, it sug- 
gested, might be adopted provisionally for the purposes of the 
present Session. After consideration by the Governing Body, 
definite amendments might then be submitted for adoption by 
the Seventh Session. 

These proposals provided briefly that a ‘ provisional vote ’, 
shall be taken upon each Draft Convention and Recommendation, 
and that, if this vote gives a majority of two-thirds in favour, 
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the Conference shall then decide whether it will defer the final 
vote to the succeeding Session. If in the case of a Draft Conven- 
tion a two-thirds majority is not obtained, a delegate may request 
the Conference to decide at once whether the proposed Draft 
Convention shall be referred back to the Committee which has put 
it forward, for consideration, in particular, of the possibility of 
transforming it into a Recommendation, in which case it would 
presumably have a greater chance of acceptance. 

If, however, the two-thirds majority is obtained, and if also 
the Conference decides to postpone the final vote until the follow- 
ing Session, then the Office is instructed to forward the text of 
the Convention or Recommendation in question to the govern- 
ments of the Members, which will be entitled “to submit such 
amendments as they consider necessary to facilitate their ratifi- 
cation”. They are to communicate these amendments to the 
Office, which in turn will communicate them to all the Members, 
and at the succeeding Session of the Conference the Selection 
Committee will examine and report upon them before the Con- 
ference proceeds to the final vote. 

How this new procedure will work in practice it is not easy 
to say. In any case, the Conference considered it best not to 
take any decisive step. The proposed regulations are only pro- 
visional. The Governing Body will examine the modifications 
which must be made in the definitive draft of the regulations and 
the final decision on them will be taken by the 1925 Session of the 
Conference. 

Several objections were raised against the new procedure. 
Monsignor Nolens, in particular, pointed out that unless some 
indication was given as to the character of the amendments which 
may be submitted by Members, the Office would receive masses of 
amendments mutually inconsistent and in contradiction with 
the draft of the Convention. As it would be impossible to satisfy 
everyone, the final vote might easily be jeopardised. M. Arthur 
Fontaine, too, recognised the necessity of specifying, in the regu- 
lations as finally adopted, the character of permissible amend- 
ments. Mr. Mannio, reporter of the sub-committee, stated that 
it was desirable “to avoid as far as possible opening a new 
discussion on the substance of the proposed Convention during 
the second reading, while at the same time making it possible for 
the governments before the final vote to submit amendments 
which might facilitate the ratification of the Draft Convention, 
without affecting the principles involved. ”’ 
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It is for the Governing Body to find a solution of this pro- 
blem. Furthermore, next year’s experience will show whether 
Monsignor Nolens’s fears are well founded. In fact, of the deci- 
sions of the present Conference, only one, the Recommendation 
concerning the development of facilities for the utilisation 
of workers’ spare time, has been definitely adopted ; in each of 
the other three cases the Conference decided to send the texts 
for final vote to the Seventh Session. In accordance with the 
new procedure, therefore, the Office will forward these texts to 
the governments, and it may be expected that these latter will 
submit proposed amendments to be considered before the final 
vote takes place. 


On the whole, consideration of the atmosphere of the Con- 
ference and the results of its labours encourages optimism. The 
Conference is settling down; it is no longer a new thing. No 
longer do delegates expect a new heaven and a new earth to follow 
from its deliberations. But it has undoubtedly gained in all the 
qualities that make for efficiency and permanence ; it approaches 
more and more to the standard of careful preparation and deci- 
sion of the highest types of national legislatures. 

Reason for optimism may also be found in the three proposed 
Conventions and the Recommendation which result from the 
Session’s work. These represent a really solid achievement ; and, 
if finally adopted and ratified, they will mark a substantial 
advance in international labour legislation. 


APPENDIX 


RECOMMENDATION ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


Reeommendation eoncerning the Development of Facilities for the Utilisation 
of Workers’ Spare Time 


Whereas in adopting at its First Session, held at Washington, a Convention 
on hours of work, the General Conference of the International Labour Organi- 
sation had as one of its principal aims to secure for workers, beyond the necessary 
hours for sleep, an adequate period during which such workers could do as they 
please, or, in other words, an adequate period of spare time ; and 

Whereas during such spare time workers have the opportunity of develop- 
ing freely, according to their individual tastes, their physical, intellectual 
and moral powers, and such development is of great value from the point of 
view of the progress of civilisation ; and 
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Whereas a well-directed use of this spare time, by affording to the worker 
the means for pursuing more varied interests, and by securing relaxation from 
the strain placed upen him by his ordinary work, may even increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of the worker and increase his output, and may thus help 
to obtain a maximum of efficiency from the 8-hour day ; and 

Whereas, while giving full weight to the customs prevalent in the different 
countries and to local circumstances, it may nevertheless be useful to lay down 
the principles and methods which at the present time seem generally best adapted 
to secure the best use of periods of spare time, and it may also be instruc- 
tive to make known for the benefit of all countries what has been done in this 
direction ; and 

Whereas the value of this information is particularly great at the moment 
when the ratification of the Convention on hours of work is being considered 
by the Members of the International Labour Organisation ; 

The General Conference makes the recommendations hereinafter appearing : 


I. Preservation of Spare Time. 


Whereas it is agreed that in countries where limitations have been placed 
on hours of work by law, by collective agreement, or otherwise, if all the benefits 
which may be expected from such measures are to be secured both for the wage 
earners and for the community, steps must be taken to ensure that the workers 
shall have the undiminished enjoyment of the hours of spare time so secured 
to them as aforesaid ; and 

Whereas it is important that, on the one hand, the workers should fully 
appreciate the value of the periods of spare time which have been secured to 
them and should do their utmost, in all circumstances, to prevent this spare 
time from being encroached upon, and, on the other hand, that employers should 
always aim at establishing wages corresponding sufficiently with the needs of 
the workers to make it unnecessary for them to have recourse during their periods 
of spare time to additional hours of paid work ; and 

Whereas prohibitions against the continuance of paid work in their own 
occupation, for the same or another employer, in excess of the legal working day, 
are recognised as being difficult to enforce, and may even, at times, seem to 
infringe the workers’ right of using their periods of spare time as they choose, 
the Conference nevertheless considers that attention should be drawn to the 
steps which have been taken in this direction in a number of countries : 

The Conference recommends that Governments should encourage and facili- 
tate the conclusion of collective agreements which will ensure a normal stan- 
dard of living to workers in exchange for the legal hours of work, and which will 
determine, by voluntary agreement between employers and workers, the measures 
to be taken to prevent workers from having recourse to additional paid work. 

And whereas it is agreed that every facility should be given to the workers 
to enable them to make the best use of their periods of spare time so secured 
to them as aforesaid, the Conference recommends : 

(a) That each Member, whilst having due regard to the requirements of 
different industries, local customs, and the varying capacities and habits of the 
different kinds of workers, should consider the means of so arranging the 
working day as to make the periods of spare time as continuous as possible ; 

(b) That, by means of a well-conceived transport system and by affording 
special facilities in regard to fares and time-tables, workers should be enabled 
to reduce to the minimum the time spent in travelling between their homes and 
their work, and that employers’ and workers’ organisations should be extensively 
consulted by public transport authorities or private transport undertakings as 
to the best means of securing such a system. 


II. Spare Time and Social Hygiene. 


Whereas the utilisation of the workers’ periods of spare time cannot be 
separated from the gencral measures adopted by the community for promoting 
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the health and welfare of all classes of society, the Conference, without attempt- 
ing to examine in detail each of the great welfare problems the solution of 
which would contribute to improving the workers’ status, recommends to the 
Members : 

(a) The encouragement of individual hygiene by the provision of public 
baths, swimming pools, etc. ; 

(5) legislative or private action against the misuse of alcohol, against tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, and gambling. 










III. Housing Policy. 







Whereas it is of advantage to the workers and to the whole community}to 
encourage everything tending to the harmonious development of the workers, 
family life ; and 

Whereas the most effective means of protecting the workers from the afore- 
said dangers is to place within their reach a proper home ; 

The Conference recommends the increase in number, if necessary in co- 
operation with the national or local authorities concerned, of healthy dwellings 
at low rentals in garden cities or urban communities, under proper conditions 
of health and comfort. 











IV. Institutions for the Utilisation of Spare Time. 









Without attempting to differentiate between the innumerable institutions 
which afford to the workers opportunities for the free exercise of their persona} 
tastes, the development of which is dependent on the manners and customs 
of each country or district, the Conference nevertheless draws the attention 
of the Members to the necessity of avoiding misplaced activities resulting from 
the establishment of institutions not called for by some well-defined need. 
The Conference desires to emphasise the importance of taking into account, in 
the establishment and development of these institutions, the desires, the tastes 
and the special requirements of the workers for whose use they are designed ; 

At the same time, among the institutions which may both assist full and 
harmonious development of the individual and of the family and contribute 

to the general progress of the community, the Conference recommends those 
schemes which have for their object ;| 

(a) the improvement of the workers’ domestic economy and family life 
(gardens, allotments, poultry keeping, etc.) which combine the benefits of recrea- 
tion with the feeling that some addition, however slight, is being made to the 
family resources ; 

(b) the development of the physical health and strength of the workers by 
means of games and sports which enable young workers who are working under 
the highly specialised conditions prevalent in modern industry to give free play 
to their energies in a manner which encourages initiative and the spirit of emu- 
lation ; 

(c) the extension of technical, domestic, and general education (libraries, 
reading-rooms, lectures, technical and general courses, etc.) which meets one of 
the workers’ most keenly felt needs and affords the best means of progress to 
industrial communities. 

The Conference further recommends that Members should encourage these 
forms of’activity by the grant of subventions to organisations concerned with 
the moral, intellectual, and physical development of the workers. 
































V. Free Use of Institutions and Co-ordination of Local Action. 





Whereas for many years past the workers in the great industrial countries 
have always sought to ensure that they may live their lives outside the factory 

4 or workshop in complete freedom and independence, and they particularly 
rg resent any outside interference in their private affairs, and this feeling is_so 
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strong as to provoke opposition to any attempts to deal, either nationally or 
internationally, with the question of the use of spare time for fear that it may 
possibly restrain their liberty ; and 

Whereas the Conference, while expressing appreciation of the motives which 
have Jed to the creation of institutions for the encouragement of the wise use 
of the spare time of the workers, suggests that Members should draw the atten- 
tion of the promoters of such institutions to the necessity of safeguarding the 
individual freedom of the workers against any system or scheme which has any 
tendency towards compelling the workers directly or indirectly to use any parti- 
cular institutions ; and 

Whereas the most practical and successful institutions are those which have 
been started and developed by the beneficiaries themselves, the Conference, 
while recognising that in many cases where public authorities or employers 
lend financial or other assistance for the encouragement of allotments, games, 
or educational institutions, and consequently have a legitimate claim to take 
part in their management, recommends that every care should be taken to avoid 
any encroachment on the liberty of those for whose use such institutions are 
intended. 

While not contemplating any systematic organisation of spare-time occupa- 
tions, but having in mind a number of successful efforts made to assist them, 
the Conference further recommends that each Member should consider the possi- 
bility of promoting the formation of district or local committees, composed of 
representatives of the public authorities, of employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, and of co-operative associations, for co-ordinating and harmonising the 
activities of the various institutions providing means of recreation. 

The Conference further recommends to the Members that an active and 
effective propaganda should be undertaken in each country for the purpose 
of educating opinion in favour of the proper use of the spare time of the 
workers. 


TEXTS ADOPTED BY A PROVISIONAL VOTE OF THE CONFERENCE 


Proposed Draft Convention eonecerning Equality of Treatment for National 
and Foreign Workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


Article I. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to grant to workers who are nationals of any other 
Member which shall have ratified the Convention, and who suffer personal 
injury by an industria] accident happening in its territory, or to the representa- 
tives of such workers, the same treatment in respect of workmen’s compensa- 
tion as it grants to its own nationals. 

This equality of treatment shall be guaranteed to foreign workers and their 
representatives without any condition as to residence ; with regard to the pay- 
ments which a Member would have to make outside its territory in the appli- 
cation of this principle, special arrangements shall be made between the Mem- 
bers concerned regarding the measures to be adopted. 


Article 2. 


Special agreements may be made between the Members concerned to provide 
that compensation for industrial accidents happening to workers whilst tempo- 
rarily or intermittently employed in the territory of one Member on behalf of 
an undertaking situated in the territory of another Member shall be governed 
by the laws and regulations of the second Member. 


Article 3. 


The Members who ratify this Convention and who do not already possess 
a system (whether by insurance or otherwise) of workmen’s compensation for 
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accidents agree to institute such a system within a period of three years from the 
date of ratification. 







Article 4. 











The Members who ratify this Convention further undertake to afford each 
other mutual assistance with a view to facilitating the application of the Con- 
vention and the execution of their respective laws and regulations on workmen’s 
compensation, and to inform the International Labour Office, which shall 
acquaint the other Members concerned, of any modifications in the laws and 
regulations in force on workmen’s compensation. 










Proposed Recommendation concerning Equality of Treatment for National 
and Foreign Workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 







I. 





In order to facilitate the application of the Draft Convention concerning 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, the Conference recommends that: 

(a) When a person to whom compensation is due under the laws and 
regulations of one Member resides in the territory of another Member, the neces- 
sary measures be taken to facilitate the payment of such compensation and to 
ensure the observance of the conditions governing such payment laid down 
by the said laws and regulations ; 

(b) In case of dispute concerning the non-payment, cessation of payment, 
or reduction of the compensation due to a person residing elsewhere than in the 
territory of the Member where his claim to compensation originated, facili- 
ties be afforded for taking proceedings in the competent courts of law in this 
country without requiring the attendance ef the person concerned ; 

(c) Any advantage in respect of exemption from duties and taxes, free 
issue of official documents, or other privilege granted by the law of each Member 
for any purposes connected with workmen’s compensation be extended under 
the same conditions to the subjects of the other Members who shall have ratified 
the Convention. 


















Il. 






The Conference recommends that, where in any country there exists no sys- 
tem (whether by insurance or otherwise) of workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
the Government shall, pending the institution of such a system, afford facili- 
ties to alien workers to benefit by the legislation on workmen’s compensation 
in their own countries. 







Proposed Draft Conventien econeerning the Weekly Suspension of Work for 
Twenty-four Hours in Glass-manufacturing Processes where 
Tank Furnaces are used 










Article I. 





Work shall be suspended for twenty-four consecutive hours per week in glass- 
manufacturing processes where tank furnaces.are used, subject to the conditions 
and exceptions laid down in the following Articles. 











Article 2. 


; Work shall in principle be suspended on Sunday or any other day already 
4 established by the legislation, the traditions or customs of the country or district. 
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Article 3. 


Exceptions to the provisions of the foregoing Articles may be authorised 
by each Member for the following work : 
(1) work which must necessarily be carried on continuously for technical 
or economic reasons ; 
(2) preparatory, complementary, or repair work which must be carried out 
during the absence. of the staff in order to secure the normal conduct 
of the undertaking on working days. 


Article 4. 


A list of the classes of work referred to in Article 3 shall be drawn up by the 
competent authority of each Member after consultation with the responsible 
associations of employers and workers, wherever such exist, and shall be com- 
municated to the International Labour Office. 

The list shall be accompanied by a statement of the grounds on which each 
class of work is included. 


Article 6. 


If a revision of the list referred to in Article 4 shall have been necessitated 
by subsequent modifications in technical processes or the organisation of work 
in the glass industry, the Member concerned shall, in the annual report which 
it submits in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace, inform the International 
Labour Office of the changes made in this list, and state the reasons for which 
they have been made. 


Article 6. 


Workers employed on work authorised during the general rest-period shall be 
granted individually or in shifts a weekly rest of at least twenty-four con- 
secutive hours, in conformity with the provisions of the Convention of 1921 
concerning the weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 


Article 7. 


Temporary exceptions to the provisions of Articles 1 and 2 may be allowed 
in case of accident, actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or plant, or in case of force majeure, but only so far as may be neces- 
sary to avoid serious interference with the ordinary wcrking of the undertaking. 

The employer shall inform the competent authorities in all cases in which 
he shall have made use of the temporary exceptions provided for above. 


Proposed Draft Convention on Night Work in Bakeries 


Article 1. 


Subject to the exceptions hereinafter provided, the making of bread, pastry, 
or other flour confectionery during the night is forbidden. 

This prohibition applies to the work of all persons, including proprietors as 
well as workers, engaged in the making of such products ; but it does not apply 
to work which is done by members of the same family for their own consumption. 

This Convention has no application to the wholesale manufacture of biscuits. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term night signifies a period of at 
least seven consecutive hours. The beginning and end of this period shall be 
fixed by the competent authority in each country after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned, and the period shall include 


3 
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the interval between eleven o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning ; 
when it is required by the climate or season, the interval between ten o’clock 
in the evening and four o’clock in the morning may be substituted for the interval 
between eleven o’clock in the evening and five o'clock in the morning. 


Article 3. 


After consultation with the employers’ and the workérs’ organisations concerned 
the competent authority in each country may make regulations to determine : 

(a) the permanent exceptions necessary for the execution of preparatory 
or complementary work as far as it must necessarily be carried on outside the 
normal hours of work, provided that no more than the strictly necessary num- 
ber of workers and no young persons under the age of eighteen shall be employed 
in’‘such work ; 

(b) the permanent exceptions necessary for requirements arising from the 
particular circumstances of the baking industry in tropical countries ; 

(c) the permanent exceptions necessary for the arrangement of the weekly 
rest ; 

(d) the temporary exceptions necessary to enable an undertaking to deal 
with unusual pressure of work or national necessities. 


Article 4. 


Exceptions may be made to the provisions of Article 1 in case of accident, 
actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done to machinery or plant, 
or in case of force majeure, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordinary working of the undertaking. 


Article 5. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take appropriate measures 
to ensure that the prohibition prescribed in Article 1 is effectively enforced, 
and shall enable the employers, the workers, and their respective organisations 
to co-operate in such measures, in conformity with the Recommendation 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its Fifth Session (1923). 


Article 6. 


The provisions of this Convention shall not take effect until 1st January. 
1927. 





Financial Systems in Social Insurance 


by 
Jacques EERDINAND-DREYFUS 


Member of the Institute of French Actuaries 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided 
last January that the 1925 Session of the International Labour 
Conference should be devoted to social insurance questions, and 
instructed the Office to draw up a general report on the subject. This 
report will include a comparative analysis of the legislation in force 
in different countries for each class of risk (accidents, sickness and 
maternity, invalidity and old age, death, unemployment) and a survey 
of general problems of current importance in social insurance. 

The Office is already in possession of sufficient source material 
to be able to prepare the comparative analysis of national legislations. 
But the survey of the general problems of insurance would seem to 
be necessarily a task off greater difficulty. Since 1914, in fact, there 
has been a perceptible falling off in the volume of critical examination 
of systems and theories, and recent publications of real interest are 
extremely rare. 

The Office therefore thought it desirable to invite certain external 
collaborators to contribute articles on the general problems of insurance, 
for publication in the International Labour Review’. Its intention 
in doing so was to secure not an analysis of national legislation, but 
rather a survey of ideas, a comparison of theories, a study of problems 
which to-day demand solution in new forms, and an indication of 
present-day tendencies in the domain of social insurance. 

The Review may perhaps serve as a forum for the expression 
of further comments and suggestions on the subject which may be 
contributed by insurance specialists, members of national parliaments, 
or representatives of employers’ or workers’ organisations. An 





1 It is prososed to deal with the following subjects: Should imsurance be 
workers’ insurance, social insurance, or national insurance? the division of the 
cost of insurance ; systems of benefits ; financial systems; administration ; the 
unity of insurance and the co-ordination of its dierent branches ; the medical 
profession and compulsory social insurance. 
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exchange of views of this kind is sure to lighten considerably the 
labours of the 1925 Conference. 

The article below on financial systems in social insurance by 
a well-known French expert, Mr. Jacques Ferdinand-Dreyfus, is 
the first of the projected series. 


- wrtaenemees has been described by Mr. Poterin du Motel as 

‘‘ a wager by the insured on the occurrence of an event which 
he fears’’. If to define social insurance it were only necessary to 
extend to the community the definition of individual insurance 
thus suggested by an eminent actuary, the question of a financial 
system would hardly arise, or rather it would be solved in almost 
every case by the adoption of the system known as “ state dis- 
tribution’. A well-organised state should be able with the help 
of its statistical departments to forecast, for the years nearest to 
the period of valuation, the number of aged workers without means, 
widows and orphans suddenly deprived of their support, and indus- 
trial accidents and their direct or indirect victims. A simple allo- 
cation could then be made from the budget receipts of a sum fixed 
in advance, with due allowance, according to the risk, for a more or 
less considerable addition — an aggregate “ loading ’’, to use the 
technical term — to meet accidental differences in excess of valua- 
tions. The result would then be that perfect “‘ social guarantee ”’ 
contemplated by Fourier : the simple, indeed too simple, formula 
of a society which, having once organised an automatic system of 
pecuniary compensation for every risk to which any of its members 
is exposed, would be free to pursue an idle existence, freed from 
any consideration of solidarity. 

Against this facile conception, which elevates the elementary 
principle of clan solidarity to the proportions of the modern state 
providence, it is possible to-day to set forty years’ experience of 
social insurance in Europe. Throughout, from the earliest achieve- 
ments of the Bismark Empire to the most recent institutions of 
the Soviet Republic, one essential principle emerges : the separate 
financial entity of the social insurance fund, a principle which 
involves as its natural and almost immediate corollary that of 
administration by the direct representatives of the persons con- 
cerned. The question of the financial system is by no means purely 
financial, actuarial, or statistical. It is indissolubly bound up 
with the psychology of the members of the insurable and insured 
community, who are inevitably faced with the problem of an 
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administration at once economic (implying prevention) and compre- 
hensive (with classification of risks for the purpose of exact deter- 
mination of cost). The “social engineers’? employed by social 
insurance institutions, actuaries, hygienists, town-planning experts, 
etc., are bound to take account, in framing their proposals, of the 
ideas and theories current among those concerned, and to reconcile 
them with the statistical and scientific conclusions with which 
their professional experience has familiarised them. 

It is clear that, once the national finances are separated from 
the special finances of social insurance, even if the former aid the 
latter by defined and limited subsidies, the organisation of the 
financial system changes in character: continuity “in space ” 
with the general resources of the country disappears or is strictly 
limited, while continuity “‘ in time ” of the successive accounting 
periods becomes an imperative necessity. Straightforward distri- 
bution of the funds available for social insurance among the per- 
sons entitled is no longer sufficient to cope with disturbances due to 
epidemics, more or less sudden variations in age or wage distri- 
bution, rigidity or relaxation of obligations, economic changes 
leading to the creation or disappearance of industries, and changes 
in the purchasing power of money. From one financial period 
to another it is necessary to build up a reserve, to effect savings, 
or to “ capitalise’. The mathematical measure of the extent 
to which ‘ capitalisation’?! must be applied will naturally vary 
with the risk and with the economic class to which the in- 
sured belong. Accordingly there seems to be some doubt as to the 
importance of finding for every problem a mathematically perfect 
answer based strictly on the theory of probability. Even if per- 
fect statistical material for the past were available (as it might 
sometimes be), it would still be impossible to apply to social phe- 
nomena the laws which hold good for the mathematical recreution 
of drawing red and black balls out of an urn®. This is easily shown 
by comparing the frequency, over a long period, of the deviations 
from the mean of simple demographic phenomena (e.g. births and 
deaths) with the corresponding frequency as calculated from the 
principle known as “‘ Gauss’s Law’”’. The more economic factors 
affect demographic phenomena, the greater and more difficult to 





 I.e. the system in which the premiums paid on behalf of each insured person 
are credited to a separate account in his name, the fund so formed (including 
interest) determining the value of the pension, etc., to which he is entitled. [Trans- 
lator. | 

* Cf. Emile Boret: Théorie des probabilités, ch. XI. 
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determine becomes the amplitude of the oscillations, of the extreme 
limits, of a given measure or probability. In actuarial science, 
even more than in physics, it is a waste of time to discuss the 
fourth decimal place when the first is uncertain. A survey of the 
various risks which it is the object of social insurance to cover 
and reduce will lead the student to reflect in each case on the possi- 
bility of expressing the problem as an equation. 












INSURANCE AGAINST SHORT ILLNESSES 










The ordinary statistics of general morbidity (in contradistinc- 
tion to nosology, which is used for statistics of diseases classified 
by genus and species) generally present three series of data. (a) A 
certain sample of the community observed (e.g. 1,000 persons) 
shows a certain average number of cases of sickness in the year ; 
from this can be calculated the frequency or probability of sickness 
during the year per head of the community. (b) Each case of 
sickness involves a certain average number of days’ incapacity 
for the person affected. (c) Data (a) and (b) together give the prob- 
able average number of days’ sickness per insured person per year. 

The purely financial solution of the problem of sickness in- 
surance would apparently be to provide for each day’s sickness a 
fixed sum in partial or total compensation for the loss occasioned 
thereby, either (a) a uniform payment for all insured persons, 
iz covered by a uniform contribution, the product of which is dis- 
i tributed in proportion to the number of days’ sickness, or (b) a pay- 
i ment calculated as a uniform percentage of the wages or earnings 
of the insured, covered by a contribution also varying with wages or 
earnings. In both cases distribution is effected on a basis of strict 
equality, which does not necessarily mean equity. 

This, however, is just one of those forms of insurance in which 
financial methods must be subordinated to social and economic 
factors. In addition to money compensation, provision must be 
made for the restoration of health, protection from infection, and 
prevention of the disease itself, which must be taken in hand and 
checked, if possible, before it involves incapacity for work. The 
legal principle of compensation — by a fixed sum or otherwise — 
must be coupled with the right to a minimum standard of living, 
by which an insured person earning low wages should be entitled 
to a higher percentage of compensation. The minimum standard 
of living must, moreover, be secured not only to the insured him- 
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self, but to the whole family group, large or small, dependent upon 
him for support. 

In such complex conditions equality of distribution becomes 
almost impossible. The cost of medical attendance, medicines, 
surgical operations, orthopaedic treatment, artificial appliances, 
and preventive treatment has no relation to the economic position 
of the insured. If the contribution is proportionate to wages 
(whatever the proportion), the corresponding compensation would 
necessarily, after deducting these fixed charges, be lower, not only 
absolutely but relatively, in proportion as the wages or earnings 
were lower. A minimum standard of living could only then be 
restored by a “ more than proportional” contribution by the 
classes in receipt of higher wages, or— which is financially the 
same thing — by the British method of ‘‘ penalising low wages ”’ by 
requiring employers of low-paid labour to pay a proportionately 
higher contribution, or, again, by the intervention of the com- 
munity as represented by the state, province, or municipality. 

The inclusion in sickness insurance of ‘‘ family responsibilities ”’ 
would still further accentuate these tendencies. To the best 
knowledge of the writer, the French Bill at present under consider- 
ation is the most far-reaching in this respect, owing to the peculiar 
demographic conditions in France. Two sources of receipts are 
used. In the first place, the contributions as a whole bear the cest 
of sick benefit for the wife (not in employment) and children (under 
16) of the insured ; the total contribution being strictly propor- 
tionate to wages, the indirect result is that bachelors and widowers 
without children pay in part for the benefits enjoyed by the 
families of married men. In the second place, the daily sick benefit 
is increased in proportion to the number of young children, and this 
additional expenditure is repaid in full to the insurance funds by 
means of a state grant. Thus, in the minds of the authors of this 
legislation, moral and social considerations and concern for the needs 
of the insured have competed with the spirit of equality and indi- 
vidualism often attributed to the country of the Code Napoléon. 

In the opposite order of ideas, an article of this kind must at 
least refer to the question of the additional premiums which, even 
in a system of compulsory insurance, the financial authorities may 
be tempted to introduce to cover increased risks. Examples of 
factors likely to increase the morbidity rate are climate, occupa- 
tion, age, and sex. Climate might at first sight appear of little 
importance in Europe, in view of the relative uniformity of tem- 
perature throughout any one country. Recent examples, however, 
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have shown that it may have an effect, in a sense, in an increase 
of morbidity among persons “ not acclimatised ’’, i.e. immigrants 
who are specially sensitive to a change of climate ; an attempt has 
been made to cover this additional risk by charging it, in part at 
least, to the country of emigration. The direct effect of occupa- 
tion, i.e. the occupational risk of disease (which must not be con- 
founded with the much more limited risk of occupational disease) 
has been investigated by many statisticians, influenced by the 
example of the closely related system of industrial accident insu- 
rance ; it appears, however, that no precise quantitative measure 
of the special part played by occupation in the general risk of 
disease has been found. One of the masters of the science of social 
insurance, Mr. Fuster, did not hesitate to state recently before 
the Paris Statistical Society that it was not so much the exercise 
of certain occupations which created the risk of disease, but rather 
the pre-existence of physiological defects in certain subjects which 
led them to enter occupations of a lighter or less exacting character. 
This would explain certain apparent anomalies, such, for example, 
as the fact that in railways the morbidity among office employees 
is distinctly higher than that among permanent-way men!. 
The influence on morbidity of such physiological causes as sex 
and age is, on the other hand, indisputable and definite. From 
the financial point of view, however, there is the difficulty that 
insurable persons with a high sickness rate, such as women and 
elderly persons, have the lowest wages and smallest power of 
contributing. As between the sexes there is no means of restoring 
financial equality ; and it is quite clear that to calculate contri- 
butions on a general average will inevitably place an added burden 
on male insured persons by making them bear part of the cost of 
sick benefit to insured women. As regards age, on the other hand, 
some system might be conceived — with all due reservations as to 
the possibilities of carrying it into effect — by which young insured 
persons would be charged a premium more than proportional to 
the risk of sickness ; the excess payments would then be “ capita- 
lised ’’, or credited to an individual account, to be utilised until 
exhausted when the insured attains an advanced age. British legis- 
lation has traces of this idea : in the case of members entering into 
insurance after the age of 16, it provides for the constitution of a 
“reserve value ” to meet the loss, if any, arising from such late 
entry into insurance. These reserve values, however, are covered 





1 Statement by Dr. Frédet to the Paris Statistical Society, 21 Nov. 1923. 
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by a special deduction from the contributions as a whole, so that 
this apparent “retrospective capitalisation ’’, as it is called in 
French actuarial language, is in reality effected by recourse to a 
general fund. 


BrrtH AND MATERNITY INSURANCE 


It is obvious frat this form of insurance is financially a comple- 
ment to sickness and invalidity insurance. While in the latter 
cases the maximum risk is in the higher ages, the maximum fre- 
quency of maternity is in the lower ages, and disappears completely 
in households where the wife has reached 45 or 50 years of age. A 
system of compulsory insurance on a basis of distribution of costs 
would naturally lighten the contributions of young or married 
insured persons at the expense of unmarried, childless, and aged 
persons. The incorporation of this branch in the financial system of 
sickness insurance, which is done by almost all existing laws, tends 
therefore to restore a more equitable balance. 

It should further be noted that the consideration for the pro- 
tection of the race expressed in the International Convention of 
Washington has, in this particular case, resulted in the fixing of a 
minimum number of days’ compensation. Every financial sys- 
tem including this form of insurance must in future provide the 
necessary funds for the payment of the legal benefits for the work- 
ing days of six weeks before and six weeks after confinement ; 
that is to say, for the payment to the insured mother of a mini- 
mum of 72 days’ benefit for every birth. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 


The disabilities of the worker which have so far been considered, 
sickness (exclusive of permanent invalidity) and maternity, are 
essentially temporary. As soon as the disability ceases, the 
worker recovers his full capacity for work and the function of 
the insurance fund ends. 

In the sphere of industria] accidents there are a large number of 
expenses to which the foregoing observations also apply. Medical 





1 Cf. Goury: “ Capitalisation et répartition en matiére d’assurances contre 
les accidents du travail” (thése présentée a l'Institut des Actuaires francais), in 
Bulletin de l'Institut des Actuaires frangais, Sept. 1908. 
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attendance, supply of medicines, and compensation in case of tem- 
porary incapacity naturally call for a system of distribution of 
costs. The assimilation to sickness insurance appears so natural 
that in countries such as Germany, where the social insurance sys- 
tem is compulsory and practically complete, the fact that the 
financial system is the same results in compensation for ‘‘ minor 
accidents ” (i.e. those involving less than 13 weeks’ incapacity) 
being paid by the sickness insurance funds, the special institutions 
for accident insurance being responsible for the payment of pensions 
to the victims of accidents resulting in prolonged or permanent 
incapacity and to dependants (widows, orphans, ascendants), and 
above all for the prevention of risks and reduction of the number 
of accidents by all suitable technical and financial measures (e.g. 
protective appliances, additional premiums, penalties). 

In dealing with insurance against permanent incapacity or 
death resulting from industrial accidents it becomes necessary to 
consider systems which provide for the payment of pensions, since 
almost every legislative system has adopted this mode of compen- 
sation in preference to the payment of a single lump sum. An 
easy theoretical case will immediately demonstrate that a system 
of simple distribution of annual costs is quite unsuitable. 

Let the amount of the pensions to be granted in respect of the 
industrial accidents occurring in the course of a year be taken as 
1,000. In the first year of operation of the system, assuming that 
the dates on which the pensions begin are distributed equally over 
the twelve months, the theoretical expenditure will be equal to 
_— , or 500. 

In the following year (the second year of operation) a certain 
proportion of the pensions granted in the first year, say 10 per 
cent., will lapse as a result of deaths, recoveries, remarriage of 
widows, etc. ; the total expenditure under this head will therefore 


be 1,000 (1 —z), or 900. In addition, the accidents occurring 


during the second year will involve, as stated above, an expendi- 
ture of a or 500. The total expenditure for the second year 


will therefore be 900 + 500, or 1,400, i.e. a little less than 1 14 times 
the amount of the pensions to be granted in one year. 


In the third year there must be provided: (a) a sum of 
1,000 


half a year’s pensions, i.e. 


, or 500, for accidents occurring in that year, (6) for acci- 


dents occurring in the second year a sum of 1,000 (1 — = 
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900, (c) for accidents occurring in the first year, assuming a further 
decrease of 8 per cent., a sum of 900 (1 — =), or 828. The total 
expenditure will thus be 2.228, or rather less than 21% times the 
annual amount of the pensions corresponding to the annual average 
of accidents. 

It will be seen that the annual theoretical expenditure will 
continue to increase until all the pensions granted in respect of 
accidents in the first year have lapsed. It should be added that 
the assumed constancy in the financial effects of accidents occur- 
ring in the course of a year has little relation to actual experience. 
The general increase in wages, even in periods of monetary sta- 
bility, the progressive industrialisation of the majority of countries, 
and finally the increase in: knowledge of labour legislation among 
those directly concerned, tend in general to increase year by year 
both the number of accidents for which compensation is paid, and 
the amounts of the pensions, which are always based on wages. 

This brief financial analysis, which has been purposely con- 
densed and simplified as much as possible, shows the practicalimpos- 
sibility of meeting these constantly increasing expenses by a system 
of variable premiums, which would have to bear to each other 
the proportions 0.5 : 1.4 : 2.228, ete. This would lead to insta- 
bility in the financial contributions of the industries required to bear 
the cost of compensation, and this in turn to a fundamental insta- 
bility in costs of production which would disturb the economic 
equilibrium. 

** Elementary ”’ distribution, or distribution of annual costs, 
being excluded, various financial systems, differing little from each 
other in practice, have been adopted. French legislation does not 
compel the owners of undertakings to insure against accidents, 
but they are required to hold, in the form of certain specified securi- 
ties, the capital sum necessary for providing the pensions granted, 
i.e. the present value’ of the pensions payable in the future to in- 
jured persons and to the dependants of deceased persons, in respect 
of all accidents which have already occurred. In practice this 
means that each year a sum must be collected representing the 
capital value of all the payments to be made in following years 





: These values are calculated by the rules of the theory of probabilities and 
general actuarial rules, taking a given rate of interest (at present 5 per cent.), and 
with two tables of mortality, one for persons permanently and totally disabled, 
the other for dependants suffering indirectly (widows, orphans, ascendants). The 
cover for pensions for partial incapacity is calculated by interpolation between the 
two scales. 
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on account of the pensions granted during the year, the amount 
varying only for the reasons already indicated, namely, fluctua- 
tions in the number of persons covered by imsurance or in 
wages, or changes in the technique of an industry or in the type 
of worker employed which are likely to modify the accident risk, 
etc. It may be added that, while insurance is not compulsory 
under French law, the risk of insolvency is covered by the ob- 
ligation to reinsure in a state institution imposed on both insured 
and uninsured employers under a differential tariff. This system 
has in practice fully realised the hopes of its creators, as the rights 
of the victims of accidents have never suffered from the failure or 
bankruptcy of the persons responsible for the payment of pensions. 

The purely financial technique of the French system appears 
irreproachable, but it provides no direct financial incentive for 
the prevention of accidents. The German system, on the contrary, 
is financially empirical, but compels trade organisations consisting 
of the owners of undertakings themselves to undertake insurance, 
and encourages the introduction of safety measures for the reduc- 
tion of risks by a system of rebates on premiums, penalties, and 
differential and discriminating tariffs. 

German legislation proposed to build up a reserve fund by a 
series of temporary increases in the sums needed to provide the 
annual benefits, which are themselves calculated as a percentage 
of wages. These increases diminished with each year of operation : 
300 per cent. of the contributions in the first year, 200 in the 
second year, 150 in the third, etc., down to 10 per cent. in the 
eleventh year. It was originally hoped that at the last-named 
date the ratio of the reserve fund (increases plus compound inter- 
est) to the benefits paid would have been sufficiently large for 
the process to be stopped, and even for the interest to be applied 
in reduction of contributions. In fact, however, the continual 
increase in the accidents entitling to compensation compelled the 
German legislature in 1900 to extend the period for building up 
the reserve from 21 to 31 years, even though its capital value was 
limited to three times the amount of the compensation paid during 
the year in which the last increase was collected. 


OLp AGE INSURANCE 


As in the case of industrial accidents, the cover for the cost of 
old age pensions insurance must allow for the necessity of meeting 
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successive additions to the number of persons entitled to a pension. 
Once the first group of beneficiaries has disappeared, and assum- 
ing that the annual additions will be approximately constant 
owing to the economic and demographic stability of the popula- 
tion of a given country, a period will be reached when the annual 
influx of new pensioners will be theoretically balanced by the 
disappearance of older pensioners. As the legal definition of old 
age varies from 55 to 70 years in different countries and occupa- 
tions, the period of theoretical maximum expenditure will be 
reached after an interval of from 20 to 30 years. 

From the purely financial point of view the system of distri- 
bution of capital values already explained would appear to meet 
all requirements. Given that, out of a population of 10 million 
possible beneficiaries, 200,000 reach pensionable age, say 60, each 
year : if a life annuity of one gold franc at the age of 60 can be 
obtained by the payment of a single premium of 10, the cost of 
providing a life annuity of 1,000 gold francs per person for the 
community concerned (which may include both the possible bene- 
ficiaries and also their employers and the state) will be 2,000 mil- 
lion gold francs, which may be distributed either uniformly 
(200 gold francs per head) or in proportion to the wages or income 
of each possible future beneficiary. 

Here too the apparent accuracy of financial arithmetic comes 
into conflict with the thousand complexities of actual experience. 
In the first place there is a further point which is a matter of figures. 
Certain insured persons die before reaching pensionable age, and 
others discontinue their contributions when they cease to belong 
to the insured community. These unused payments are then dis- 
tributed among survivors of the same age. If the contribution 
per head is uniform throughout the working life, it may, with 
capitalised compound interest and the unused contributions noted 
above, produce an old age pension appreciably larger than would 
result from a system of distribution either of annual costs or of 
capital values. Moreover, the effect of either of these systems 
is that an insured person who was 59 years of age when the in- 
surance system came into operation, and therefore pays only one 
annual contribution, receives the same pension as a person who 
at the same period was only 16 years of age and therefore pays no 
less than 44 contributions. It is easy to imagine the psychological 
opposition which the adoption of such a principle would arouse 
in all cases where the pension fund is even partially composed 
of payments made by the future pensioner. In France particularly 
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it would be impossible to enforce any legislation which did not 
make at least some provision for capitalisation of individual 
accounts during the period of insurance. This is due to the fact 
that the Nationat Old Age Pensions Fund (Caisse nationale des 
retraites pour la vieillesse), which has been in existence for nearly 
75 years and is very widely popularised, treats each payment made 
during the period of insurance as the single premium for a deferred 
life annuity, the actual pension drawn being the aggregate of all 
these partial annuities. 

The importance of these psychological factors becomes abun- 
dantly clear when, instead of a mere statistical valuation of in- 
surable wage-earners as a whole, an attempt is made to distinguish 
the tendencies which determine among them what may be called 
the ‘‘ economic careers ’’, the curriculum vitae economicae, of the 
insured. Investigations made by the present writer into the 
comparative age distribution of French wage-earners and small 
employers' suggest the following general conclusion, which is, of 
course, liable to variation for different industries and economic 
activities. Of a given number of young wage-earners between 
18 and 25 years of age, not more than two-thirds live to the age 
of 60 (table of mortality C.R.). Of these two-thirds, however, 
about six-tenths leave the ranks of wage-earners to become crafts- 
men, small shopkeepers, or farmers, or, in the case of young women 
who marry and have children, to devote themselves exclusively 
to household duties. Only a quarter or a third remain wage- 
earners? for the whole of their life. In particular, the frequency 
curve of age distribution reaches the maximum for wage-earners 
in the ages preceding and immediately following compulsory mili- 
tary service, after which there is a rapid fall. For employers, 
on the other hand, the curve reaches its maximum and is almost 
stationary from 35 to 50, while the subsequent slow fall is probably 
due much more to mortality than to exceptional cases of return 
to the ranks of dependent workers. Similar observations have 
been made in many countries, including Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, where they have been taken as the financial bases for 
social insurance schemes under consideration. 

The natural conclusion from these facts is that a system of 
distribution, either of the costs for the year or of the capital 





1 J. Ferpinanp-Dreyrus : Les prévisions statistiques et financiéres des Assu- 
rances sociales, ch. X and diagram ITI. 

* Based on figures excluding government officials and workers and similar 
categories (railway workers, seamen, miners). 
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needed to cover future payments, could only be fully justified in 
an absolutely nation-wide scheme of old age insurance, such as has 
been attempted by Swedish legislation. The present article is 
not the place to discuss the comparative merits of workers’ in- 
surance and national insurance; but it would seem that, if the object 
of old age insurance is to secure the wage-earner against the risk 
of being unable to find employment by reason of advanced age, 
the financial system cannot safely be such as to annex for the ex- 
clusive benefit of workers who remain workers the whole of the 
payments made by persons who have ceased to be wage-earners. 
Some degree of individual capitalisation must therefore be main- 
tained in any case, but the legislator will have to consider whether, 
in the interests of national production, the incomplete pension 
so constituted should be increased by a further sum provided by 
a system of distribution. The financial difficulties which have 
followed the war in all European states may well oblige these 
states to economise on contributions from their own funds by 
utilising for the immediate increase of pensions produced by 
capitalisation a small part of the total contributions paid when 
new legislation first comes into force. 


INVALIDITY INSURANCE 


The conception of invalidity, considered as damage needing 
compensation, varies not only from one country to another, but 
sometimes even in the laws of a single country. The financial, 
legal, and social system of compensation will, in fact, differ accord- 
ing as the legislator has been influenced by the desire to alleviate 
physical or economic loss. 

Historically, in most modern states, the first measures of com- 
pensation were those of military law. The invalidity had to be 
something visible and tangible, ‘‘ the absolute loss of the use of 
a limb” (French Act of 1831). Compensation was ‘‘ determined 
by the previous rank of the soldier ’’ (the same Act). The pecuniary 
compensation was to retain some reflection of the prestige and 
authority with which the disabled warrior had previously been 
invested. There was no thought of re-absorption into industry 
or of “ re-education ’’, either vocational or merely functional or 
physical. The financial system was as simple as the legal concep- 
tion. A definite pension payable at stated intervals was granted 
by the state, which was considered as absolved thereby from all 
further obligation. 
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The first definition of ‘‘ economic invalidity ’’ appears to have 
been enunciated by the legislation of Bismarck, by means of a 
series of limitations scrupulously graduated and weighed. Sec- 
tion 1255 of the German Insurance Code provides as follows : 
‘‘ Any person no longer able, in an employment suitable to his 
strength and capacities and with reasonable regard to his experience 
and previous occupation, to earn one-third of the amount which 
persons of sound body and mind belonging to the same class and 
with a similar training ordinarily earn by their labour in the same 
district, shall be deemed to be suffering from invalidity.” This 
definition undeniably — and indeed necessarily — contains an 
arbitrary element. But the logic of such a definition will at least 
lead modern legislators to abandon the conception of an exclu- 
sively compensatory pension and to substitute for it or add to it 
preventive and curative treatment, benefits in kind, or the sani- 
torium benefit of British law. The restoration of the capacity 
for work tends to take precedence of the conception of pecuniary 
compensation. Even recent British legislation on war pensions, 
while allowing a fairly high percentage of disability even for slight 
injuries, has balanced this generosity by combining a system of 
weekly payments with a more or less successful organisation for 
finding employment ; thus in effect the pension becomes a sort of 
temporary unemployment relief, leaving state funds to support 
only the seriously disabled men who are really unemployable. 
It is not enough to say that the same physiological disability 
may have different economic consequences in different occupations : 
that an affection of the heart which prevents the driver of a motor 
lorry from continuing his occupation will not prevent a bank clerk 
from adding up his columns of figures. Even in the same occu- 
pation differences in grade may operate in a precisely opposite 
direction to those in the army, where pecuniary compensation 
rises with rank. If a wage-earner in agriculture or commerce is 
disabled, the livelihood of the whole family which is dependent 
upon him is endangered. A small farmer, shopkeeper, or crafts- 
man will be less directly exposed to loss by reason of the family 
co-operation which is the distinctive mark of his class. This 
perhaps explains why, in countries like Germany, where invalidity 
insurance is at the centre of the social insurance system, only a 
very small number of persons from the ranks of independent 
(selbstindig) workers take advantage of the voluntary insurance 
scheme. In France, on the other hand, where the classes bene- 
fiting from old age pension schemes, such as public officials and 
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the like (railwaymen, seamen, etc.), have always enjoyed a certain 
social regard, it is these same middle classes which make up the 
bulk of the membership of pension or mutual insurance societies, 
tontines, savings banks and building societies, which hold out to 
their members the prospect of a deferred life annuity or a capital 
sum which is often represented by a little house of their own. 

These sociological factors naturally tend to the adoption of 
distribution of costs as the ultimate financial form of a system of 
invalidity insurance. Undoubtedly insurance legislation must 
at first resort to individual capitalisation to some extent. Sana- 
toria, dispensaries, and preventive institutions cannot be built 
overnight, and for the provision of invalidity pensions it will still 
be necessary for many years to refer to the work of such experts 
as Maingie, Schaertlin, and Hamza ; with their aid, combining the 
probabilities of death, beginning of invalidity, and return to health, 
it is possible to calculate with remarkable theoretical accuracy 
the pension which corresponds to the capitalised value of the con- 
tributions of the insured person during the preceding period of 
health. Judging by the high death-rate shown by all trial statis- 
tics among persons permanently disabled, especially where the 
disablement is due to disease (tuberculosis, etc.), it should be pos- 
sible to guarantee life pensions of considerable amount as com- 
pared with the relatively small capital accumulated. If, however, 
the function of genuine invalidity insurance be taken to include 
the prevention and cure of disease by vigorous temporary treat- 
ment, a considerable proportion of the capital accumulated must 
be invested in buildings and equipment to secure health and rest 
for the insured. Social insurance institutions may even legiti- 
mately contract immediate loans for this purpose, to be repaid 
out of future contributions. Thus future generations will rightly 
bear part of the cost of the good health which they owe to the 
efforts of their predecessors. 


Lire InsuRANCE ; SuRvivors’ INSURANCE 


In most systems of social insurance covering the whole wage- 
earning population of a state it has been impossible for financial 
reasons to provide for insurance against death except in the form 
of a lump sum paid all at once or in instalments spread over a very 
short period. Widows’ and orphans’ pensions are in practice only 
paid to certain classes which have always enjoyed special privileges 

4 
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(public officials, railwaymen, seamen, miners ; in Germany, com- 
mercial employees). 

The risk of death increases steadily with age, the increase being 
particularly rapid from the age of 45 onwards, yet social insurance 
does not appear to follow the practice of commercial insurance 
in varying the premium for life insurance with the age of entry 
into insurance. The excess premium resulting from the low death- 
rate during youth is capitalised and used to make good the in- 

evitable deficit at the higher ages. 

Here too an economic consideration takes precedence of 
respect for traditional financial theory. What is to be feared is not 
so much death in general as premature death. The object of the 
insurance payment is to enable the family of a worker who has died 
while fully able to work to provide temporarily against the con- 
sequences of his sudden decease. The general fund will provide 
the capital sum, varying according to the standard of life (previous 
' wages) and family responsibilities of the deceased. An insured 
person already in receipt of an invalidity or old age pension, on 
the other hand, may be regarded, in relation to his family, as a 
burden rather than an assistance. His death hardly justifies the 
payment of compensation, and a system of social insurance can 
at the most provide for the payment of funeral expenses. 

So far as the writer is aware, the only provision up to the 
present for the payment of pensions to widows and orphans is that 
of German common law, which does not however indicate any 
special method of allocating contributions for the purpose. As 
regards pensions to orphans, which are limited in all legislative 
systems to children below an age varying between 13 and 21, pro- 
visional capitalisation is only justified as a transitional measure. 
If, for example, the law fixes the maximum age of beneficiaries at 
16, from the sixteenth year of operation onwards the number of 
beneficiaries will theoretically be constant, unless there is an increase 
in the insurable population. The normal financial system will be 
that, of distribution of costs. 

Widows’ pensions, under Section 1258 of the German Social 
Insurance Code, are only paid to women in a condition of perma- 
nent invalidity, the definition of which repeats that given above. 
This “‘ economic ” definition, which is quite rational for a wage- 
earner in a skilled occupation, appears singularly elastic and ob- 
scure when applied to housewives exclusively occupied in looking 
after their household ; it seems unlikely that statistics will ever be 
obtained on which to base a rational financial system of insurance 
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against economic invalidity for persons outside the sphere of pro- 
duction or commerce. For widows, as for small traders and the 
like, the most suitable solution seems to be a system of old age 
insurance. A combination of methods might be considered in which 
on the death of the husband the general fund would provide in a 
single payment the capital necessary to produce the life annuity 
fixed by the law either at the pensionable age, or immediately 
if the widow has children to support. The system in the present 
French Bill seems to correspond closely with economic realities. 
It follows the young woman worker throughout her career, capit- 
alises to an individual old age insurance account the compulsory 
payments made during the period of wage-earning, gives her the 
right to continue her payments after marriage, and re-admits her 
to compulsory insurance if, on her widowhood, she again becomes 
a wage-earner. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The scope of the present article does not allow of detailed com- 
parison of the various financial systems of unemployment insurance, 
and in addition the International Labour Office has already 
published very detailed and comprehensive information on this 
branch of insurance’. Further it may be questioned whether 
unemployment involves a definite and foreseeable risk such that a 
system of insurance on a sound or even probable financial basis 
could be created to compensate the worker for the loss of wages and 
employment resulting from economic circumstances. 

True, there seems nothing theoretically to prevent an actuary 
from constructing a complete mathematical theory, always pro- 
vided he does not substitute figures for his algebraic symbols. 





' INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Remedies for Unemployment. Geneva, 
1922. 141 pp. 

——— Studies and Reports, Series C (Unemployment): No. 1. British Legisla- 
tion on Unemployment Insurance (Oct. 1920; 16 pp.) ; No. 2. Government Action 
in dealing with Unemployment in Italy (Oct. 1920; 28 pp.) ; No. 5. The Organisa- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance and Employment Exchanges in France (Feb. 1921 ; 
22 pp.). 

——— International Labour Review: ‘‘ Unemployment Insurance’’, Vol. V1, 
No. 3, Sept. 1922, pp. 365-374; “*‘ Unemployment Problems ’’, Vol. VII, Nos 2-3, 
Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 302-320; No. 6, June 1923, pp. 898-932; Vol. VIII, No. 3, 
Sept. 1923, pp. 388-413: No. 6, Dec. 1923, pp. 846-862. 
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Taking a given occupational group and excluding the risk of the 
annual slack season (on the implicit assumption that the worker’s 
wages during periods of industrial activity are sufficiently high to 
provide for his needs during the slack period) the risks to be con- 
sidered are : (a) the minimum risk of unemployment in the occupa- 
tion at any time (the occupational risk of unemployment) ; (5) what 
might be called the national risk — in an agricultural country, for 
example, this would turn on the probability of a bad harvest 
leading to a general falling-off in purchases and to under-consump- 
tion in subsequent months ; (c) the risk of world unemployment at 
regular intervals (septennial or decennial), which all economists 
from Juglar onwards have recognised as coinciding with the eco- 
nomic and financial depressions following over-production. 

For the first risk a premium based on distribution of costs 
could be calculated and cover could no doubt be provided by an 
occupational fund on a national basis. For the second and third 
risks calculation could be based on capitalisation, and the normal 
method of covering these risks would presumably be, for the 
national risk, reinsurance by the various occupational funds 
with a national fund, and, for the world risk, an international 
re insurance fund which might be under the direction and super- 
vision of the International Labour Office. 

It will be well to descend from these heights, where the 
rational and the ideal merge into one another, to the world of 
reality and to consider the men who are behind the algebra. 
There are some, among them persons with considerable experience 
of mutual aid societies, who argue that unemployment is equivalent 
to sickness ; and that the risk is fundamentally the same. When 
the factory stops, they say, the worker finds that he is unwell and 
applies to the sick-fund ; when industry is working at full strength, 
everyone suppresses his petty ailments and tries to profit by the 
high wages as long as possible. If this is the case, insurance against 
short illnesses would in practice cover part of the risks to be com- 
pensdted. 

Further, pre-war experience tended to show that the individual 
risk of unemployment in a given industry varies in inverse ratio 
to vocational skill. Mr. Coupat, Secretary of the Federation of 
Engineers, said at a meeting of the Association for Labour Legis- 
lation that some workers in the engineering trades are never 
unemployed ; while among unskilled labourers, drunkards, per- 
sons of poor physique, and consumptives, to be out of work, at 
any rate fixed or steady work, may be the rule and employment for 
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any length of time may only be known in times of great industrial 
activity. ‘‘The unemployed are the unemployable ”’, to quote 
Bruckére. If this were so, it is easy to imagine the psychological 
opposition, the passive hostility which would be aroused by a 
system of insurance, based even in part on contributions from the 
workers, in which those who paid never received benefits and those 
who received benefits paid almost nothing. 

True, British experience since the war, as is well known, has 
been that at times the skilled worker was unable to find work, 
while the labourer succeeded in finding employment in which, 
without any technical training, he could earn wages which even 
skilled men would have considered respectable. There is no need 
to call every unexpected fact a paradox ; but no one can deny the 
exceptional character of the economic situation in Great Britain, 
paralysed as it is by the universal under-consumption and the 
sudden growth of competition resulting from the war. The whole 
history of British unemployment insurance since the Armistice 
shows the vanity of the most ingenious financial expedients ; for 
after the reserves were exhausted and state grants increased to the 
furthest possible limit, the final resort for balancing the accounts 
of the unemployment funds was a loan, to be repaid subsequently 
from contributions in more prosperous periods. Insurance properly 
so called has thus been replaced by emergency relief measures 
specially devised for the”™event, as in cases of flood or earth- 
quake — all phenomena outside the sphere of social insurance as 
traditionally understood. 

The comparison just used, however, suggests a widening of 
the scope of unemployment insurance, which up to this point in 
the argument has been limited to the payment of daily benefit. 
The community takes steps to prevent floods; and steps can 
be taken to prevent unemployment by organising vocational 
guidance, by distributing the execution of public works more 
systematically and in order of urgency, and by increasing or 
reducing immigration ; finally, and most important, by improving 
the methods of finding employment and regulating the engagement 
of labour by joint trade committees. It is conceivable that these 
measures might be financed by special taxes, under which, as has 
been suggested in America, additional premiums would be levied on 
employers who operated their works irregularly, while rebates 
or exemptions would be granted to those who have tried to main- 
tain the greatest possible stability as concerns the staff employed 
by them. Such a conception of unemployment insurance, however, 
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goes far beyond the limits of actuarial science, and belongs to the 
domain of genetal economic policy. 


SoctaL INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION OF THE CURRENCY! 


It is unnecessary to labour the point that any comparison 
of the financial systems of social insurance, any reasoning involv- 
ing a financial balance between a series of payments (with simple 
or compound interest) on the one hand and a series of benefits 
in money or kind on the other, pre-supposes stability in the pur- 
chasing power — or, more broadly, in the “‘ power of satisfying 
needs ’’ — of the currency in which insurance receipts and expen- 
diture are expressed. If the variation in the value of the national 
currency is slow, if the period of oscillation is five or ten years, 
the public authorities can intervene in time to make such neces- 
sary financial readjustments as will restore equilibrium. When, 
however, as recently has only too often been the case, the upheavals 
are more violent and the depreciation of the currency more rapid 
than could ever before have been imagined, a balance certainly 
cannot be achieved even by a system of ‘‘ immediate”’ distribution 
of contributions in the form of pensions or benefits, for the simple 
reason that such distribution is never absolutely immediate. The 
recent financial history of social insurance in Germany shows this. 
The administration tried to vary the money payments in accord- 
ance with the official cost-of-living index number (Reichsrichis- 
zahl fiir Lebenshaltungskosten) and in consequence the yearly earn- 
ings used as a basis for the cost of industrial accident pensions 
at the end of 1923 were 900 million times the sum fixed at the 
beginning of the year. During 1923 the contributions and wage 
classes for invalidity insurance were also modified no less than 
eleven times and the scale of pensions six times. Since 1921 the 
Insurance Office has given up valuing the assets. of insurance in- 
stitutions. By an Order of 30 October 1923, after pointing out the 
futility of valuations and of statistics of distribution by class and 
actuarial valuations in periods of economic catastrophe, it sus- 
pended (temporarily, it is to be hoped) the operations of the actu- 
arial department (Rechnungssielle) of the central office. Finally, 





1 Cf. the report of the Federal Insurance Office for 1923 in Amtliche Nachrichten 
des Reichsversicherungsamt, 15 Mar. 1924; and an article on the present financial 
position of invalidity and survivors’ insurance in Germany by Dr. RocKkTAESCHEL 
in Monatschrift fiir Arbeiter- und Angestellten-Versicherung, Feb. 1924. 
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admitting its responsibility in face of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, the Government authorised necessitous pensioners to apply 
to the national and municipal poor relief institutions, thus ap- 
parently recognising the monetary bankruptcy of social insurance 
as a particular instance of the general monetary bankruptcy. 

The use of the expression ‘‘ monetary bankruptcy ”’ is intentional. 
In order to understand it, we must look beneath the surface of 
accountancy and finance and try to ascertain the real significance 
of the “ collective capitalisation ’’ which German actuaries in 1889, 
1900, and 1911 used as the basis of insurance. 

' Contributions are collected from employers and workers. Of 
the fund so constituted, a part does in fact immediately return 
to the beneficiaries in the form of money benefits. Another part 
is invested in “‘ floating securities ”’, Federal funds (war and post- 
war loans have compulsorily absorbed an excessive proportion 
of the investments of this class), funds of the Federal States, muni- 
cipal bonds, real estate bonds and mortgages, loans on security ; 
all of these were supposed to have a fixed yield, were valued in 
marks, and shared in the collapse of the paper mark. 

This illusory capitalisation has only had the effect of adding 
valueless interest to paper credits and the negotiable capital has 
steadily melted away. In addition to this, however, the insurance 
organisations had made another class of investments, which, it 
may be remembered, was the most criticised before the war, finan- 
ciers who considered themselves far-sighted and cautious regarding 
it with unwavering apprehension and scepticism. Sanatoria, pre- 
ventive institutions, dispensaries, hospitals, convalescent and rest 
homes, special medical services (odontology, laryngology, radiology) 
— such investments undoubtedly did not “‘ pay ” in the same sense 
as government stock or railway debentures on which the interest 
falls due every six months with clockwork regularity. In recent 
times money benefits have been constantly increased, though 
always too late to keep pace with real needs ; as a result of the 
efforts to meet the cost of these increases, floating assets have 
become liabilities and the insurance funds have been driven: to 
borrow in all directions. Yet in the general wreck, the capital 
represented by these health institutions, which is unrealisable, 
owing either to the terms of their constitution or to their purpose, 
and financially unproductive, has appeared as the one durable and 
stable portion of the structure of social insurance. Slightly depre- 
ciated in value, no doubt, owing to insufficient repairs since 1914, 
they nevertheless continue to carry out their functions of pre- 
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serving health and preventing disease. In spite of underfeeding and 
the annihilation of the paper mark, the general death-rate in Ger- 
many, which in 1913 was 150 per 10,000 inhabitants, only rose to 
158 in 1919 and 1920 and fell again to 148 in 1921. As far as health 
is concerned, Germany has maintained its international position 
above Italy (175 per 10,000 inhabitants in 1921) and France 
(177 in 1921, 176 in 1922). And health is a gold-value security. 


CAPITALISATION SINCE THE WAR 


It may be noted at once that the mountains of paper accumu- 
lated by inflation had hardly disappeared before the German social 
insurance authorities set about re-establishing from the bottom 
up, as in 1891, a system of collective capitalisation with the new 
reckoning in gold marks as its basis. 

Undoubtedly the fact that on 1 January 1924 there were more 
than 2,100,000 persons in receipt of a pension or benefit? made the 
methods of thirty years ago impossible. The almost complete 
destruction of realisable capital and the resulting indebtedness 
have produced such a deficit that, according to Dr. Rocktaeschel, 
the new scales fixed by the Act of 20 December 1923 involve an 
average weekly contribution of 57 gold pfennigs, as against 31 pfen- 
nigs in 1913 (always supposing that economic activity were as 
great as before the war, which in fact it is not). At the same time 
the average monthly payment for invalidity has fallen from 15 gold 
marks in 1913 to 13 in 1924 (a drop of 13 per cent.), although the 
index number of the cost of living (gold value) has risen. In spite 
of this increase of contributions and decrease of benefits, and the 
fact that contributions for invalidity and survivors’ insurance at 
present represent 3.2 per cent. instead of 2.2 per cent. of average 
yearly wages, Dr. Rocktaeschel states that actuarial equilibrium 
hag not yet been reached. Excluding, on account of the high cost 
of living, any further reduction in benefits (which would only drive 
pensioners to the poor relief authorities to make up the deficiency), 
he considers that if contributions were temporarily increased by 
30 per cent. it would be possible in ten years to build up a mathe- 
matically adequate cover, although he appears to prefer an increase 
in the state’s contribution to the pensions. 





1 1,400,000 old-age pensioners and persons in receipt of invalidity benefit, 
165,000 widows and widowers, 535,000 orphans, the total payments amounting 
to 360,000,000 gold marks a year (Dr, Rocktaeschel’s figures). 
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We are thus led to seek, in the light of the experience of the 
last ten years, the underlying reasons for the maintenance in all 
countries of these systems of capitalisation — more or less com- 
plete, on a more or less mathematical basis — for all long-term 
insurance, side by side with systems of immediate distribution, 
with a small reserve, where necessary, for short-term insurances, 
such as sickness and maternity insurance. From the general 
economic point of view, it must be admitted as a primary truth 
that the whole matter is almost always a question of distribution. 
State credits covered by taxation, immediate distribution of con- 
tributions in the form of benefits, or purchase of realisable securi- 
ties, the interest or dividends on which are furnished by a levy 
on the labour or circulating wealth of the nation and redistributed 
in the form of money allowances and medical fees: whatever be 
the form adopted, social insurance changes the distribution of 
the national dividend. It maintains the minimum standard of 
living of the worker who has suffered any mishap, but it only 
capitalises in so far as it invests in real wealth, in so far as it 
immobilises wealth. 

A trend of opinion has recently appeared in the French labour 
movement to which Mr. Lavielle, secretary of the Salaried Em- 
ployees’ Union of Bordeaux, has given authoritative and convincing 
expression. In accepting capitalisation, which was so strongly 
condemned by the General Confederation of Labour in 1910, 
Mr. Lavielle and his friends make it quite clear that they do not 
advocate the traditional form of capitalisation by investment in 
*« gilt-edged ’’ securities, which economists of the liberal school 
held up before the small investor as the final goal. Rather they 
support capitalisation in gold bonds, shares, limited partnerships, 
etc., so that social insurance would be the medium through which 
the insured community would share in the management and de- 
velopment of the great forces of production. 


If the general practice to-day is to keep a special financial 
system for each risk, the reason for this is to be found as much 
in the nature of the risk as in the size of the group which tradition- 
ally and logically has to cover it, and in the conception of insurance 
which each member holds. For short illnesses the first form to 
appear is the simple local friendly society, whose funds and mem- 
bership are too small to allow, financially speaking, of far-reaching 
hopes and vast schemes. In order to prevent fraud or at least 
exercise a friendly discipline over negligent members, the super- 
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vision of neighbours and shop mates is the best security for sound 
financial administration. In unemployment insurance the need of 
providing employment as soon as possible obviously increases the 
occupational character of the insuring group and, far more than in 
sick funds, calls for the co-operation of the employer. For in- 
surance against larger, more permanent, and more complex risks, 
where extensive equipment for medical treatment and many kinds 
of benefit or pension have to be provided, the accumulation of 
large quantities of capital and an accurate knowledge of the cost of 
covering each particular risk are necessary. The financial unity 
sometimes advocated for social insurance thus comes in conflict 
with the great law of differentiation of machinery applied in all 
the public institutions of the modern state. The insured person has 
a right to know the exact cost of invalidity, old age, and widows’ 
insurance, just as every taxpayer has a right to demand the presen- 
tation of estimates of state expenditure classified by Ministries and 
heads. By the co-operation it offers them in administration, 
accounting, and organisation, social insurance promotes the eco- 
nomic education of the workers, and thus accords with the idea of 
the authors of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, namely, the 
effective recognition of the producer as an integral component of 
the nation. 





The Development of State Wage Regulation 
in Australia and New Zealand 


by 


Dorothy McDaniel Setis, Ph.D. 


Although Australia and New Zealand are not primarily industrial 
countries, yet they have led the way in attempting to solve by legislation 
the outstanding industrial problem of our era, namely, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of amiable relations between employers and 
employed. The purpose of this study, which covers the period ending 
in September 1923, and is based as far as possible on primary sources 
of information, is to trace briefly the growth of the concept which 
inspired the origination and alteration of such legislation and of the 
principles underlying wage determinations over a period of years ; 
to correlate this development with political and economic events in so 
jar as that seems justifiable, and to obtain some idea of the effect 
which state wage regulation has had on economic life from an analysis 
of the statistics published by the Governments of the various States 
and of the Commonwealth. The first part of the study, printed 
below, gives an account of the different types of wage-regulating 
machinery operating in the various Australian States ; this is 
followed by a summary of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1904 in so far as it concerns wage regulation, 
and of the corresponding laws in force in the various States and in 
New Zealand. The evolution of wage legislation, the principles 
underlying wage regulation, and the economic effects and present 
status of wage regulation in Australia and New Zealand, will be 
dealt with in subsequent issues of the Review. 


THe MacuiInery OF WaGE REGULATION 


TIVHREE different types of state wage-regulating machinery are 

now operating in the various Australian States. These are (1) 
wages boards, (2) arbitration courts, (3) a combination of the arbi- 
tration court and wages board. A wages board is a representative 
body which is established to act continuously for a trade or industry 
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after application has been made to the Minister of Labour and 
frequently also after a resolution has been passed by each House 
ot Parliament authorising its establishment. Usually wages boards 
are composed of several representatives of the workers and an 
equal number of representatives of the employers in the industry, 
resident in the district for which the board is formed, with a 
chairman who is selected by the two sides in conjunction or, in 
case of failure to agree, by the minister. Their primary function 
is the establishment of minimum wages and they fix or vary the 
minimum rates payable in an industry at their discretion whether 
or not there is a dispute in progress. The method by which they 
work is closely akin to collective bargaining. Meetings are cus- 
tomarily held outside working hours and are informal in their 
character. Both employers and workers state what they think the 
minimum wage for the different grades of work or occupations 
should be, and the chairman endeavours to bring the two sides to 
an agreement. If the chairman sees fit, he may require members 
of the board to give evidence under oath and he may, when it is 
necessary, cast the deciding vote, but this is ordinarily done with 
reluctance. Neither side is allowed legal representation before 
the board nor are the proceedings usually in the least formal 
or judicial. The powers of boards are generally set out specifi- 
cally in the Acts and are not so broad in their nature as are those 
commonly vested in arbitration courts. Determinations made by 
a board may be final, as in Great Britain, where the ultimate 
appeal from the determinations of a board is to the board itself, 
or there may be appeal to a superior court, either industrial or 
civil. Of the Australian States, both Victoria and Tasmania have 
adopted a true wages board method of state wage regulation. 

There are various types of industrial arbitration courts. 
The court may consist of a Supreme Court judge and one or more 
deputies, each of whom sitting alone may hear industrial cases, 
or provision may be made for the appointment of a judge of the 
Supreme Court and one representative each of employers and 
workers, who together shall act as a court. Technically the func- 
tion of an arbitration court is to hear cases involving industrial 
disputes which are referred to it and to hand down awards respect- 
ing each case. Witnesses may be called and pleas of attorneys 
may be heard, awards being made upon the basis of the evidence 
presented. Ordinarily none of the members of the court have 
any first-hand knowledge of the industry in question, since the 
same court hears cases pertaining to all trades. At the court’s 
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discretion awards may be made binding upon an industry as a whole 
within the State. Appeal is to the court itself, though it may 
be provided that where one judge alone has heard the case a sitting 
of the full court is required on appeal. Naturally, arbitration courts 
tend to be judicial rather than representative in their deliberations. 
Their powers are generally much wider than those of the boards 
and their awards may have far-reaching effects. Western Australia 
is the only State of the Commonwealth which has a pure arbitration 
court system. 

The other Australian States, namely, New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Queensland, and also the Dominion of New Zealand, 
have each evolved a system which combines the two features 
described in general terms above, but the method of combination 
varies greatly. In some States industrial disputes must be referred 
to the court in the first instance, power residing in the court to 
recommend the establishment of a temporary board to deal with 
the specific question in dispute. The laws of other States specify 
that the direct responsibility for settlement of a dispute in a trade 
shall be with a board, which is either permanent for the trade or 
temporarily established for the purpose of dealing with a particular 
dispute, matters being referred to the court only in the event of 
the failure of a board to bring an affair to a successful conclusion. 

Besides the machinery existing in the different States for 
regulation of wages, there is the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, which in a sense functions as a central wage- 
adjusting body, but yet has not full powers to.act in that capacity. 
Previous to 1904 the awards of the State tribunals were paramount 
within each State. That arrangement obviously avoided overlap- 
ping of awards, but at the same time made it impossible to apply 
the same award or settlement to all the disputants when a disagree- 
ment arose between groups of employers and workers in several 
States. In 1901 a federal constitution was adopted, chiefly 
because the people wanted a federal protective tariff, and it was 
the general opinion that if a central government became the tariff- 
making authority, it should also be vested with power to regulate 
wages as between the different States. On account of the lack 
of co-ordination between awards under the old system and the 
adoption of a new protective tariff policy, the Commonwealth 
constitution reserved the power of dealing with conciliation and 
arbitration for the prevention of disputes ‘‘extending beyond the 
limits of any one State’’ to the Commonwealth Parliament, even 
though each State remained sovereign in dealing with labour 
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matters in general. In 1904, therefore the first Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act was passed. 

Although the seven statutes operative in Australia, together 
with that of New Zealand, may be classified under three general 
types, they differ widely in some details and at the same time are 
all very similar to the Commonwealth Act in other respects. On 
this account it is important for the practical student of such legis- 
lation to enquire carefully into both the differences and the simi- 
larities in the various Acts. It should be noticed in the beginning 
that each of the statutes is extraordinarily voluminous and explicit 
in its provisions. This fact, no doubt, explains to a large extent 
why the Acts have required such frequent amendment. If the 
statutes had conferred power in more general and broader terms, 
less litigation would probably have resulted, to say nothing of 
the fact that a better opportunity would have been opened for 
the work of wage regulation to develop without interference along 
the lines which the industrial situation required. Below is a 
somewhat detailed account of the main provisions of the various 
Acts, indicating the chief respects in which they are similar and 
also those in which they differ. 

In New South Wales the wage-regulating machinery may apply 
to any industry, including government servants ; in Victoria to 
any industry, except government servants ; in Queensland to all 
callings or persons (including government servants) except (a) 
children who are being supported by: the State, (6) domestic 
servants, (c) persons engaged in farming operations or dairy, fruit, 
and agricultural farms ; in South Australia to any business, trade, 
manufacture, or calling, including government servants, except 
agriculture ; in Western Australia to all industrial occupations 
except domestic service (including government workers); in 
Tasmania to any industry except agricultural, horticultural, or 
pastoral pursuits ; while the Commonwealth Act may be applied 
to a dispute which comes within the scope of the Act in any industry 
whatever. 


The Commonwealth of Australia 


The Commonwealth Court. The Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1904 was the outcome of conferring power upon the 
Federal Government to deal with inter-State disputes. As amended, 
it provides for the establishment of a Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, which consists of a President who is a Justice 
of the High Court and as many Depvty Presidents as may be appointed 
by the Governor-General from among the persons who are Justices 
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of the High Court or Judges of the Supreme Court of a State. The term 
of office of the President is during good behaviour for seven years with 
eligibility for reappointment, while that of a deputy is for the unexpired 
term of the President holding office at the time of his appointment. 

Duties of the Court. In the words of the Act, the President is charged 
“with the duty of endeavouring at all times by all lawful ways and means 
to reconcile the parties to industrial disputes, and to prevent and settle 
industrial disputes, whether or not the Court has cognisance of them, 
in all cases in which it appears to him that his mediation is desirable 
in the public interest.” He is also empowered to summon any person, 
whether engaged in an industrial dispute or not, to attend a conference 
presided over by himself, whenever he thinks it is desirable for the purpose 
of preventing or settling an industrial dispute, and to prevent and settle, 
by making an award or otherwise, any industrial dispute, the latter term 
meaning in every case a dispute which extends beyond the limits of any 
one State. In hearing or making a determination the court is instructed 
to act according to “equity, good conscience and the substantial 
merits of the case without regard to technicalities or legal forms’’, and 
it is not bound by any rules of evidence. Any matters before the Court 
may be temporarily referred to a conciliation committee consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of employers and employees, or 
to a local industrial board, which shall endeavour to reconcile the 
parties. Assessors, one representing the interests of each side, may 
also be appointed to advise the Court in relation to the dispute, if the 
Court so desires. 

Awards of the Court. If any State industrial authority is dealing 
with a dispute which falls within the purview of the Commonwealth 
Court, the latter may direct the State authority to cease proceedings. 
Or, if an award of a State Court is inconsistent with an award of the 
Commonwealth Court, it is provided that the latter shall prevail. Awards 
need not be restricted to the specific questions in dispute, but may 
include any matter which is considered necessary or expedient for 
prevention or settlement of this or future disputes in the industry. 
If an agreement is reached by the disputants on any or all points under 
discussion, and is filed in the office of the Registrar, it has the same 
effect as an award. Awards of the Commonwealth Court remain in 
force for five years unless varied meanwhile by the Court or extended at 
the termination of that period. They are binding upon all the parties 
to the dispute but may not be made the common rule of the industry 
as in some of the States'. There is no appeal from the decisions of the 
Court, but the President may, if he wishes, state a question of law in 
writing for the opinion of the High Court, at any point in the proceedings. 

The Registrar. Administration of the Act is largely in the hands of 
the Industrial Registrar and his deputies, who are appointed by the 
Governor-General. The President of the Court may review, annul, 
rescind, or vary any act or decision of the Registrar and may prescribe 





1 The power to apply the common rule seems to be conferred by the Act, 
but the provision has been held unconstitutional and invalid by the High Court. 
(11 C.L.R. 311.) 
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his duties in so far as they are not inconsistent with those mentioned 
in the Act. The chief powers and duties of the Registrar are as 
follows : 

(1) To certify on occasion whether an industrial dispute exists 
or is threatened; , 

(2) certify on occasion whether specified persons were at a 
specified time members of a specific organisation ; 

(3) To certify on occasion that certain requirements have been 
met in order that a dispute may be submitted to the court; 

To register bona fide industrial agreements and if necessary 
investigate them for the purpose of discovering whether 
or not they are valid agreements ; 

He may authorise inspectors to act in connection with 
enforcement of awards ; 

He may sue and recover penalties for breach or non- 
observance of awards ; 

To keep a register of all organisations registered under the 
Act and a list of all proclaimed organisations ; 

(8) To issue certificates of registration ; 

(9) He may refuse to register any association or organisation 
if its members might conveniently belong to another 
association already registered ; 

(10) He may recommend that the Court cancel the registration 
of an organisation under certain conditions ; 
(11) He may certify awards of the Court to be true. 


Enforcement of Awards. Penalties for non-observance of awards 
are provided and may be imposed and recovered by ordinary civil 
procedure when suit is brought by (a) the Registrar, (b) any organisa- 
tion which is affected by a breach of award, (c) any member of such 
organisation, (d) any party to an award, (e) any officer of an organisa- 
tion which is affected, and is authorised to sue on behalf of the organisa- 
tion. On application of any party to an award a writ of mandamus or 
of injunction may be issued compelling compliance with the award or 
restraining further contravention of the award. Persons adjudged 
guilty of contravention of the Act may be fined and deprived of their 
rights and privileges under the terms of the Act until reinstated by the 
Court of Arbitration. 

Registration of Organisations. In connection with the Act special 
provision is also made for the registration of associations of employers 
or of workers with the Industrial Registrar, upon compliance with the 
prescribed conditions. The effect of registration is to impose certain 
restrictions upon registered organisations in return for certain privileges. 
Upon occasion an association which has not been voluntarily registered 
may, by proclamation of the Governor-General, become subject to the 
terms of the Act. Cancellation of registration may be effected either 
upon application of the association itself or by the Registrar. 

Industrial Agreements. Any two registered organisations, or an 
organisation and a person, who consummate an industrial agreement 
may register it under the Act and give it the status of an award of the 
Court. Every industrial agreement is binding upon all parties to it 
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and upon all members (at any time during its continuance) of any 
organisation which is a party to it. 

Strikes and Lockouts. All persons or organisations subject to the 
provisions of the Act, or bound by an award of the Court, are forbidden 
to do anything in the nature of a lockout or a strike, or to continue a 
lockout or strike, on penalty of £1,000. 

The Commonwealth Council of Industrial Representatives. By the 
terms of the Industrial Peace Act, 1920, power is given to the Governor- 
General to establish a Commonwealth Council to be composed of six 
or eight members, one half of whom represent employers and one half 
workers, and a chairman chosen by the members. The Council may 
be convened at any time by the chairman or at the request of the 
Minister or of a majority of the members of the Council. Its powers are 
deliberative and advisory, including the right to consider any matters, 
conditions, or tendencies likely to lead to industrial disputes in the 
Commonwealth, to enquire into any industrial matters brought before 
it by a member or by the Governor-General, and to state its opinion 
and make reports. 

District Councils of Industrial Representatives. By the terms of 
the same Act the Governor-General is empowered to constitute similar 
councils for any State or part of the Commonwealth. 

Special Tribunals. The Governor-General may also appoint Special 
Tribunals for the prevention or settlement of a dispute. These tribunals 
are to be constituted in the same manner as the Commonwealth Council 
and have power to enquire into and make binding awards on the same 
terms as the Commonwealth Court relative to (a) any industrial dispute 
between an organisation of employees and an association of employers 
referred to it by the parties to the dispute, or (b) any industrial dispute 
in which a compulsory conference (under the Industrial Peace Act) 
has failed to bring agreement and has been referred to the Special 
Tribunal, provided that no dispute to which a hearing has already been 
commenced in the Court shall be referred to it. A Special Tribunal may 
also convene compulsory conferences of persons related in any way to an 
industrial dispute or not, in order to bring about a settlement. Any 
agreement which is effected by such a tribunal has the force of an award. 

Local Boards. In relation to any Special Tribunal the Governor- 
General may also appoint Local Boards to function in any locality 
specified by the Tribunal. Their general composition is the same as that 
of the other tribunals. 

They have cognisance of disputes referred to them by the parties to 
a dispute or by a Special Tribunal, and their determinations are subject 
to the review of the Special Tribunal in relation to which they were 
constituted. If, however, an agreement is reached, it may be registered 
in the usual way and so become enforceable. 


New South Wales' 


The Court. The Court of Industrial Arbitration consists of a judge 





1 Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended to 1922. 
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who shall be a Supreme Court judge or a District Court judge, or a 
barrister-at-law of five years’ standing, and such additional judges 
to the number of three as may be appointed by the Governor. The 
tenure of office is for life during good behaviour, as is that of the judges of 
the Supreme Court. In addition to the special powers conferred upon 
it by the Act, the Court may exercise the powers conferred upon the 
industrial boards, their chairman, the chairman of conciliation com- 
mittees, the Industrial Registrar, or an industrial magistrate. Assessors 
representing the interests of each of the parties to an industrial matter 
may be appointed by the Court to consider and report on any issue of 
fact, or on the basis for the payment of work by results, or any other 
matter. When sitting for the hearing of cases exclusively affecting 
the Crown or the Government as employer, the Court is a Special Court 
with assessors. In the same manner, when sitting for the hearing of 
matters affecting employers or employees in the coal mining industry, 
the Court is a Special Court, and it may or may not sit with assessors. 

Industrial Boards. A board may be constituted by the Minister 
for any industry on the recommendation of the Court and is composed 
of a chairman who is recommended by the Court and of two or four 
other members, one half of whom are representatives of employers and 
one half representatives of workers, recommended by the Court from 
among persons nominated by their respective constituencies. Members 
of a board hold office for three years, unless removed by the Minister 
on recommendation of the Court, or unless the board is dissolved on 
such recommendation, prior to the expiration of three years. 

Duties of Boards. Upon reference by the Court or by the Minister, 
or upon application to it by employers or workers in the industry, a 
board may make an award for its industry (1) fixing minimum rates of 
wages or piece-prices, (2) fixing the number of hours and the times to 
be worked in order to entitle employees to such wages, (3) fixing the 
lowest rates for overtime, holidays, and other special work, (4) fixing 
the proportionate number of apprentices and improvers, (5) determining 
any industrial matter, (6) rescinding or varying any awards in the indu- 
stry to which it applies,(7) declaring preference of employment to trade 
unionists under certain conditions, (8) declaring what deductions may 
be made from wages for customary privileges, meals, payment in kind, 
etc. In so far as it is consistent with industrial peace, however, both 
the Court and the boards are requested to deal only with wages and hours 
of employment, leaving all other matters to shop committees, concilia- 
tion committees, industrial councils, or voluntary committees. 

Awards of Boards. Awards of boards become binding on all persons 
engaged in the industry in the locality to which they apply, and remain 
in force for three years unless varied or rescinded by the board or the 
Court. Within 30 days of the publication of an award, any of the parties 
to the proceedings before the board may apply to the Court for variation 
or amendment of the award and the Court may confirm, vary or rescind 
the award or make a new award. Otherwise awards of boards can be 
altered only on application to the board itself, except that the Court may 
at any time, upon its own initiative, or on application to it, prohibit 
any proceedings of a board or vary or rescind its awards. Whenever 
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a declaration as to the living wage is made, any party to an award may 
apply to the Court for variation of the wage provisions of an award. 

The Registrar. The Registrar is appointed by the Governor-General 
subject to the Civil Service Act (1902) and has prescribed powers and 
duties. His chief powers and duties are : 


(1) To register industrial unions of employers or employees ; 

(2) He may refuse applications for registration if he is of opinion 
that an organisation is not a bona fide industrial union or 
that for other reasons it should not be registered. These 
decisions are subject to appeal to the Court ; 

(3) To file industrial agreements under the Act ; 

(4) He may order payment by any member of an industrial union 
of any fine payable under the Act. Appeal may be made 
to the Court ; 

(5) Upon being directed by the Judge of the Court he may enquire 
into and report upon any matter requiring information for 
the administration of the Acts and may in this connection 
summon any persons to give evidence ; 

(6) He may issue permits to aged, infirm, or slow workers in rural 
occupations upon application and may cancel or amend 
them. 


Enforcement. Provision is made for the appointment of inspectors 
who have power to inspect the premises or examine the pay-sheets of 
any employer who is subject to any award, for the purpose of discover- 
ing whether the terms of the award are being complied with. In case 
breach of an award occurs a penalty of not more than £50 may be ordered 
by the Registrar or an industrial magistrate and payment of the wages 
which are due to an employee may also be ordered. If the Registrar 
or the magistrate is of opinion that a breach was wilfully committed, 
an injunction restraining the offender from committing further breaches 
of the award may be issued. Proceedings for a breach of an award 
or an industrial agreement may be taken and prosecuted by the Minister, 
or an employer, or the secretary of an industrial union concerned in 
the industry covered by the award. Appeal from any order involving 
a penalty or the payment of a sum of money may be made to the Court 
of Arbitration. 

Registration of Organisations. On application to the Registrar and 
fulfilment of certain specified requirements, any employer having an 
average of 50 or more employees, or an association of employers with 
the same number of employees, or any trade union, may be registered 
as an industrial union of employers or of employees as the case may be. 
Registration may be cancelled by the Court at its discretion or at the 
request of a majority of the members of the association, provided that 
cancellation shall not take place while an award or an agreement affecting 
the union is in force. Members are not relieved of any of the obligations 
of an award or an agreement to which they are a party, because of 
cancellation of registration. 

Industrial Agreements. Any industrial union registered under the 
Act may make an agreement in writing with an employer or another 
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industrial union ; if made for a term not exceeding 5 years and filed with 
the Registrar, it becomes binding upon both parties to the agreement, 
upon every member for the time being of any industrial union or associ- 
ation which is party to the agreement, upon every member of any 
industrial union which is for the time being represented on any associ- 
ation, and upon every worker who is at any time while it isin force em- 
ployed by any employer on whom the agreement is binding. Such agree- 
ments are enforceable under the Act and they continue in force until 
varied or rescinded by the parties to the agreement or by the Court. 
The Court has power to make an agreement the common rule in an 
industry. When a declaration as to the living wage is made, the Court 
may vary the wage provisions of an agreement upon application of one 
of the parties to it. While an industrial agreement is in force, any 
industrial union or association or an employer may with the consent 
of the original parties become party thereto by signifying concurrence 
with the agreement in prescribed form. 

Strikes and Lockouts. A penalty of £1,000 may be imposed upon any 
person or any industrial union which does any act or thing in the nature 
of a lockout unless the employees working in the industry are taking part 
in an illegal strike. In the event of an illegal strike! occurring in any 
industry, the Court may order any trade union whose members are 
taking part in or aiding the strike to pay a penalty of not more than 
£500, unless it can be shown that the union endeavoured by reasonable 
means to prevent its members from taking part in the strike. During 
any strike, or when he has reason to believe that a strike may be contem- 
plated, the Minister may direct that a secret ballot of the members 
shall be taken in order to ascertain whether a majority are in favour 
of the strike. Penalties may also be imposed upon the proprietor or 
publisher of a newspaper which aids an illegal strike, any person who 
induces or attempts to induce anyone to strike, or any person or trades 
union which induces or compels anyone to refrain from handling or 
dealing with any article or commodity in the course of transit or manu- 
facture. 

Conciliation Committees. The Minister may constitute conciliation 
committees consisting of two or four members (one half from among 
the employers and one half from among the workers) and a chairman 
to be chosen unanimously by the members of the committee, for each 
of three districts called the northern, southern, and western districts 
respectively. The duty of such committees is to meet when summoned 
by the chairman or at the request of the Minister, and to enquire into 
any industrial matter within the district. The chairman presides at 
the meetings and endeavours to bring the other members to an agreement. 
Similar committees may be formed for any occupation or calling, except 
coal or metalliferous mining, in which more than one hundred persons 
are employed. 

The Special Commissioner. A Special Commissioner is also appointed 
by the Minister. Whenever a question arises which may lead to a 





1 [llegal strikes will be explained in a later section of this article. 
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strike or a lockout he may require any persons whatever to meet in 
a conference, and attempt to persuade them to reach an agreement. 

The Board of Trade. By an amending Act of 1918, a body called 
the New South Wales Board of Trade is constituted. It comprises a 
president, who is also judge of the Arbitration Court, a deputy president, 
four commissioners, and one or more additional commissioners appointed 
to represent rural industries and to sit with the Board only when matters 
directly affecting rural industries are under consideration. The Minister 
is an associate commissioner but has no vote. The most important 
function of this body is to declare at any time after public enquiry what 
shall be the living wage for different groups of workers, including those 
engaged in rural industries. No industrial agreement and no award 
allowing for the payment of wages lower than those declared by the 
Board of Trade may be entered into. Certain other duties in connection 
with apprenticeship and the collection of statistics and information 
on industrial matters are assigned to the Board of Trade as well. 


Vietoria! 


The Court. There is no Court of Arbitration in Victoria other than 
the Court of Industrial Appeals. This consists of a President and one 
representative each of employers and of workers, who are appointed by 
the Governor in Council for the sole purpose of hearing appeals made 
against the determinations of any board by a majority of the represen- 
tatives of employers or of workers upon a wages board, or by any 
employer of 25 per cent. or more of the workers in any trade, or by 
25 per cent. of the workers in any trade to which a determination of a 
board applies*. In cases of appeal against the terms of determinations 
this Court has power to make the final decision, and it may revise 
or alter its own determination at any later date on the application of 
either the employers’ or workers’ representatives upon the board. 
When twelve months have elapsed after the making of a determi- 
nation by the Court, the wages board concerned has the right, without 
the leave of the Court, to review or alter the determination of the 
Court, and the board’s determination then becomes effective under 
the Factories and Shops Acts. Matters involving the validity of 
determinations of the wages boards are challengeable only before the 
Supreme Court of the State. 

Wages Boards. A board may be constituted for any process, trade, 
business or occupation which the Governor in Council has declared by 
Order in the Government Gazette to be suitable for a wages board. Each 
board consists of not less than four nor more than ten representative 
members, and a chairman, selected by the representative members, 
or, in case they cannot agree, by the Minister. One half of the members 





1 Factories and Shops Act, 1915,.as amended to 1922. 

2 Only 56 cases have come before this Court since 1904, and of those 9 have 
been withdrawn or abandoned, or agreements have been efiected so that proceedings 
were concluded. 
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must be bona fide employers nominated by the employers of the trade 
and the other half must be bona fide workers representing the workers 
of the trade. All representatives must actually reside in the locality 
to which the determinations of the board are to apply. If one-fifth 
of the employers or employees are engaged in the trade outside the 
Metropolitan district, at least one of the representatives of each side 
must be engaged in that trade outside the Metropolitan district. Before 
appointing the members of any wages board, the Minister may publish 
the names of the persons nominated for membership of a board ; unless 
at least one-fifth of the employers or the workers, as the case may be, 
give notice in writing within 21 days that they object to the appoint- 
ment of such persons, these persons may be appointed. 

Appointments for membership of a wages board extend over a period 
terminating on the 30th day of September next following the date of 
appointment, but members may be re-appointed for a succeeding term 
without renomination or election, unless notice has been received by 
the Minister from an association subject to the board that it objects 
to the reappointment of a member. The chairman of a board continues 
to hold office unless within a fortnight after the reconstitution of a board 
at least half the members request in writing that a new chairman be 
appointed in the manner provided by the Acts. 

Duties of Boards. The following are the chief duties and powers of 
the wages boards in general terms : 


(1) To determine the number of hours which shall constitute an 
ordinary week’s work, with discretional power to fix the 
day and latest hour for payment of wages ; 

(2) To fix the lowest rates to be paid for an ordinary week’s work 
and if necessary to determine the rates to be paid to casual 
workers when it is thought expedient ; 

(3) To fix higher rates of wages to be paid for overtime ; 

(4) Discretionary power to fix piece-work prices ; 

(5) Discretionary power to fix special rates for work done on 
Sundays or holidays, or to be paid to any employee who 
works away from his employer’s place of business for time 
occupied in travelling ; 

(6) To prescribe the form of apprenticeship indenture to be used, 
and the proportionate number of apprentices and improvers 
who may be employed within a factory or shop. 


Determinations of Boards. Determinations remain in force until 
amended either by the board itself or by the Court of Industrial Appeals. 
If a person is employed at two kinds of work to which different determi- 
nations apply, he is paid in respect of the time occupied in each class 
of work at the rate fixed by the board for that work. In cases where the 
Governor-in-Council believes that it is expedient to exempt from the 
determinations of a wages board employers and employees in connection 
with any factories or operations which in his opinion constitute a new 
industry, he may do so by order. He may also suspend a determination 
for a period not exceeding six months. 

Enforcement. Inspection for the purpose of enforcing the determi- 
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nations of the wages boards is carried on in connection with the regular 
factory inspection. Any person who is found guilty of contravention 
of the provisions relating to wages boards is liable to a penalty of not 
more than £10 for the first offence, not less than £5 nor more than £25 
for the second offence, and not less than £50 nor more than £100 for 
the third or subsequent offences. In addition to imposing a penalty, 
a court of petty sessions may order the payment of arrears in wages to 
any persons to whom they are due and, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three months may be imposed. 

Registration of Organisations, Strikes, etc. There are no provisions 
under the Act for registration of workers’ or employers’ associations 
nor of industrial agreements. Neither are there any penalties for 
participation in a strike or lockout, nor restrictions of the right to strike 
or lockout, except that a determination may be suspended in case of 
strike. No declarations of the living wage are made. 

Boards with Special Powers. Additional powers to those ordinarily 
conferred upon wages boards are given to certain of the boards. The 
Furniture Board, for example, besides fixing rates with regard to the 
making of articles of furniture, may also determine the lowest prices 
or rates payable to female workers employed as upholstresses, and to 
males engaged in planning and laying carpets, linoleum, ete. The 
Coal Mines Board may, if it desires, make rules regulating the cavilling 
for places in coal mines which are worked at piece-work prices. There 
are also special provisions regarding boards for the iron-working trades, 
carting, engine-driving, men’s and boy’s clothing, iron moulding, etc. 


Tasmania’ 


The main features of the Tasmanian Wages Boards Act are almost 
identical with those regarding the establishment of wages boards con- 
tained in the Factories and Shops Acts of Victoria. 

Courts. There is no industrial court in Tasmania and no appeal 
from determinations of the boards. Anyone desiring to challenge the 
legality of a determination of a board has recourse in the usual manner 
to the Supreme Court only. 

Wages Boards. The Governor may by proclamation establish a 
wages board for any trade in respect of which both Houses of Parliament 
have authorised a board by resolution, and any board may be abolished 
by a similar resolution. Each board consists of a chairman and any 
number of representative members. The chairman is appointed by the 
Governor to serve for an indefinite period. One half of the other mem- 
bers must be bona fide representatives of workers ; the term of office 
is three years and members are eligible for reappointment at the expira- 
tion of that time. 

Duties of Boards. The most important powers and functions of 
the boards are as follows : 


(1) To determine the minimum rates which may be paid for wages 
or for piece work or both ; 





1 The Wages Boards ‘Consolidated) Act, 1920, and amended. 
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(2) To determine the number of working hours during any specified 
period for which such rates shall be paid ; 

(3) Discretionary power to determine extra or special payments 
for overtime, for time occupied in travelling to and from work, 
for work done on holidays or Sundays, for casual work, 
or for other matters, as seems just ; 

(4) Discretionary power to determine, by unanimous decision, a 
number of days not exceeding 14 per annum which shall be 
allowed for holidays with full pay ; 

(5) Discretionary power to determine what deductions, if any, shall 
be made on account of board and lodging, and the amount ; 

(6) Discretionary power to determine the day and hour when pay- 
ment of wages shall be made ; 

(7) Discretionary power to prescribe the form of indenture to be 
used for apprentices, the term of apprenticeship, the number 
of apprentices, etc., within certain limits ; 

(8) To determine which of the adult employees are to be considered 
journeymen ; 

(9) Discretionary power to determine by unanimous decision a 
weekly wage to be paid to specified classes of workers 
irrespective of the number of hours worked. 


Determinations of Boards. Determinations of a board remain in 
force for two years and thereafter until a new one is made by the board. 
Their operation is not affected by the abolition of a board. 

Enforcement. Special provision is made for the appointment by 


the Governor of a chief inspector aud other inspectors to enforce the 
provisions of the Act. Any person affected by the determination of a 
board who fails in any way to comply with the provisions is liable to 
a penalty not exceeding £20. The police magistrate by whom such a 
person is convicted may, in addition to the fine, order payment of 
arrears in wages due to an employee during the three months prior to 
the proceedings, and also such a sum of money as compensation for 
non-payment as is thought reasonable. Other penalties may also be 
imposed for contravention of the provisions regarding apprenticeship. 

Industrial Agreements. If an employer who employs not less than 
40 employees in Tasmania, or an aggregate of not less than 200employees 
in Tasmania and elsewhere, makes an agreement in writing with his 
employees regarding wages and conditions of employment, the agreement 
may be registered with the Chief Factory Inspector and become binding 
upon the parties to the agreement as if it were a determination of a board ; 
provided that if within 30 days of the filing of such an agreement the 
Chief Inspector receives a memorandum signed by a stated number of 
employees in one firm objecting to the terms of the agreement, it 
shall have no effect as regards that employer or his employees. 

Strikes and Lockouts. A penalty of £500 in the case of an organisation 
or £20 in the case of an individual may be imposed upon any employer 
or organisation of employers who counsel, take part in, support, or 
assist directly or indirectly any lockout on account of any matter upon 
which a board has made a determination. 
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The same fines may be imposed upon any employee or organisation 
of employees who support or assist directly or indirectly a strike which 
arises out of a determination of a board. 


South Australia’ 


The Court. The Industrial Court is composed of a President who 
is eligible for a Supreme Court judgeship and two deputy presidents 
of the same standing. The President is appointed for a period of seven 
years and the Deputy Presidents for five years each, but both may be 
reappointed at the expiration of their terms of office. When the Court 
sits for the purpose of finally adjudicating upon an industrial matter, 
the President may appoint one assessor nominated by each of the two 
parties before him to sit with the Court and advise it. 

Duties of the Court. The Court has jurisdiction (1) over all industrial 
matters which are submitted to it (a) by the Minister as being in the 
public interest, (b) by an employer or employers of not less than 20 
employees, (c) by a group of not less than 20 employees, (d) by a regis- 
tered association of employers or employees ; (2) over any matter which 
was not settled at a compulsory conference and has been referred to the 
Court ; (3) to hear appeals from determinations of wages boards; (4) 
to deal with matters referred to the Court by the Minister ; (5) to decide 
applications regarding legality ; (6) other miscellaneous matters. In 
considering industrial matters the Court has power generally to give 
all such directions and to do all such things as it deems necessary or 
expedient, including the power to make awards and to summon a com- 
pulsory conference of such persens as it thinks desirable in order to 
end an industrial dispute or prevent one from arising. The Court 
may do anything that appears to it to be right and proper for dealing 
with the matter or bringing about a settlement by amicable agreement. 

Awards of the Court. Awards of the Court continue in force until a 
new award or order has been made, and prevail over contracts in cases 
of conflict. When a living wage has been declared which is higher 
than the rate for adults provided in the award, it is provided that the 
award shall be read and construed as if the appropriate living wage 
had been substituted by the Court. The same provision applies incase 
of a decrease in the living wage, except that no such declaration may 
be substituted if it entails reduction of rates below those incorporated in 
the original award. Awards of the Court are binding upon all parties 
to the matter who appear before the Court or are summoned to appear 
as parties to the matter. An award may be made binding upon an 
entire industry if the Court declares it to be the common rule. 

There is no appeal from the awards of the Court, but the Court may 
reopen any matter on its own initiative or upon application of a party 
to the dispute. At any time during proceedings the President may 
state a case for the opinion of the Supreme Court upon any matter which 
in his judgment is a question of law. 





2 Industrial Code, 1920. 
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Industrial Boards. On recommendation of the Board of Industry 
the Minister of Labour is required to constitute industrial boards for 
any industry or group of industries named. Besides a chairman, who 
is nominated by a majority of the members, a board consists of four, 
six, or eight other members’ one half of whom are representatives of 
employers and are actually engaged in the trade, and the other half 
of whom are bona fide employees in the industry. The term of office 
is three years, but at any time during the six months preceding the expira- 
tion of a determination of a board the Minister may dissolve the board 
and appoint a new one, which shall proceed with the preparation of a 
new determination to come into effect at the termination of the old 
one. Ifa resolution is passed by both Houses of Parliament approving 
the appointment of an industrial board for any industry within any area 
outside the metropolitan area, such a board must be appointed ; the 
same provisions apply to these boards as to those for the metropolitan 
area. 

Duties of Boads. A board may make determinations for its industry 
on any reference or application to it relative to : (1) the lowest wages or 
rates and piece-work prices payable to employees, (2) the number of 
hours and times to be worked in return for such wages, (3) the lowest 
rates of wages to be paid for overtime, work on holidays, or for other 
special work, (4) certain things in regard to apprenticeship, (5) any 
industrial matter. 

Determinations of Boards. Determinations remain in force normally for 
a period of three years and are binding upon all employers and employees 
engaged in the trade in the metropolitan area. Ina case of extreme 
urgency, however, the Minister may refer any determination to the Court 
for consideration. The Governor also is empowered on occasion to 
suspend the determination of a board and to refer it to the board for 
reconsideration. There is also an appeal from the determinations of 
a board to the Industrial Court. 

The Registrar. The Act provides for the appointment by the 
Governor of an Industrial Registrar and Deputy Registrars. Their 
powers and duties shall be those prescribed in the Act or by the Court. 
The President of the Court may in any matter which he thinks fit, 
review, annul, rescind, or vary any act or decision of the Registrar. 

The most important powers and duties of the Registrar are as 
follows : 

(1) He registers employees applying for registration in associ- 

ations and performs all other duties in this connection. 

(2) He may refuse registration if in his opinion an association 
already exists which may properly include the applying 
employees, or if for other reasons he thinks the association 
should not he registered, subject to final appeal to the Court. 
He may also recommend cancellation of‘ the registration 
of an association to the Court ; 

(3) He keeps lists of officers and members of all registered associa- 
tions (as forwarded semi-annually) ; 

(4) He files balance sheets showing the assets and liabilities of 
registered associations ; 
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(5) He files industrial agreements, investigates the manner of 
making agreements, and issues certificates to that effect. 


Enforcement. Inspectors are appointed under the Act to enforce 
awards, determinations, or other provisions of the Act. The Special 
Magistrate who convicts an offender may, in addition to imposing a 
suitable penalty for the offence, order the payment of arrears of wages 
to any employees to whom such sums may be due. In case of an asso- 
ciation committing a breach of an award of the Court, a fine of £250 
may be imposed ; in case of an employer £100, and in case of an employee 
£10. Other penalties may be exacted for violation of different offences 
under the Act. 

Registration of Organisations. Upon compliance with certain pre- 
scribed conditions any association of not less than 20 employees may 
register under the Act and by so doing becomes a body corporate for the 
purposes of the Act with the right to sue and be sued, to purchase, 
lease, or sell land, etc. Registration may be cancelled by the Court 
on application of the association itself, of a person interested, or of the 
Registrar, if it appears to the Court that the registration should be 
cancelled. Cancellation of registration dissolves the incorporation 
of the association but does not relieve it of the obligation to abide by 
any awards or other obligations incurred before cancellation. No 
provision is made for registration of associations of employers. 

Industrial Agreements. If any two or more associations under the 
Act conclude an industrial agreement in writing and duly register it 
with the proper authority, it may become binding upon the parties to 
the agreement and become enforceable under the Act during three years, 
unless altered. An industrial agreement is to be made for a specified 
period not exceeding three years, and may then remain in force unless 
terminated by one or more parties to the agreement. At any time 
while the agreement is in force, any association or employer may become 
a party thereto by filing a notice in the prescribed form with the Registrar. 
Any industrial agreement may be rescinded or varied by another agree- 
ment made between the same parties for the time being or by an award 
or an order of the Court. 

Strikes and Lockouis. A penalty of £500 or, in the case of a person, 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term of three months, 
may be imposed upon any association or person who does anything in 
the nature of a lockout or a strike. 

Board of Industry. In addition to the Court and industrial boards, 
a Board of Industry is also created by the Act. It is composed of a 
President, who is chosen from among the members of the Industrial 
Court, and four commissioners, two of whom are representatives of 
employers and two of workers. Their term of office is three years. 

The functions of the Board of Industry are : (1) to group industries 
and make recommendations to the Minister regarding the appointment 
and dissolution of industrial boards, (2) to deal with applications to 
transfer any class of employees from the jurisdiction of one board to 
that of another, (3) to declare the living wage for less than which neither 
the Court nor a board shall issue a wage determination. 
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Western Australia! 


The Court. The Court of Arbitration is composed of three persons 
appointed by the Governor, one of whom is recommended by the indus- 
trial unions of employers, one by the industrial unions of workers, 
while the third is the President and must be a judge of the Supreme 
Court. Members of the Court hold office for a period of three years and 
are eligible for reappointment. The presence of the President and at 
least one other member is necessary to constitute a sitting of the 
Court. 

Duties of the Court. The Court has jurisdiction for the settiement of 
any industrial disputes referred to it by any parties under the Act or 
any dispute in which a compulsory conference has failed to effect an 
agreement. An industrial dispute may be referred to the Court by a union 
or association only, after the proposed reference has been referred to the 
members in a manner specified in the Act. If dealing with industrial 
matters, the Court may sit with two assessors, one being nominated by 
each party to the dispute. The Court is not restricted in granting relief 
to consideration of the specific claims made. 

Awards of the Court. Decisions can be made only by a majority 
of the members present, the President having the casting vote in case 
of a tie. Awards must be made within one month of the hearing. 
They may be limited to apply to a particular area, but otherwise become 
binding upon all employers or workers in an industry, whether members 
of an industrial union or association or not. The term of an award is 
for any specified period not exceeding three years and may be made for 
one year and thenceforward from year to year. 

The Registrar. The chief duties and powers of the Registrar are as 
follows : 

(1) To register and issue certificates of registration to all qualified 
industrial unions, and to perform other routine functions 
in this connection ; 

He may refuse to register any society, trade union, or company 
as an industrial union if in the same locality there is an 
industrial union to which the members may belong. Appeal 
may be made to the President of the Court by a rejected 
union ; 

(3) To keep a register of the rules, a list of the members and officers, 
and the addresses of the officers of each registered union, 
as well as a copy of the yearly balance sheets ; 

(4) To supply an annual return to Parliament showing the number 
of members in each registered industrial union ; 

(5) He may cancel the registration of an industrial union upon 
application. 

Enforcement. The Court in its award fixes what constitutes a breach 

of award, and the penalty, which must not exceed £500 in any case. 
In case of violation, the Registrar, or an Industrial Inspector under the 





1 Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, amended to 1922. 
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Factories Act or Coal Mines Act, or any employer, union, or association 
bound by the award, may apply to the Court for enforcement and the 
Court has jurisdiction to try and to determine such charges. 

Registration of Organisations. Any number of workers being not 
less than 15, and any two or more employers who employ not less than 
50 workers, associated for the purpose of furthering the interests of 
the group in an industry, may upon application and compliance with 
specified regulations become registered as an industrial union or associ- 
ation as the case may be. The effect of registration is to make the 
society a body corporate and to subject it to all of the provisions of the 
Act, as in most of the other States. Cancellation may be effected in the 
usual manner. 

Industrial Agreements. Agreements in writing between an industrial 
union and an association, if registered in the usual way, become binding 
upon the parties to the agreement only, unless they are declared by 
the Court to be the common rule throughout the industry. Even if 
the term of an agreement expires it shall, subject to any awards of the 
Court, continue in force in respect of all parties to it except those who 
retire from it after giving due notice. Parties may be added to an 
agreement during its currency in the usual way. A registered industrial 
agreement is binding on all parties who concur in it, on every member 
for the time being of any industrial union or association which is party 
to it, and on every worker who is at any time during its currency 
employed by an employer upon whom the agreement is binding. 

The Special Commissioner. The Minister may from time to time 
appoint a Special! Commissioner who shall require the attendance of 
any persons at a compulsory conference for the purpose of preventing 
or settling a dispute by means of agreement. 


Queensland! 


The Court. The Court of Industrial Arbitration is appointed by the 
Governor in Council and consists of a President, one or two other judges, 
and if necessary one or more additional judges. Members of the Court 
must be barristers, solicitors of not less than five years’ standing, or 
judges of the Supreme or District Court. The term of office is seven 
years with eligibility for reappointment. The status of the Court is 
that of a branch of the Supreme Court and the judges have the status of 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

Duties of the Court. In general terms the Court of Arbitration has 
all the powers and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and in addition it 
may hear and determine all questions arising under this Act, whether 
of law or fact, which may be brought before it, or which it may consider 
it expedient to hear and determine in order to regulate any industry or 
calling. A series of specific powers are also set out in the Act, but they 
do not “limit the generality of the powers of the Court ’’. Among 
other things it is specifically provided that the Court may make declara- 





1 Industrial Arbitration Act, 1916, as amended to 1922. 
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tions as to the cost and standard of living and it may summon a 
compulsory conference. 

Awards of the Court. Awards of the Court are binding upon all 
parties to the “industrial cause’ who appear before the Court and upon 
all parties who have been summoned to appear before the Court in that 
connection. Every decision of the Court is final and may not be appealed 
against, quashed, or questioned, except that a judge of the Court, if 
he thinks fit, may, on application of a party bound by a decision, state a 
question of law or fact in writing for the opinion of the full bench during 
the proceedings. 

Industrial Boards. Upon recommendation of the Court, industrial 
boards may be formed by the Minister for any calling or industry which 
is recommended. Boards consist of one or two representatives from 
both employers and workers, with a chairman who is selected by the 
other members. All members hold office for three years unless the Board 
is previously dissolved by the Minister. 

Duties of Boards. The functions of such boards are : (1) to make an 
award in any industrial matter remitted to the board by the Court, 
(2) to make, after enquiry, recommendations to the Court as to the regula- 
tion of any calling for the purpose of enabling the Court to make an 
award, (3) to enquire into and report on any matter referred to the Board 
by the Court. 

The Registrar. The Registrar, with one or more assistants, is ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council and is charged with prescribed 
powers and duties, the chief of which are the following : 


(1) He may register an industrial association of employees or em- 
ployers ; 

(2) He may reject an application for registration subject to appeal 
to the Court ; 

(3) To file the returns of registered unions regarding the number 
of members, the officers, rules, etc ; 

(4) He may recommend cancellation of registration of a union to 
the Court ; 

(5) He may recommend the issue of an injunction or mandamus to 
compel compliance with an industrial agreement. 


Enforcement. Any person to whom the amount of wages due under 
an award has not been paid by an employer may, within 90 days after 
such money has become due, apply to the Court of Arbitration for an 
order directing the employer to pay the full amount of the balance due 
to him. The Court, or an industrial magistrate if the Court remits the 
matter to him, may order payment on any terms which he thinks just, 
including the amount of costs. Any industrial union or person guilty 
of contravention of the Act is liable to a penalty not exceeding £100 in 
the case of an industrial union or a company and £10 in the case of a 
person, unless a special penalty is provided for the offence. On the 
recommendation of the Court, the Governor-in-Council is required to 
appoint industrial inspectors to see that the provisions of awards and 
orders of the Court are duly observed. 
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Registration of Organisations. The Registrar may, upon application 
as prescribed and in compliance with certain regulations, register any 
association or trade union of employees under the Act. Registration 
may be cancelled by the Court upon application of the union, of any 
person interested or of the Registrar, if it appears that the union has 
wilfully neglected to obey an order of the Court or has committed 
certain other offences named in the Act. 

Industrial Agreements. The provisions regarding registration of 
agreements are substantially the same as in the other States. It is 
specifically provided that while the agreement is in force any union 
or employer may become a party to it by filing a notice of concurrence 
with the agreement in the Registrar’s office. The Court may declare 
that any industrial agreement shall have the effect of an award and 
be the common rule of any callings to which it relates, whereupon it 
becomes binding on all employers or employees in the calling whether 
members of an industrial union or not. 

Strikes and Lockouts. All persons are prohibited from doing any- 
thing in the nature of a strike or a lockout until such action has been 
authorised by the industrial union or employers concerned. In case 
of an employer who violates this provision a penalty of £100 may be 
exacted, or £10 in other cases. 

Conciliation Committees. The Minister may constitute district 
conciliation committees consisting of a chairman and two or four other 
members, half being workers and half employers. It is the duty of 
these committees to enquire into any industrial matter in the trade in 
question and if possible to reach anagreement. The chairman presides 
over meetings and endeavours to bring the members to agreement but 
takes no part in the decisions. 


New Zealand! 


The Court. The Court of Arbitration is composed of three members, 
one of whom is designated as the judge of the Court and must be eligible 
to be a judge of the Supreme Court, one nominated by the industrial 
unions of workers and the third by the industrial unions of employers. 
At any stage of the proceedings the Court or a board may direct two 
persons to sit with it as assessors to advise on technical matters. One 
of these experts is nominated by employers and the other by the 
workers. 

Duties. The Court has jurisdiction for the settlement and determi- 
nation of any industrial disputes referred to it after the matter has been 
considered by a Council of Conciliation and agreement has failed. A 
case may be stated by the Judge for the opinion of the Supreme Court. 

Awards. The award of the Court must usually be made within one 
month after the Court begins to hear the case. It binds every trade 
union, industrial union, industrial association, or employer who is a 
party to the proceedings, or any subsequently connected with the in- 
dustry while the award is in force. The currency of the award is three 





1 Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1908, as amended to 1922. 
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years, but it remains in force until a new award has been made unless 
the registration of an industrial union bound by it has been cancelled. 
No award is liable to be challenged, appealed against, reviewed, or 
quashed by a court of judicature on any account whatever, -but the 
Court may at any time state a case for the opinion of the Court of 
Appeal, and it may at times amend the provisions of its awards, in- 
cluding such reductions or increases in wages as it thinks just, having 
regard to a fair standard of living. 

Enforcements. Inspectors under the Factories Act and the Mining 
Act are charged with the duty of seeing that industrial agreements and 
awards of the Court are observed. Every industrial union or association or 
employer who commits a breach of an award or industrial agreement 
is liable to a penalty not exceeding £100, and any worker subject to 
it is liable to a fine of £5 or less. Payment of arrears in wages may 
also be ordered. 

Registration of Organisations. Any society consisting of not less 
than two persons in the case of employers, or seven in thecase of workers, 
associated for the purpose of protecting the interests of the group in 
an industry may be registered as an industrial union on compliance with 
certain provisions of the Act. Cancellation of registration may be 
effected by application of the union to the Registrar. 

Industrial Agreements. Agreements between industrial unions of 
employers and of workers may be registered and become enforceable 
in the usual way. 

Strikes and Lockouts Every worker who becomes a party to a strike 
in an industry which is bound by an award or agreement is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £10, and every employer who becomes a party to 
a lockout in any industry bound by an award or an agreement is liable to 
a penalty not exceeding £500. Every person who aids, abets, etc., an un- 
lawful strike or lockout is liable if a worker to a penalty of £10 or less, 
and if an association or an employer to £200. Any worker in certain 
industries named, being “ public utility ”’ industries, who strikes without 
having given 14 days’ notice of intention to strike, is on conviction 
subject to a fine not exceeding £25; for an employer locking 
out employees under similar circumstances the fine is £500 or less. 
Suspension of registration of a union may also be imposed for certain 
offences in connection with a strike or a lockout. 

Councils of Conciliation. The Governor may from time to time 
appoint. such persons as he desires, not exceeding four in number, to 
act as Conciliation Commissioners in a given district for a period of 
three years unless removed. In case no District Commissioner 
is available, another commissioner may be appointed to deal with 
a specific dispute. Assessors are also nominated by the parties to a 
dispute to sit with the Commissioner. The Commissioner and assessors 
constitute the Council of Conciliation. 

Duties of Councils of Conciliation. Any registered industrial union 
or association or an employer who is a party to a dispute may make 
application to the District Commissioner for hearing of the dispute. 
It is the duty of the Council to endeavour to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute, and to this end it is required to enquire “ expeditiously 
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and carefully ” into the dispute and to do such other things as it sees 
fit. If a settlement is not reached within two months, the Council 
must make a recommendation for the settlement of the dispute, if the 
assessors can agree. Such a recommendation has no binding force 
unless none of the parties to the dispute disagree with its terms ; other- 
wise the matter comes before the Court of Arbitration for decision. 
Labour Disputes Committees. The Labour Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1913, provides that when a dispute arises among workers who are 
not bound by an award and notice is given to the Minister of Labour 
specifying the points at issue, he may refer the matter either to a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner under the Industrial Conciliatioa and Arbitration 
Act, or to a Labour Disputes Committee formed under the above Act 
and consisting of from three to seven persons on each side, appointed 
by the workers and employers who are parties to the dispute. This 
Committee is required to investigate the matter and to report to the 
Minister. In case no agreement has been reached the report must 
include recommendations for settlement. Within 14 days after the 
recommendations are made, a secret ballot is taken on the following 
points: (1) whether the recommendation of the committee shall be 
accepted ; (2) whether a strike or a lockout shall take place ; and the 
result is published in the newspapers. If an agreement is made at any 
time during negotiations, it is filed under the Conciliation and Arbitration 


Act and becomes legally enforceable. 
(To be continued.) 





Comparison of the Levels of Real Wages 
in Certain Capital Cities 


The problem of comparing the levels of real wages in different 
countries is of considerable importance as well as difficulty, and various 
attempts have been made by governments and others to find a reliable 
means of comparison. In particular, the British Ministry of Labour 
has for some time compiled statistics showing the relation between 
wage rates and cost of living in different countries. The International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, held under the auspices of the 
International Labour Office at the end of 1923, adopted a proposal 
put forward by the representative at the Conference of the British 
Government, and recommended that the International Labour Office 
should be asked to continue and extend this enquiry. With some small 
modifications in detail this is now being done ; the method and the 
general question of the meaning of the results are discussed below. 
It is proposed to publish in the Review monthly the tables given 
here of wage rates and average retail prices of certain articles of 
food in different capital cities, and quarterly the table showing 
the purchasing power of each of the average wage rates over the 
various typical budgets selected. 


[* comparing the wages of similar groups of workers in different 

districts or countries, one of two objects may be aimed at: 
either to determine the relations between the costs of labour 
as part of the costs of production of the employers, or to find the 
ratios between the standards of living of the workers. The results 
obtained may differ widely according as the one or the other of 
these objects is chosen. In this article the second object is adopted, 
the attempt being made to give indications of the levels of real 
wages, i.e. the purchasing power of the money wages of similar 
groups of workers in different countries over the goods and services 
ordinarily consumed by such groups of workers. 

If the purchasing power of a given monetary unit were the same 
in different countries a direct comparison of the money wages in 
those countries, converted by the rates of exchange into this unit, 
would give’ satisfactory indications of the relation between the 
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levels of real wages. Even before the war, however, when exchange 
rates were comparatively stable, considerable differences existed 
between the purchasing power in different countries of a given 
unit of money. In the post-war period the differences have 
generally been much greater. Consequently, although the results 
obtained by converting the money wages of a group of workers 
in one country by the ruling rate of exchange into terms of the 
monetary unit of another country, for comparison with the wages 
there, may be of value for certain purposes, they may give little 
or no indication of the relation between the purchasing powers of 
wages within each country. They may be particularly unsatis- 
factory during periods of rapid fluctuations in the exchanges. 
The internal level of wages can be measured adequately in relation 
to internal prices only, and in order to make satisfactory com- 
parisons of real wages in different countries information is required 
not only as to money wages but also as to the prices of the items 
entering into the cost of living of the workers. 


Previous Comparisons! 


Various attempts have been made to compare the levels of 
real wages in a number of countries by using statistics of money 
wages and of the cost of living. The most complete investigation 
of this kind was that conducted by the British Board of Trade 
during the period 1905-1909 in England and Wales, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and the United States of America. Data were 
collected, in a number of large towns in each country, of the retail 
prices of various articles, mainly of food ordinarily consumed by 
workers in the countries covered*, and information was also ob- 





1 Mention is made only of attempts to compare real wages in different coun- 
tries, i.e. where the relations between the purchasing powers of money wages over 
goods and services in the different countries are calculated. No account is taken 
of comparisons of money wages converted into a common currency by means of 
the rates of exchange. 

It may be noted that the Belgian Ministry of Labour, with the object of throw- 
ing light on the relative cost of living in different countries and on the differences 
which a worker maintaining the same standard of consumption would experience 
if he went to live in certain other countries, has published retail price statistics in 
the Revue du Travail at various dates for a number of items of food, heating and 
lighting, clothing, and miscellaneous articles of consumption in certain European 
cities, generally Brussels, Paris, and Amsterdam. The prices are converted into 
@ common currency, but no comparisons are made with the wages paid in the dif- 
ferent countries. 

? Including sugar, cheese, butter, potatoes, flour, bread, milk, beef, mutton, 
pork and bacon, and in certain cases fuel. 
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tained as to the rents of dwellings, generally of 2 to4, or in some cases 
6rooms. From these the relation of the cost of food and rent in 
towns in England and Wales to that in each of the other countries 
was calculated, and compared with the ratios between the wage 
rates of typical categories of workers in a few important industries, 
generally building, engineering, and printing. 

In this way the ratios of the real wages, based mainly on food 
and rent, in the different countries were established. The chief 
comparisons were made on the basis of the English standard of 
consumption, and represented the differences in the level of real 
wages which a British worker would experience if, earning the 
average wages paid in the different countries, he tried to live as 
nearly as possible in the same way as he had been accustomed to 
live in England. Statistics were, however, compiled on the basis 
of the average national budget in each country!. 

The data obtained in these investigations were used by the 
Economic Commission appointed on 11 September 1913 to enquire 
into and report on wages, the cost of living, and certain industrial 
conditions in the Union of South Africa, and to make comparisons 
with those in other countries. In addition to South Africa and the 
countries covered by the British enquiry, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand were included. Index numbers of the cost of food 
were calculated for the different countries, the food items included 
being sugar, butter, potatoes, flour, bread, meat, and milk. For 
these items ratios were calculated of the cost (in pence) of the 
South African budget in the different countries, and the cost of 
the budgets of other countries in those countries and in South Africa. 
Averages of the results of these two series of comparisons were 
calculated. For rent the ratios of the cost of housing in different 
countries were calculated on the basis of the cost per room. The 
indexes for food and rent were finally combined, allowance being 
made for differences in different countries in the ratio of expenditure 
on food and rent. The results were compared with index numbers 
of the money wages of skilled workers in the different countries, 
and real wage index numbers calculated?. 

Since the war the Office of Census and Statistics of the Union 
of South Africa has made comparisons of real wages in South 





1 The results of the investigations of the Board of Trade were published in a 
series of reports (Cd. 3864, Cd. 4032, Cd. 4512, Cd. 5065, and Cd. 5609). Sum- 
maries, with the main conclusions, were given in the Board of Trade Labour Gazette, 
Feb. and July 1908, Mar. 1909, Mar. 1910, and Apr. 1911. 

* Cf. Unrton or SoutH Arnica: Repors of the Economie Commission. Jan. 1914. 
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Africa, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom, 
index numbers being given for various dates’. The comparisons 
were much more limited in character than those described above, 
as regards both the countries covered and the wage and cost-of- 
' living data used. The money wages compared were confined to 
the building industry, which was chosen on account of the greater 
availability of comparable data for this than for other industries, 
and because average wages in the building industry approximated 
closely in South Africa to the general average for all industries 
and were believed to be almost equally typical of the average in 
other countries. 

The arithmetic averages of the wages paid to skilled workers 
in the building industry in the principal towns in each of the coun- 
tries covered were calculated, the results being given in shillings 
and pence*. Price indexes based on food, fuel, light, and rent 
were established, and from these were calculated the amounts 
in the different countries and at different dates equivalent to the 
purchasing power of 20 shillings in South Africa in 1910. These 
figures were then taken in relation to the statistics.of money wages, 
and real wage index numbers calculated. 

A further enquiry with the object of making international com- 
parisons of real wages was that of the British Ministry of Labour, 
which in July 1923 began to publish index numbers of the levels 
of real wages in London and certain capital cities in other coun- 
tries‘. The publication of these statistics each month has been 
continued from that date. 

Two methods of comparison were discussed in an article in 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette for July 1923 (pp. 236-238). For 
the first method the data required are : 

(1) the wages, for each country, of the groups of workers for 
which comparison is to be made ; 

(2) cost-of-living index numbers for each country, all based 
on the same date (e.g. 1914 = 100) ; 





1 Cf. Union or Sours Arrica: Social Statistics, No. 4, 1922, pp. 36, 37. 

* Labourers were omitted in all cases on account of the difficulty of comparing 
South African native labour with the white labour of other countries. 

* In essentials the method includes the main features of those previously 
described, together with certain features of the first of the two methods considered 
by the British Ministry of Labour, outlines of which are given below. 

* Similar comparisons for Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States of America were made in an article by Mr. John Hixon, Director 
of Statistics in the British Ministry of Labour, published in the Manchester Guar- 
dian Commercial : Reconstruction in Europe Series, No. 9, Oct. 1922. 
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(3) the relation between the internal purchasing power of the 
various currencies at the date on which the cost-of-living index 
numbers are based ; 

(4) the rates of exchange at the date taken as base for the cost- 
of-living index numbers. 

The method may be described by means of an example, in 
which comparison is made of the wages of a given group of workers 
in Great Britain and France in March 1924 on the basis of the 
following data : 


Great Britain France 
Wage rate per hour : 15d. 3 fr. 
Cost-of-living index (1914 = 100) 173 3651 
Ratio of internal purchasing 
power before the war? 100 106 
Gold par of exchange 20s. 25.22 fr. 


1 Index for Paris, based on food and certain fuel and light commodities. 
2 These figures are based on food and rent only. They are the result of investigations of the 
British Board of Trade (Labour Dept.) in 1905, and of the South African Government in 1913 
). 


(cf. Report of the Economic Commission, p. 19 


From these data it is evident that in France the pur- 
chasing power of 3 francs in March 1924 was equal to that of 
3 xX 100 

365 
into English money at the par of exchange in 1914 becomes 7.8d. 
But since the cost of living in France in 1914 was 6 per cent. higher 
than in Great Britain, the equivalent in 1914 of 7.8d. in France 
was 7.4d. in Great Britain. The sum giving equal purchasing 
power in Great Britain in March 1924 to that of 7.4d. in 1914 would 


be represented by ao or 12.8d. The ratio between the 


real wages of the groups of workers selected in Great Britain and 
France in March 1924 would therefore be 15: 12.8 or 100: 85. 
The purpose of adopting the somewhat roundabout method 
of calculating back to the year 1914 is to convert the wage from 
one currency to another at rates of exchange which were compara- 
tively stable, and when differences in the internal and external 
purchasing powers of different currencies were relatively small. 
Apart from being roundabout, the method is liable to error owing 
to differences in the methods adopted in different countries for 
calculating index numbers showing changes in the cost of living?, 
while the ratios between the purchasing powers of the different 


francs, or 0.82 francs, in 1914. This amount converted 





1 Thus some countries publish information covering food, fuel and light, and 
clothing, together with miscellaneous items and rent, whereas for other countries 
the data are much less complete and cover some of these groups only. 
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units of currency before the war are available for comparatively 
few countries?. 

In consequence of these difficulties the method just described 
was rejected by the Ministry of Labour, and another adopted which 
dispensed entirely with the use of data concerning pre-war pur- 
chasing-power parities and their changes in the respective countries, 
and aimed “ at ascertaining the quantities of each kind of food 
of working-class consumption that could be purchased in each city 
at the retail prices there current with the wages payable for a given 
amount of labour measured in hours’’. The quantities so pro- 
curable were expressed as index numbers, these being combined to 
form an average for each of the trades considered. A general 
average for all the trades included was then calculated. 

It was indicated that comprehensive statistics of earnings were 
not available for any country”, and that the wage data used were 
the rates for typical categories of adult male workers generally 
in the capital cities of a number of countries*. Further, the rates 
were for a week of 48 hours, at ordinary time rates, no account 
being taken of differences in the hours of labour per week in the 
different cities or of the payment of higher rates for overtime in 
cases where the normal working week was less than 48 hours. 

The list of food items chosen were those which represent the 


ordinary consumption in Great Britain, but which also enter 





' The countries for which these ratios are available are Australia, Germany, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Great Britain, New Zealand, South Africa, and the 
United States of America. Even for these countries they are based not on the cost 
of living but on food and rent only. 


* The wage statistics required in order to give the most satisfactory results 
are the actual earnings of the groups of workers compared. Actual earnings, which 
are the amounts received, and which include the effects of overtime, short time, 
and the amounts obtained from piece work, should be distinguished from rates of 
wages (whether time or piece) at which the work is undertaken. In some indus- 
tries where work is little affected by seasonal variations, earnings in a sample week 
may be adequate, whereas in seasonal occupations statistics of earnings for the 
whole year may be required. If the comparisons are to be for all workers within 
the different countries the data should cover workers engaged in agriculture and 
mining, in the manufacturing industries and building, and also workers rendering 
services. Such complete information does not exist for any country, and infor- 
mation of the kind required is incomplete even if comparisons are limited to a small 
number of typical categories of workers in certain of the most important industries 
and districts. 

3 The rates obtained were generally those fixed by collective agreements. 
In some countries these rates correspond closely with actual rates, whereas in 
other countries they are really minimum rates, and actual time rates, and still 
more actual earnings based on piéce rates, are higher. Such differences, as was 
pointed out by Mr. Erik Ss6sTRAND in an article published in Sociala Meddelan- 
den for Oct. 1923, discussing the British comparisons, may in certain countries 
lead to the result that the index numbers of real wages show differences due not 

to differences in real wages but to the use of wage data not strictly comparable. 
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largely into the consumption of working-class families in the dif- 
ferent countries covered by the comparison. In applying the costs 
of these items to the wage data, tlie Ministry of Labour in its first 
publication gave two averages, one a so-called unweighted average 
in which no direct account was taken of the ordinary consumption 
in Great Britain of the ‘different items of food, and a second 
weighted according to this consumption. It was recognised that 
the weights used would not correspond with those appropriate for 
other countries, but the Ministry, in making international com- 
parisons, was specially interested from the national standpoint, and 
the results obtained by the weighted average method indicated 
the relation between the purchasing power of the wages in different 
countries over certain articles of food in the quantities in which 
these were consumed in Great Britain. It was pointed out also 
that the differences between the weighted and unweighted averages 
were, on the whole, not very marked, and doubt was expressed 
whether index numbers in which account was taken of the dif- 
ferences in the weights in different towns would differ materially 
from the weighted index numbers published by the Ministry. 
As an illustration of the method used, “ it was found that the 
Berlin bricklayer’s wage for 48 hours would purchase 390 Ib. of 
bread, or 123 lb. of flour, or 10 Ib. of butter, or 227 eggs, and so on. 
The corresponding quantities purchasable with the wages of the 
London bricklayers were then taken as basis and called 100, and 
a series of index numbers computed, which showed, in respect 
of each article of food taken separately, the relative purchasing 
power in London and in foreign capitals under comparison of the 
earnings of 48 hours in each occupation.’’ From these series for 
each occupation and each item of food, averages were calculated 
for each occupation for al] the items of food together, (a) un- 
weighted, and (b) weighted according to the quantities of ordinary 
consumption in Great Britain. Finally, unweighted and weighted 
general averages were calculated for all occupations. In making 
these final calculations, the unweighted arithmetic average of 
the index numbers for different occupations was taken, no adequate 
data as to the numbers of workers in the different occupations 
being available for the calculation of a weighted average. 


































ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT ENQUIRY 










At the International Conference of Labour Statisticians, con- 
vened by the International Labour Office and held at Geneva from 
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29 October to 2 November 1923, attention was called to the com- 
parisons which the British Ministry of Labour had made’. It 
was considered that, on account of its international character, 
work of this kind might appropriately be undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The Conference expressed the hope that 
the Office would be willing to continue the enquiry and that the 
countries which had supplied information to the British Ministry 
of Labour would forward still more complete information of the 
same kind to the International Labour Office. To this and a reso- 
lution was submitted to and adopted by the Conference, its terms 
being as follows : 


In order that the International Labour Office may make tentative 
comparisons of the level of real wages in the different countries, the 
competent statistical authorities of each country should furnish the 
International Labour Office at regular intervals (if possible monthly) 
with statements, in a form to be agreed upon, showing’ for the capital 
cities of their respective countries : 

(1) The time rates of wages and normal weekly hours of labour 
current in a limited number of typical occupations ; and 

(2) Information as to the prices of a limited number of those items 
upon which the income of working-class families in most industrially 
developed countries is largely spent?. 


The resolution was submitted to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organisation at its twenty-second Session 
in April 1924 and it agreed that the Office should undertake to 
continue the enquiry. In preparation for this transfer the British 
Ministry of Labour has given every facility for the examination 
of the methods which it has adopted, and has supplied the Office 
with detailed information as to the wage and price statistics which 
formed the basis of its comparisons. It may be added that the 
object which the Office has kept in view in making the comparisons, 
which it will publish regularly, is similar to that of the British 
Ministry of Labour. The wage and price data available are similar 
and the method adopted resembles closely that used by the Ministry, 
but certain modifications have been introduced. 





1 The question was brought forward by Mr. Hilton, Director of Statistics of 
the British Ministry of Labour and representative of the British Government at 
the International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 

2? INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFIcE: IJnternational Conference of Labour Statis 
— pp. 64, 65, 73. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 4. Geneva, 

3. 
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Method Adopted 


The chief modification of the British method is that account 
has been taken of differences in the quantities consumed in di’- 
ferent countries of the items of food by which the purchasing power 
of money wages has been measured. There are considerable dif- 
ferences, not only between the quantities consumed but also in the 
quality of the articles. For example, in Great Britain tea is an 
important item in the consumption of the workers, whereas in 
certain continental countries it is almost negligible. In certain 
central European countries the consumption of potatoes is con- 
siderably greater than in many other countries. With regard to 
clothing, furniture, and housing, it is difficult to ensure that the 
qualities of the kinds for which prices are available for different 
countries correspond, and that like things are being compared. 
The differences are greater if the comparisons are made between 
average consumption in various European countries with that in 
countries like the United States and Canada, and even more with 
that in India and China. It has not been found possible to include 
in the comparisons countries like the two last mentioned, where 
the standards of consumption are very different from those in other 
countries. 

From the ideal point of view a group of commodities should 
be formed including items not only of food but also of heating 
and lighting, clothing, house accommodation and various miscel- 
laneous items of consumption, for example, furniture, so that the 
group is representative of the consumption of the workers in the 
countries covered, and would serve as a common unit of measure- 
ment of wages. If such a group were established, the wages of 
similar groups of workers in different countries could be expressed 
as ratios of the cost in each country of the group of commodities, 
or in other words there would be found for each country the pur- 
chasing power of wages over a given group of commodities at the 
prevailing level of prices. 

In practice it is impossible to construct such an ideal unit of 
measurement owing, as has already been indicated, to differences 
in the items consumed in the different countries or, where similar 
items are found in the consumption budgets, to differences in 
their quantity and quality. A further difficulty is the lack of 
price data for many of the items. Consequently it has been found 
necessary to constitute the unit of measurement by taking a small 
number of articles of food which are important items in the con- 
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sumption of working-class families in the countries covered. Even 
with this limitation there is still the difficulty that the quantities 
and qualities of these food articles vary from country to country. 

A method of overcoming this difficulty has been suggested by 
Mr. Erik Sj*strand in an article discussing the British compari- 
sons'. He proposes the establishment of an international standard 
of caloric value which could be adapted according to the conditions 
in each city covered by the enquiry and based on the caloric value 
of the foods ordinarily consumed. For each city items and quan- 
tities of food as ordinarily consumed would be chosen, according 
to their importance, to give a total caloric value equal to that of 
the standard. In this way, although the items and quantities 
would differ from city to city, the total budgets for the different 
cities would be equal to one another in caloric value, and thus a 
common unit of measurement would be applied. The cost of the 
budgets thus constituted for the different cities when compared 
with the money wages would furnish an index of real wages. 

The use of a standard of caloric value involves agreement as 
to the standard to be adopted, and until such agreement is reached 
the method adopted of dealing with the difficulty arising from 
differences in the items and quantities of food consumed has been 
to take items of ordinary consumption in all the countries covered 
and to regard the quantities consumed in certain countries as 
roughly representative of those in other countries. 

An examination of the quantities of these items consumed in 
various countries shows that there may be formed certain groups 
of countries in which the quantities consumed roughly correspond. 
In this way it is possible to group together the Scandinavian coun- 
tries — Norway, Sweden, and Denmark — and the Netherlands. 
Again, the central European countries, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland, may be formed into one group on the basis 
of an approximate similarity in the quantities of the chief articles 
of food consumed. France and Belgium may be grouped together, 
as mav Italy and Portugal. In Great Britain consumption is 
somewhat different from that of other countries and separate 
weights are used ; while the oversea countries, the United States 
and Canada, are grouped together. 

The table below gives he items of food included and the quan- 
tities of these items according to the six groups just indicated. 
The quantities are based on those given in the budgets used in 





1 Sociala Meddelanden, Oct. 1923. Stockholm. 
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the cost-of-living statistics of the different countries. In the 
budgets the quantities given were frequently those consumed by 
a family of average size. From these have been calculated the 
quantities per week per unit of consumption, taking an adult male 
as one unit. 

Various methods exist for estimating the number of units of 
consumption in a family. In some countries an adult man is taken 
as one unit, with proportionately lower values for his wife and for 
children of different ages. In other countries the unit (known as a 
*‘quet ”) is based on the consumption of an.infant, and propor- 
tionately higher values are given according to age, an adult man 
being taken as equivalent to 3.5 quets. Such different methods 
render the results given below not strictly comparable, but the 
effects on the indexes of real wages are small. 

The quantities for Great Britain are based on the estimate of 
the average consumption of an urban working-class family in 1914 
as given in the Report of the Working Classes Cost of Living 
Committee 1918 (Cd. 8980). The average family consisted of 5.6 
persons, which the Committee took as equivalent to 4.37 ‘ units”’. 

The central European quantities have been calculated mainly 
from those of the theoretical budget established after the war by 
the German Statistical Office for the calculation of its cost-of- 
living index number. The figures, which are published in Wirt- 
schaft und Statistik, give the consumption per 3.5 quets. They 
have been slightly modified in the light of consumption figures 
available for other central European countries. 

The Scandinavian quantities are principally the results of an 
enquiry into family budgets conducted by the Swedish Government 
in 1913-1914 and published in Levnadskostnaderna i Sverige. The 
average size of family was 4.44 persons or 2.59 consumption units. 
The figures have in certain cases been modified or supplemented, 
in relation, for example, to consumption in Norway. 

The Belgian and French quantities are based mainly on an 
enquiry conducted in 1921 by the Belgian Ministry of Labour into 
the expenditure of 675 working-class families. The results, which 
were published in the Revue du Travail for May 1922, give the fort- 
nightly consumption quantities per quet, which for comparative 
purposes have been converted into weekly consumption per 
3.5 quets. The figures have been slightly modified onthe basis of 
consumption in France, as shown by the estimated consumption 
of 13 commodities used in calculating the retail price index number. 
The Southern European quantities are based on information 








. 
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compiled in July 1920 in connection with the Italian National 
Congress of Labour Offices. The data compiled showed for yarious 
cities the average weekly food budget of a worker’s family of five 
persons (two adults and three children, or approximately .4units). 
The figures given in the table below repppsgnting the quantities 
consumed per unit are based on data for Rome and Milaty * ~ 
The “ oversea’ budget is based largely;on the consumption 
weights used by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
for the calculation of its retail food prices index number’. The 
average size of family was 4.9 persons, or about 3.3 units. Various 
modifications have been made in relation to consumption in Canada. 


ITEMS OF FOOD USED IN THE COMPARISON OF REAL WAGES AND 


QUANTITIES PER CONSUMPTION UNIT PER WEEK 





Quantities! ‘per consumption unit per week 
af eS 


+ + 





‘ Scandina- 
France -| Southern Central vian coun- 
and Belgium) E tries and Ne- 
therlands ¢ 


‘. 





Bread 2.50 1.50 
Flour : 0.25 1.00 1.43 1.00 


Butter ‘ 0.24 0.10 0.22 0.20 
Margarine . 0.08 * 0.05 0.15 0.06 
Beef . 0.50 0.40 0.21 0.70 
Mutton . — + a10 0.025, 0.115 
Bacon 0.207 |. 0.12 0.218 0.204 
Potatoes 3.00 \| 0.75 ‘ 2.30 2.00 
Sugar 0.35 0.18 | 0.635 0.40 
Coffee 0.20.) 0.06 6.13 | TOs 
Tea ‘ — — — 0.03, 
Cheese ; 0.10\ 0.10 3.10 0.10 
Eggs 3.00 4} > 3.00 . 3.30 4.50 
Milk 1.70 1.50 " 6.40 1.86 
Rice 0.06 0.50 0.23 0.09 
ey 





























1 Kilogrammes, except for eggs (units) and milk (litres). ® Pork. * Including pork. 
* Including ham and pork. 5 Including molasses. 6 If Switzerland is included later this 
budget may be taken as representative of the Swiss consumption. -4 


f 
The sum total:of the quantities given above in each column 
may be regarded as a basketful of provisions. The cost of each 
basketful can be calculated for each of the ojties included in the 





1 The original quantities, which were the results of budget enquiries conducted 
during the years 1918 and‘1919, were published in the Monthly Labour Review 
for March 1921. 
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comparison by means of current prices. The cost of the quanti- 
ties in the British budget is calculated separately at the prices in 
London, Paris, Brussels, Stockholm, and each of the other cities. 
The same is done for the French and Belgian budget and for the 
Central and Southern European, the Scandinavian, and the oversea 
budgets. The following table, for example, shows the costs at the 
beginning of January 1924 in London, Stockholm, and Berlin of 
the quantities of the food items in the British, Scandinavian, and 
Central European budgets given above. 


Cost at the beginning of 1924 of : 





Cit British Scandinavian Central European 
y quantities quantities quantities 


London 86.5 pence 123.6 pence 79.4 pence 
Stockholm 6.51 kronor 7.84 kronor 6.02 kronor 
Berlin 6.67 marks! 8.27 marks? 5.78 marks! 


1 Rentenmarks. 


The costs are then compared with the wages of similar groups 
of workers in each of the cities covered by the comparison. For 
the purpose of illustration the comparison may be based on the 
wages of carpenters at the beginning of January 1924 in London, 
Stockholm, and Berlin. The wage rates of carpenters for a week 
of 48 hours in these cities at that date were 936 pence, 64.8 kronor 
and 33.6 marks (Rentenmarks) respectively. Since the British 
basketful of provisions cost 86.5 pence, a carpenter in London, by 
spending the whole of his week’s wage on the quantities given, 


could buy aa basketsful, i.e. about 10.8 or nearly 11 basketsful. 


A carpenter in Stockholm could buy the British basket of provisions 


a or about 9.95 times, while a carpenter in Berlin could buy it 
33.6 
6.67 

The ratios of the purchasing power of the wages in London, 
Stockholm, and Berlin over the British basket of food are thus 
10.8 : 9.95: 5, or expressed as a percentage of the purchasing 
power in London the relative indexes are 100: 92: 46.3. Ratios 
are calculated similarly for all the cities included in the compari- 
son. Similar indexes are also calculated by using the Scandina- 
vian basket of provisions, and those for France and Belgium, for 
Central Europe, for Southern Europe and for the oversea countries. 
The table below gives for London, Stockholm, and Berlin the 


or just over 5 times. 
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number of times the wage rate for 48 hours’ work by a carpenter 
in each city would purchase the British, Scandinavian, and Central 
European baskets of provisions respectively, together with the 
ratios of these numbers expressed as percentages, taking London 
as 100 in each case’. It may be added that London is taken 
arbitrarily as base (= 100) but that the ratios would be the 
same whatever city were chosen. 


RELATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF CARPENTERS’ WAGE RATES IN 
DIFFERENT CITIES 





5 Ratio (London = 100) of number of 
Number of times carpenter’s wage rate 9, 
in different cities will purchase times — “an eenehe in different 





Scandi- | Central Sceandi- Central 
British British 

navian European navian European 
quantities | suantities | quantities | T*™*itles | Guantities | quantities 








Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


London 100.0 
Stockholm 9.95 8.26 92.0 109.0 91.4 
Berlin 49.3 





























One practical significance of the figures in column 1 may be 


expressed simply. They show for the beginning of January 1924 
the number of times a carpenter could have purchased a basketful 
of provisions of the quantities ordinarily consumed by British 
workers if he had been employed in London, Stockholm, or Berlin 
at the rates then ruling in those cities. Column 4 shows the ratios 
of these numbers ; and similarly for the quantities ordinarily con- 
sumed in Scandinavian countries and in Central European countries. 

In order to arrive at an average result the index numbers 
for each city are averaged, the result being to give the ratio 
100: 97.4: 49.7 for London, Stockholm, and Berlin respectively. 
These general average ratios of the results obtained by using the 
different budgets are international not only as regards the wage 





+ It is evident that differences of some importance exist, between the ratios 
as shown by different budgets. Thus the table show: a ratio of 100 to 109 between 
London and Stockholm on the basis of the Scandinavian budget, and of 100 to 
92 and 91.4 Gh the basis of the British and Central European budgets respectively. 
Differences of this kind may result from the presence in the various budgets of 
an item of which the quanjity consumed and the relative price differ considerably 
from country to country. The differences between London and Stockholm accord- 
ing to different budgets result mainly from the large quantity of milk in the Scan- 
dinavian budget, its price in Stockholm being relatively low. 


-- 
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and price data but also from the point of view of the consumption 
weights given to the articles of food included. 

An international average could also have been obtained if, 
instead of taking a number of baskets with the same items but 
different quantities, an average of those quantities had been taken, 
and the calculations based on an international average basket of 
provisions. The working out of separate results for a number of 
different budget quantities, however, has the advantage of giving 
indexes of special interest to separate countries or groups of coun- 
tries. Thus the indexes based on the British budget have a special 
national interest from the British point of view, and apart from 
minor changes in method, in the articles of food included, and in 
the weights used, they form a continuation of the comparisons which 
the British Ministry of Labour has made. Similarly each of the 
results based on budgets for other countries or groups of countries 
has a special interest for the countries covered. 

The necessarily somewhat lengthy description of the method 
tends to obscure the essential simplicity of the comparisons. The 
principle adopted is similar to that for calculating index numbers 
of the real wages of a given group of workers in one country at two 
different dates. In making such a comparison the wages at the 
two dates (e.g. for the years 1914 and 1924) are generally expressed 
as a ratio, for example 100: 150. Similarly the ratio of the cost 
of a given budget of commodities in 1914 to that in 1924 may be 
100: 140. Consequently the ratio of the real wages at the two 
dates is 100: aa or about 100: 107. This result is obtained 
by taking a fixed budget of commodities, say those representing 
average consumption in 1914, as basis for calculating changes 
in the cost of living. If average consumption had changed during 
the ten years covered, a different ratio of real wages might have 
resulted if the cost-of-living index numbers had been calculated 
on the basis of average consumption in 1924. A method of allow- 
ing for such a change in average consumption would be to use 
index numbers of the cost of living based on each of the two 
budgets in turn, and to calculate the average of the resulting 
ratios of real wages. 

This method used for comparisons of real wages in the same 
place at two different dates is essentially the same as that described 
in this article for making comparisons between different places 
at the same date. A variation has been introduced simply with 
the object of avoiding the necessity of using the rates of exchange 
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in order to convert the wages and the costs of a given basketful 
of provisions from the currencies of different countries into one 
common currency. If rates of exchange had been used, the method 
for any two countries, for example, Great Britain and Germany, 
would have been to convert the wage data at the ruling rates of 
exchange into a common currency and then to calculate the ratio 
between them. Suppose the ratio of the wages in Great Britain 
and Germany at the date under consideration expressed in terms 
of a common currency to be 100: 75. If then the ratios of the 
cost at the same date in Great Britain of a basketful of provisions 
according to average British consumption to that of the same 
basketful of provisions in Germany is 100: 120, the ratio of the 
real wages in Great Britain to those in Germany would be 
75 x 100 

caer a 100 : 62%. 

Similarly the ratio based on the cost of a basketful of pro- 
visions according to average consumption in Germany could be cal- 
culated and the results averaged. Such comparisons could be 
extended to cover any number of countries'. 

The reliability of the results obtained by this method depends 
on the nature of the statistical data available. It may be repeated 
that it is difficult to ensure that the wage statistics used are for 
similar groups of workers in the different countries. The methods 
of collection and compilation of the wage data also differ from 
one country to another, while to ensure accurate results allowance 


100 





1 If this method is expressed algebraically it will be seen that the rate-of- 
exchange factor cancels out. Thus if W represents the British worker’s wage in 
shillings, W,, that of the German worker in marks, and & the rate of exchange for 
converting marks into shillings, then the ratio of the British worker’s wage to that 


of the German worker is Similarly the ratio of the cost of the given basketful 


Ww 
wee 


of provisions in Great Britain to that in Germany may be represented by 


=;, Where P is its cost in shillings in Great Britain, and P, the cost in marks in 


1 
Germany. The ratio of the real wage in Great Britain to that in Germany is thus 


Wik Pk P ow 
Rs <a @ oo = i—_ am, 
w ° Pp 1X F 


In order to avoid the use of the factor k, representing the rate of exchange, 


which cancels out when the final ratio is calculated, the method adopted in this 
Ww Ww 

article, which leads to the same result, is to establish the ratios r and > 
i 


and calculate the real wage ratio z as follows: 
ww, 


W, 
P’ P, Pp, 


= l:2; ozs = x 
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should be made for the effects on wages of differences in the volume 
of employment. As regards the cost-of-living data, their limitation 
to a few articles of food constituting a small part only of the total 
cost of living of the workers may diminish the value of the results 
obtained. The omission of fuel and light, clothing, and miscel- 
laneous articles is probably less serious than that of rent as, espe- 
cially at the present time, owing to the effects of rent restriction 
Acts, the proportion of the wage spent on rent is very different 
in certain countries from that in others. 


Correction for Rent 


The table below gives for a number of cities or countries the 
approximate proportion of the income spent on rent generally 
about the middle of 1924. In most cases the information has been 
supplied to the International Labour Office by the statistical depart- 
ments of the various countries. For certain countries, however, 
the figures have been calculated by multiplying the percentage in 
the pre-war period by the index number for rent and dividing by 
the cost-of-living index number for the latest. date available- 
Thus if rent was estimated to form 12 per cent. of expenditure 
in 1914 and rents have doubled while the cost of living has trebled 


wens 
since 1914, the percentage spent on rent is 7 or 8 per 





cent. This method can only give approximate results, as it assumes 
an unchanged standard of living during the period. 

It is necessary to point out that in some cases the data as to 
the percentage which rent is of total expenditure refers to the coun- 
try as a whole and not to the capital city alone. In such cases 
it is probable that the figure for the capital city would be higher 
than that for the whole country. Further, considerable variation 
appears to exist in the definition of the term “ rent’, practices 


RENT EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN 








JULY 1924 
City or country Percentage City or country Percentage 
Brussels 4.77—-7.76 Rome 5.0 
Christiania 11.25 Stockholm 15.0 
Milan 7.0 Vienna . 5.0 
Ottawa 22.0 Germany 9.6 
Philadelphia 13.2 Great Britain 13.0 


Prague 5.36 Netherlands 13.0 
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differing as regards the inclusion or exclusion of various rates, cost 
of upkeep, and charges for local services such, for example, as the 
supply of water. 

The percentages given above, even allowing for the reservations 
made, show wide differences in the importance of rent as an item 
of expenditure, and, although in a number of countries the per- 
centage ranges from about 11 to 15, in others, for example Vienna, 
Prague, and Rome, it is much lower. : 

As in certain countries housing accomodation roughly equivalent — 
to that before the war is being provided at rents proportionately 
much below the pre-war level, a higher proportion of the total 
wage is available for expenditure on other groups of articles enter- 
ing into the consumption of the workers. If adequate data were 
available the differences in the cost of housing accommodation 
could be allowed for by the same method as that described above 
for food, namely, by using the costs of equivalent accommodation 
in the different countries, and adding these amounts to the costs 
of the food items included. As such data, however, are not avail- 
able, a method of allowing for differences in the cost of housing 
accommodation is to take the real wage index numbers as cal- 
culated by using the cost of food only, to reduce each by the per- 
centage spent on rent, and to recalculate the resulting ratios, 
taking the base country as 100. 

For example, the ratios already given of real wages in London, 
Stockholm, and Berlin at the beginning of 1924 are 100 : 97.4 : 49.7. 
The percentages of the wage spent on rent in Great Britain, Sweden 
(Stockholm), and Germany about the middle of 1924, as shown in 
the above table, were 13, 15, and 9.6. If the real wage indexes 
are reduced by these percentages and the results recalculated on 
the basis of London = 100, the indexes for Stockholm and Berlin 
become approximately 95 and 52 respectively. Thus the real 
wage index for Stockholm is reduced owing to the comparatively 
high proportion spent on rent, and that of Berlin raised slightly 
because the proportion is less than in London. In the statistics 
given below for 1 July 1924, in addition to giving the general aver- 
age index numbers based on food, a second series is given in which 
a correction is made, by the method just described, for differences 
in the proportion of the wage spent on housing. 


Possibility of Correction for Volume of Employment 


As has been indicated, in taking ordinary time rates of wages 
for a fixed period of work (e.g. 48 hours) as basis for the compari- 
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sons no allowance is made for the effects of variations in the period 
of employment, including changes in short time or overtime. 
On the one hand, no statistics showing the volume of overtime in 
different industries exist for any country, and on the other, with 
one or two exceptions, no adequate statistics showing the per- 
centage of unemployment are available. Were such statistics avail- 
able it would be possible to apply these percentages to the index 
numbers of real wages in a similar way to that indicated above 
for rent’. If, for example, the index numbers of real wages based 
on time rates of wages for a standard week in two countries are 100 
and 80 and the percentages of total unemployment are 10 and 4 
respectively, then the rates of real wages allowing for unemployment 
100 x 90 80 x 96 

100 100’ 

Unfortunately the unemployment statistics available are not 
sufficiently complete to allow of corrections of this kind®. For 
the present, therefore, it is considered preferable to publish index 
numbers of real wages representative of the relative conditions 
of workers employed for a week of 48 hours at ordinary time rates 
of wages. 












or 100 : 85.3. 





are in the ratio 









Sources of Data 






The statistics of money wages and prices given below which 
have served as base for the calculation, by the method described 
above, of index numbers of real wages have been supplied in most 
cases by the state or municipal authorities responsible for the 
collection and publication of labour statistics for the various cities. 
In a few cases the data have been obtained through the inter- 
mediary of the Correspondents of the International Labour Office. 

In the middle of July 1924, letters were addressed to the appro- 
priate authorities in the following cities : Amsterdam, Berlin, Berne, 
Brussels, Christiania, Copenhagen, Lisbon, London, Madrid, Milan, 
Ottawa, Paris, Philadelphia, Prague, Rome, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Ly and Warsaw. With each letter blank forms were sent on which 
the authorities were requested to give information, generally for 
the capital city, as to the rates of wages payable on 1 July 1924 to 
adult workmen in a number of typical occupations, the number 

























1 Allowance for unemployment is made on this method by the Australian Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in its statist:es of real wages for 
different years. 

* If satisfactory allowance were to be made for unemployment, it would be 
necessary to have reliable statistics of partial as well as of total unemployment. 
These are rarely available. 
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of hours in a normal working day and week at the same date in the 
occupations given, and the average retail prices at the same date 
of various articles of food ordinarily consumed by working-class 
families in industrial areas. Information was also asked for regard- 
ing the proportion which expenditure on (a) food and (b) rent 
bore to total expenditure. The departments written to were 
requested to continue to supply the Office each month with similar 
data. 

At the time of going to press information had been received from 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Christiania, Lisbon, London, Madrid, 
Milan, Ottawa, Paris, Philadelphia, Prague, Rome, Stockholm, 
Vienna and Warsaw. The figures for Madrid and Berlin were 
received too late for inclusion in tables I and II, but the index 
numbers have been calculated and are given in table III. 

In each case willingness to continue the supply of the data 
has been expressed. In the case of Berne and Copenhagen, for 
wich no figures have been received, willingness to co-operate 
has been expressed, and it is hoped that the supply of suitable 
data will be arranged as a result of negociation now in progress. 
For certain cities various official publications have been used to 
supplement the data supplied. 


RESULTS 


In the tables below, statistics are given for a number of coun- 
tries for 1 July 1924, or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able. In table I the time rates of wages, for a week of 48 hours, 
of typical categories of workers in certain industries, generally in 
the capital cities of various countries, are given in the original 
currency. Table II shows the average retail prices in the same 
cities of a number of articles of food of ordinary consumption, 
the original currency and weights and measures being used?. 

From these wage and price data there have been calculated, 
by the method described above, index numbers of the purchasing 
power of the average wage of the workers? over the quantities of 
the food items in each of the typical budgets selected. The results, 





1 By giving the wage and price data, information is available on the basis of 
which calculations can be made by using other food weights than those given in 
this article. In this way results may be obtained based on the consumption weights 
of a country which is here grouped with a number of others according to weights 
which represent in a rough way only its ordinary consumption. 

* The average wage used is the unweighted arithmetic average of the figures 
in table I, no adequate data as to the numbers of workers in the different groups 
being available for the calculation of a weighted average. 
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TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES 


IN VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 JuLY 1924 
(Base : London = 100) 





Index numbers based on quantities General 
of food consumption in average 
index 
numbers 
(with al- 
lowance 








So thern | Scandi- 


European | navian Oversea 


Central Great 


European 4 
Count: ies Britain Countries | Countries Countries for rent) 





Amsterdam 87 97 88 
Berlin j 55 57 — 
Brussels 56 63 64 
Christiania 70 78 
Lisbon! 31 32 
London 100 100 
Madrid 58 59 
Milan 44 50 
Ottawa 168 185 
Paris 72 81 
Philadelphia 202 | 242 
Prague 57 57 
Rome 47 47 
Stockholm 79 92 
Vienna 47 50 
Warsaw ? 80 85 
1 The figures for Lisbon, as well as those for Rome and Milan, are relatively low. This may be 
accounted for in part by the differences in the items of food consumption in these countries 
from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries included in the table. The budgets 
used in the comparisons do not make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in these 
a European countries. 


2 The figures for Warsaw are high relatively to those in other Central European Countries. This 
is due in part, as explained by the Polish Government, to the fact that the wages of the groups 
of workers included are relatively higher than those of Workers in many other industries. It is further 
pointed out that wages in Warsaw are very high in relation to those in other towns, and 


consequently are not at all representative of the level of Wages in Poland. These considerations 
evidently apply to other countries, but their importance in the case of Poland appears to be par 
ticularly great. 


together with a general average index, are given intable III. The 
general average is based on the items and quantities of food 
included, but a second average is given in which allowance is made 
for differences in the proportion which rent constitutes in the 
total expenditure of the workers in the different countries. 

It is intended to publish tables I and II each month, and to 
give the international comparisons as shown in table III every 
three months. 

In addition to or in repetition of the reservations already 
expressed, reference may be made to the limitations of the indexes 
given. They do not show differences in the general level of wages 
even in the cities included, and are still less representative of differ- 
ences in the levels of real wages in the various countries. They 
may serve, however, as a rough indication of the relative levels of 
real wages of adult male workers in certain occupations and cities 
in different countries. 






































Prevention of Unemployment, 
with Special Reference to Great Britain. 


The search for a remedy for the evil of unemployment has in re- 
cent years led to a general convergence of thought and effort wpon three 
principles which have been emphasised by the International Labour 
Organisation in its investigations on unemployment since 1919 : 
the need for discovering the means for influencing the trend of eco- 
nomic activity and so minimising the tendency to industrial fluctuation ; 
the obligation of the state to supplement such measures for stabilising 
trade by adjusting public enterprise to compensate the variations of the 
ordinary demand of the business community ; and the necessity for 
furnishing all who are responsible for the control of industry with 
adequate information respecting the actual trend of trade. An indi- 
cation of this convergence is given by a study of the efforts oy the 
statesmen, industrialists, and financiers of an important industrial 
country to cope with this evil which jor four years has afflicted 
their country. 


HE work of the International Labour Organisation in connec- 

tion with the problem of providing work for the unemployed 
dates back to the First Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference held in Washingtonin 1919. Among the chief measures 
recommended by that Conference for remedying the evil of unem- 
ployment was the proposal that each Member of the International 
Labour Organisation should ‘co-ordinate the execution of all 
work undertaken under public authority, with a view to reserving 
such work as far as practicable for periods of unemployment and 
for districts most affected by it ”’. 

The main principle guiding the proposal was that since indus- 
trial activity is itself inherently unstable, it is the duty of the state 
to counterbalance this instability, as far as possible, by the adjust- 
ment of public demand and enterprise. By postponing state 
activities at one period when the ordinary business demand of 
the community is strong, and concentrating public enterprise on 
periods of general dullness, a counterpoise might be provided to 
the fluctuations of private industry. 
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This conception of the obligation of the state has received con- 
siderable attention in recent years, but it seems that since 1919 
research has been directed principally into channels of a rather 
different and perhaps more fundamental character. The search 
has been pressed forward for some factor or factors in the economic 
organisation of industry which might lend themselves to control 
in such a way that industry might itself become more stable. 
If it were possible to find some widely influential factor whereby 
the general fluctuation of trade might be restrained within com- 
paratively narrow limits, then the task of completing the process 
of stabilisation by the co-ordination and reservation of public 
enterprise would become both more practicable and more efficient. 

In this connection the principal constructive suggestion put 
forward by economists and financiers in consequence of recent 
investigations has been that industry itself might be largely con- 
trolled by regulating the total volume of bank credit issued to the 
business community. A considerable proportion of industry is 
directly dependent upon bank borrowings for the conduct of enter- 
prise, and that proportion of industry which is not directly depen- 
dent is indirectly influenced by the total volume of purchasing 
power made available by the banks to the community in general. 
In broad terms, it may be said that the demand of the community 
can only be made effective through some form of purchasing power 
(since no man can buy unless he has money or credit). Therefore, 
if it is possible to regulate the purchasing power of the community, 
it is equally possible to render more stable the community’s effec- 
tive demand — thereby ruling out the unevennesses, the sudden 
breaks in purchasing, which constitute the essential feature of a 
slump in trade. 

Granted the ability to regulate the issue of bank credit and 
thereby affect the total effective demand or purchasing activity 
of the community, the problem arises of selecting the most suitable 
criterion for guiding the new policy of stabilisation. By what 
index will it be possible to judge whether industry is being stabi- 
lised at the highest possible permanent level of activity ? Again, 
the index most frequently and prominently recommended for this 
purpose has been the index of the general level of prices. For, 
when the general level of prices shows an upward trend, this indi- 
cates that there is a tendency for demand to outstrip production ; 
a downward movement of prices, on the other hand, is evidence 
that demand is falling off and the market is becoming glutted with 
goods. Thus, in the event of a rise of prices the sound policy 
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would be to restrain demand somewhat by restricting credit facil- 
ities, and when prices fall, credit should be eased and borrowing 
made more attractive. If it were possible by this means to main- 
tain a comparatively stable level of prices one would be assured 
that demand was in general being expanded continuously and co- 
incidently with the volume of production. 

This, in very broad terms, is the idea which is reproduced, and 
supported by ample circumstantial evidence from nineteen coun- 
tries, in the Report on Unemployment’ recently published by the 
International Labour Office. 

The International Labour Conference of 1924 examined the 
conclusions of this report and invited the Office to pursue its 
investigations, in collaboration with the Economic and Financial 
Organisation of the League of Nations, into “ the factors which 
may interfere with the regular and coincident expansion of 
consuming power and of production, and thus affect the stability 
of employment, such as the operation of credit, the general 
instability of prices, and the dislocation of the exchanges ’’. 

Developments in the theory and practice of combating unem- 
ployment are now sufficiently advanced, after the experience of 
the last four years, to ensure at least that the problem is. being 
approached along more or less stereotyped lines. The principal 
objective in all such research is to discover some factor whereby 
industry itself may be partially controlled so that the general 
rhythmic movement of trade may be rendered less violent and 
industry sustained at a high level of activity. Complementary 
to such a study is that of organising state enterprise so that the 
process of stabilisation may be completed by the adjustment of 
public demand to compensate such fluctuations as may still exist 
in private demand. Further, and concurrently with the above, 
the endeavour should be made by all means possible to increase 
the supply of information, so that those in control of different 
industrial and financial factors may have as complete knowledge 
as possible of the situation they are attempting to remedy or 
improve. 

This logical plan appears to have been adopted not only as the 
theoretical foundation but also as the practical basis of measures 
against unemployment in Great Britain. A brief review of the 
co-ordinated efforts of British industry, government, and econo- 





1 Unemployment 1920-1923. Studies and Reports, Series C (Unemployment), 
No. 8. Goneva, 1924. 154 pp. 3s.; 60 cents. 
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mists in this connection will show the extent to which the above 
systematic conception, once regarded as somewhat chimerical, is 
gradually gaining acceptance. 

As far as theoretical research into the problem of unemploy- 
ment is concerned, the Conference of the Christian Order of In- 
dustry and Commerce, convened at Cambridge from 4 to 6 July 1924 
to examine the social significance of the trade cycle, might be 
regarded as typical of the efforts of progressive employers to reach 
a solution of the enormous problem which still confronts British 
industry'. The Conference was called upon to discuss this parti- 
cular phase of the problem, the trade cycle, on the assumption 
that the unemployment at present afflicting the country was in 
large measure attributable to this quasi-permanent phenomenon. 
this defect in the economic organisation of industry which had been 
responsible for the ups and downs in the course of trade for the 
last century. The boom and depression through which the coun- 
try had passed were in fact an exaggerated form of the boom 
and depression which had followed each other periodically in the 
years before the war. 

The agenda of the Conference reproduced very closely the 
sequence indicated above for approaching the problem. Two pre- 
liminary sessions were devoted to the consideration of the social 
significance of the trade cycle and the theories which might account 
for its existence. The subsequent sessions dealt with the principal 
lines along which a solution might be found. First, the problem 
of definitely controlling industrial activity through the regulation 
of credit was discussed and some consideration given to the use 
of the price index number as a guide for credit policy. Then the 
problem of compensating such fluctuations as might remain by 
state reservation or acceleration of contracts was reviewed. Finally, 
the réle of the individual industry in the policy of stabilisation was 
touched upon and much prominence was given to the need for 
fuller information on the state of trade both generally and locally’. 

The solutions proposed in a recent publication entitled Js 





1 The Ministry oj Labour Gazette for September 1924 shows that the situation 
in Great Britain is still very grave. At the end of August there were over 
a million applicants for employment at employment exchanges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

? For a complete record of the discussions of this Conference. cf. ‘* The 
Regularisation of Industry’ (papers read by J. R. Betutersy, A. L. Bowery, 
H. D. Henperson, J. H. Jones, Sydney W. Pascatz, and D. H. Rosrrtson) : 
Christian Order of Industry Series, No. 5, published by F. D. Stuart, The Home- 
stead, York. ; 
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Unemployment Inevitable! ? follow broadly the same three divisions. 
This work represents the continuation of the investigations em- 
bodied in The Third Winter of Unemployment* compiled by a group 
of employers and economists under the chairmanship of Mr. W. T. 
Layton, editor of the Economist. It seems probable that, in view 
of the recognised competence of the contributors to this composite 
book, its findings will have considerable influence in Great Britain 
on the trend of opinion and the nature of the measures adopted 
to mitigate the effects of unemployment. 

As regards the relation between credit policy and unemployment, 
the introductory report of this committee of employers and econo- 
mists entirely discountenances the idea that an attempt should be 
made to return, by a process of deflation of credit, to the pre-war 
level of prices. ‘‘ Moreover ’’, it is stated, ‘‘ we attach the greatest 
importance to the economic advantages of a stable price level. 
If it were known that such a policy was to be pursued, a large 
element of uncertainty would be removed, and much of the un- 
balanced economic activity which arises from the expectation of 
wide price movements would be checked*.’’ The committee does 
not however minimise the difficulties, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, which beset the application of a policy of price stabilisation. 
It emphasises further the importance of giving due consideration 
to the need for stabilising the exchange level ; where this is incom- 
patible with price stabilisation, regard should be had, as far as 
possible, to both considerations in determining the final policy 
to be followed. Finally, the committee urges that a new Com- 
mittee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges should be set up to 
revise the findings of the Cunliffe Committee of 1918. The terms 
of reference of such a Committee should include : 
(1) To inquire how far the maintenance of the stability of English 
currency in terms of gold can be reconciled with the control of credit 
here in order to reduce cyclical unemployment’. . . . 


Having thus placed the regulation of bank credit foremost as 
a means of dealing with unemployment arising out of the trade 
cycle, the committee proceeds with the problem of stabilisation 
from the point of view of the government and of separate indus- 
tries. 





1 London, Macmillan, 1924. 
* London, King, 1922. For a summary of the conclusions of this volume 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No 6, June 1923, p. 902. 

* Is Unemployment Inevitable ? p. 44. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 
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The question of the adjustment of state enterprise in such 
a way as to fit into the interstices of the demand of private business 
is considered to raise questions of economic theory and adminis- 
trative organisation of some magnitude. The summarised find- 
ings of Dr. Bowley and Mr. Stuart, who carried out this particular 
section of the investigation, are of deep interest. 


(1) The argument that the scheme will create as much unemploy- 
ment as it remedies, because it takes away in rates or taxes money 
that probably would otherwise be spent in providing work, is based 
upon a misapprehension. The scheme is one for transferring the date 
at which the work is done, and does not in the long run add to the total 
which is taken from the taxpayer by the Government. It might create 
an equal volume of unemployment if it meant adding to taxation when 
times were bad ; but it is not impossible to invent financial devices to 
carry over funds raised from the community from good to bad times. 
It is imperative, however, that such plans should be developed in- 
advance. 


(2) The investigation shows that in the normal cycle of trade before 
the war the capital expenditure on public works by local and central 
authorities, which would have had to be redistributed over the decade 
in order to even out the trade cycle, would have been £65,000,000, out 
of a total expenditure in ten years of £340,000,000. These totals would 
be increased by about 80 per cent. if allowance is made for increased 
prices, wages, and population. 

In the trade cycle immediately preceding the war, the actual expen- 
diture was incurred in a manner very nearly the exact opposite to that 
which the scheme suggests. During the two good years, 1906-1907, 
when £73,000,000 were actually spent on capital, the amount that 
should have been spent under the policy proposed was £38,000,000. 
In the three following bad years, when £86,000,000 were actually spent, 
the policy would have required £165,000,000. In the three good years 
which followed expenditure was £83,000,000, whereas according to the 
policy it should have been £36,000,000. Thus while there is more than 
enough capital expenditure for the purpose proposed, it tends to be 
spent rather in good than in bad times. The present depression is an 
exception, for the war postponed so much constructional work that 
there are very large arrears which, with government help, have been 
put in hand and are contributing to ease the present situation. Professor 
Bowley, however, points out first that the plan can only succeed if 
the work is put in hand where it is needed. It will partake of the 
uneconomic character of relief work if an attempt is made to spend 
the capital where there are the greatest number of unemployed. More- 
over, it mainly offers employment for those engaged in constructional 
work and for unskilled labour. The scheme cannot help, except 
indirectly, acute unemployment arising from depression in export trades, 
such as textiles, shipbuilding, etc. 


(3) The policy is mainly in connection with loan expenditure. It 
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does not seem practical to suggest accumulating funds out of rates in 
good years ; but it is suggested that grants-in-aid might be held up in 
good years or advanced in bad. In any case, the finance of the scheme 
would chiefly have to be controlled by the Central Government through 
their operations on the capital market. 


(4) The chief difficulty, however, is in connection with the practical 
administrative detail. ‘The scheme can only be worked with the co- 
operation of local authorities ; but experience shows that the latter are not 
very willing to take long views, and that continuity of policy is likely 
to be interrupted by the issues raised at local elections. It is said that 
in practice tocal expenditure is always put off, in order to economise 
the rates, until it is absolutely imperative, and then it has to go forward 
in several directions at once. For example, town extension needs the 
improving of roads, building of schools, and the extension of all services 
at the same time. In short, it is claimed that the bulk of new capital 
works, like expenditure on replacement and depreciation in business, 
must go on all the time. 

But as a matter of fact many large private concerns do to some 
degree carry out the proposed policy, and we have little doubt that 
as the nature of the trade cycle comes to be better understood and its 
movements more accurately predicted, they will do so, in their own 
interests, to an increasing extent. The political considerations mentioned 
in the report on this subject are real difficulties, and thought and careful 
planning are needed to overcome them. If, as we hope, the present 
trade improvement continues, for at least another year, we have time, 
if we use it promptly, to complete measures for dealing with the next 
period of depression!. 


The authors of Is Unemployment Inevitable ? are of the opinion 
that no solution can effectively be applied without full information 
as to the movements of trade. ‘‘ Those who hold that action by 
the Bank of England can check the disharmony which occurs at 
such times, and those who hold that misjudgment of the market 
by the producers and merchants is chiefly to blame, will both 
agree that no remedy can be intelligently applied unless the facts 
are known?.”’ A list is given of twelve different series of statistics 
which it would be desirable to collect on a national scale, and some 
indication is made of the problems which the compilation of these 
data would raise. The list includes: (1) the course of prices ; 
(2) the volume of production of important commodities ; (3) stocks 
of leading commodities ; (4) quantity as well as value of foreign 
trade ; (5) the consumption of material, to be gauged partly by 





1 Is Unemployment Inevitable ? pp. 52-54. 
* Ibid., p. 47. 
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a study of the preceding three series of figures; (6) the consump- 
tion of finished goods, including figures of the turnover of retail 
trade ; (7) up-to-date analysed information as to railway traffic ; 
(8) unemployment statistics in detail; (9) wage movements ; 
(10) the quantity of legal tender money in circulation, whether 
metallic or paper, and the situation as to gold reserve ; (11) quantity 
and rapidity of circulation of bank money ; (12) shipping statistics, 
including freight rates. 

One special point of value in the book cited above is the clear 
manner in which it presents the problem to be solved. For the 
purpose of the present article it might be well therefore to consider 
what practical steps have already been taken or suggested along 
the three lines of action recommended in the book: control of 
bank credit by the Bank of England, distribution of government 
contracts, and improvement of information. 

As regards the credit policy of the Bank of England, it is to be 
noted that the Bank Rate has been maintained for more than a 
year at 4 per cent., to which figure it was raised from 3 per cent. 
in July 1923. This is probably an unprecedentedly high rate for 
application during an unemployment depression of more than 
10 per cent., but it may have been dictated to some extent by a 
desire to prevent speculation and to maintain a stable level of prices. 
Wholesale prices have, in point of fact, remained comparatively 
stable during the past two years, and in so far as the movement 
of the Bank Rate may have represented a conscious attempt 
to render the level of prices more stable, the only possible grounds 
for criticising the action taken would be upon the question of 
the opportuneness of introducing a policy of price stabilisation at 
such an early stage in the period of recovery. 

As far as the immediate future is concerned, opinion appears 
to be sharply divided between the desirability of resuming the gold 
standard by a process of deflation and credit contraction, on the 
one hand, and the policy of favouring the further recovery of 
industry with easy credit, on the other. From the financial point 
of view it would appear to be in the interest of Great Britain to 
restore the gold basis of sterling at the pre-war parity ; but for 
this purpose it would be necessary for the British price level to be 
forced down by a process of credit contraction until it bore the 
same relation to American prices as before the war. The conse- 
quences to industry of such action are well expressed in a memo- 
randum addressed by the Federation of British Industries to the 
Governor of the Bank of England : 
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It appears to the Federation that any attempt to raise the real 
value of the pound sterling by 10 per cent. by a process of arbitrary 
credit restriction would, in the present state of credit and in view of 
the present trend of trade and prices in this country, involve the most 
serious consequences to industry. 

The immediate consequences of an increase in the value of a monetary 
unit, produced not by an increase in the efficiency of production, but 
by a manipulation of credit, are well known and generally admitted. 
They include among others : 

1. Serious temporary dislocation of trade and an increase in 
unemployment due to the effect upon producers, traders and buyers 
of the certainty that the general level of prices will fall. 

2. Severe industrial friction and dislocation, brought about 
by the fact that, in order that goods may be produced at the new 
lower level, all the items entering into the cost of production, 
including wages and salaries, must be adjusted to this level. 

3. Severe loss to all holders of existing stocks of commodities 
and to all who trade on borrowed money, i.e. virtually the whole 
trading and manufacturing community. 

4. The strong probability of a severe check to export trade, 
since the improvement in the exchange value of sterling would be 
likely to precede and to move faster than the adjustment of internal 

prices!. 


In view of these considerations the Federation urges that 
stability is the most pressing need of industry and that until the 
recovery of trade is further advanced it would be seriously detri- 
mental to the country’s economic progress to restrict credit with 
a view to recovering the gold standard. The Federation indicates 
at the same time that there are factors in operation in the United 
States which would create a tendency for American prices to rise 
and the dollar to depreciate, until by this process sterling would be 
gradually raised to pre-war parity with the dollar. It suggests 
therefore that a policy of waiting would commend itself and that, 
furthermore, it might permit the establishment of greater inter- 
national agreement and cohesion in the question of monetary policy 
before countries bound themselves together definitely by the 
resumption of the gold standard. 


The Federation realise that, while a waiting policy is to the more 
immediate interest of those engaged in Industry, it may be urged that 
other needs make it inexpedient that we should wait indefinitely for 
an upward movement in the American price level. They would point 
out, however, that by whatever means a gold standard is regained, the 
stability of this standard must be in constant jeopardy unless some 





1 Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries, 5 August 1924, p. 446. 
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agreement has been reached with the Federal Reserve Board for regu- 
lating the value of gold until such time as it again comes into general 
international use. In the interests of trade stability it is preferable 
that such an agreement should precede rather than follow any return 
to a gold standard by this country’. 


It is to be seen that the above-quoted memorandum consti- 
tutes a criticism, not of the policy at present in operation but 
rather of a policy which might possibly be adopted in the future. 
There does seem, in fact, to be fairly widespread confidence in 
Great Britain that the policy at present pursued by the Bank of 
England is intended to-give full weight to the industrial situation. 

The second solution to the problem of unemployment, that of 
reserving public contracts for periods of depression, is obviously 
incapable of immediate application in so far as it relates to anti- 
cipatory preparation and the carrying over of funds from a period 
of healthy trade to the period of depression. The present slump 
of trade came unawares or, at least, unprovided for by British 
governments, encumbered by the general post-war turmoil. Hence 
the only solution open to present governments along these lines 
is to introduce new schemes of extension and construction and to 
meet the cost out of current revenue or borrowings. A recent 
announcement by Mr. Snowden in the House of Commons? showed 
that the British Government was preparing many new projects with 
a view to relieving the unemployment situation. Amongst these 
measures might be mentioned: a scheme of road construction, 
including a new main road between Glasgow and Edinburgh, the 
expediting of the Manchester-Liverpool road, a tunnel under the 
Thames, and a big road to the London docks. It was proposed 
further to expend considerable sums on the installation of exten- - 
sive electrical works, to revive investigations into the Severn 
Barrage scheme, to subsidise the sugar beet industry by means of 
bounties which would be reduced at intervals until disappearing 
entirely at the end of ten years, to encourage municipal under- 
takings and, in particular, to proceed with the drainage of the 
basin of the Great Ouse. 

The third division of the problem, that of increasing the supply 
of information on the question of unemployment and trade decline, 
is being met partially by the Government through the appointment 





1 Ibid. 
* The Times, 31 July 1924. Provision of Work for Relief of Unemployment. 
Cmd. 2196. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 
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of a Committee to enquire into the condition of British trade 
The terms of reference of the Committee are as follows: 


To inquire into and report upon the conditions and prospects oi 
British industry and commerce, with special reference to the export 
trade, and to make recommendations in regard thereto’. 


A further memorandum submitted to the Committee explains 
in greater detail the subjects on which investigation is specially 
desired : 


The first question to which the attention of the Committee should 
be directed is the present position of British overseas trade and the 
prospect of British participation in the markets of the world being 
such as to ensure sufficient and continuous employment and a satisfac- 
tory standard of living in this country. The examination of tendencies 
and developments in the markets of the world and also in the chief 
competing countries will be involved, together with an inquiry into 
the growth of competition with British goods in these markets, the 
likelihood of its continuance, and its probable consequences. 

The second question is the ability of British industry to meet com- 
petition under the conditions thus determined and to adapt itself to 
changes in the nature of overseas demand. This involves an inquiry 
into British productive capacity and organisation, including the supply 
and efficiency of capital, labour, and management, the present and future 
adequacy of raw materials and possible improvements in their utilisation, 
and the part played by the United Kingdom in new developments of 
industry, particularly those which are the outcome of scientific research. 
Matters to which attention might be directed are the present extent 
of large-scale production, its possibilities and limitations ; the efficiency of 
plant and equipment ; power supply and transport as factors in cost 
of production ; marketing organisation at home and abroad ; and the 
current methods of industrial and commercial finance. It will be 
necessary, in addition, to take account of the effect of state regulative 
action upon costs and output. 

The third question is that of the relations between those engaged 
in production. This will involve inquiry into methods of industrial 
remuneration, the main causes of unrest and disputes, and the methods 
of avoidance or settlement of disputes, as, for example, co-partnership, 
co-operation, wages boards and voluntary arbitration, state regulation 
of wages, and compulsory arbitration and compulsory enforcement 
and extension of agreements?. 


A question which naturally arises in connection with the fore- 
going terms of reference is whether in all their range they are 
intended to include the discussion of monetary and credit con- 





1 The Times, 30 July 1924. 
2 Ibid. 
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siderations, or whether they are to deal purely with questions of 
industrial and commercial organisation. 


In conclusion it may be suggested that the essential value of 
the collective endeavour of British statesmen, industrialists and 
financiers to discover remedial measures for unemployment lies 
perhaps less in the immediate success which has been gained than 
in its confirmation of the principles on which alone a true remedy 
can be found. The ideal of preventing unemployment can only 
be achieved, it seems, provided some factor can be found capable 
of exercising a directive influence over the general trend of indus- 
trial activity. Unless some means can be devised for stemming 
the fluctuating tendency of trade, the forces inherent in industry 
itself, which cumulatively tend to drive the productive machine 
from one extreme of activity to the other, will continue unabated, 
and create such width of fluctuation in business itself as to render 
impotent any policy of filling up the troughs of depression through 
the development of public enterprise. Hence, the concentration 
of thought and effort upon some powerful instrument of control, 
such as that of regulating credit, constitutes the one great promise 
of existing research into the problem of unemployment. 
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Factory Inspection in Great Britain in 1923' 


British industry was much depressed in 1923, though on the whole 
less so than in 1922. In fine cotton spinning, the jute industry (towards 
the end of the year), the tinplate trade, and the production of railway 
springs, buffers, etc., employment was relatively good ; but in the coarse 
cotton trades the high cost of raw material limited work to little more 
than half-time. The raw silk trade was much depressed, owing to the 
competition of artificial silk and of foreign goods. Shipbuilding was 
at a lower ebb than for thirty years past, owing to the long strike of 
the boilermakers, and its depression reacted upon the iron and steel 
and engineering trades. On the other hand, there was a considerable 
development of large electrical power stations to meet the general 
increase in demand for electricity for power, lighting, and so on (pp. 3-4). 

The authorised staff of inspectors and assistants numbered 205 
(p. 129), and at the end of the year only two of these posts were vacant 
(p. 5), making the total staff less by one than in 1922. No legislation 
was passed during the year which affected the work of the inspectorate, 
except the Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act*, which did 
not come into operation until 1 January 1924. The prohibition of the 
employment of children under 14 became completely operative on 
1 January 1923, on the expiry of the transitional exceptions for children 
in employment before the promulgation of the prohibition’. The 
Woodworking Regulations* issued on 2 November 1922 came into 
operation on 1 January 1923. 


STATISTICS 


The decline in the number of small rurai workshops which had been 
observed in previous years continued during 1922, while various small 
establishments passed from the workshop into the factory class on the 
introduction of power. The number of factories on the register in 1923 
was 139,920 and that of workshops 140,850, compared with 137,858 
and 145,684 respectively in 1922 (p. 5). These totals are analysed by 





1 GreaT Britary. Home Orrice: Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for the Year 1923. Cmd. 2165. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. 129 pp. 3s. 

* INTERNATIONAL LazBour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1923, G.B. 2. 

® Idem, 1919, G.B. 2, 

* Idem, 1922, G.B. 2 (C). 
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inspection districts, those under special regulations being shown 
separately (pp. 112-113). There were 131,910 works or departments 
covered by special regulations ; 78,985 of these were under the Elec- 
tricity Regulations, compared with 72,820 in 1922, while the next largest 
total (26,045) was that for woodworking machinery (p. 120). 

The inspectors paid 325,146 visits to workplaces covered by the 
Factory Acts, and 22,041 to other workplaces ; the corresponding totals 
for 1922 were 292,448 and 21,517 (p. 129). Complaints were received 
on 2,120 occasions, relating to 2,550 cases ; 1,271 of these were verified. 
Nearly one-third of the total number of cases related to sanitation, 
and over one-fourth to hours of work and illegal employment (p. 114). 
Occupiers received 170,140 notices relating to contraventions of the 
Acts (150,183 in 1922). Over one-third were respecting safety and 
nearly as many related to the use of forms, registers, etc., about the 
same proportions as in the previous year (p. 114). Notices were sent 
to district councils concerning matters within their competence in 
respect of 17,364 establishments ; 9,551 of these notices gave information 
of the occupation of workshops, and the largest group among the re- 
mainder dealt with sanitary conveniences — 2,586 notices for factories 
and 922 for workshops (p. 115). Prosecutions were instituted in 1,243 
cases (1,091 in 1922), and 1,136 (1,030) convictions were obtained, the 
average net penalty being £1.17s.5d. for all convictions together and 
£3.14s.9d. for the cases under the special regulations for dangerous 
trades. As in the previous year, nearly half the prosecutions related to 
the employment of young persons (pp. 117-119). 


Hours oF WorK 


In general, hours of work were found to be well within the legal limits 
— falling as a rule between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., and not exceeding 48 hours 
a week — while the one-break day and the five-day week are increasing 
in popularity. Although trade depression has tended to shorten the 
hours of work, there is evidence that neither workers nor employers 
in the organised trades will care to resume the practice of a 12-hour 
day when trade improves. The demand for authorised overtime was 
very small, but the trades employing large numbers of unorganised 
women and young persons showed an inclination to revert to the maxi- 
mum hours allowed by the Factory Acts, while sporadic cases of illegal 
overtime were detected, some of them extremely bad (pp. 39-40). In 
institutional workplaces hours were on the whole much reduced (p. 44). 

The two-shift system has not yet earned either final approval or 
definite condemnation. Orders were in force during the year in 323 cases 
but most of them had been procured to meet emergencies, and few 
were actually in use. The largest number of orders was in the Derby 
district (18, of which 11 were used regularly in 1923) ; Sheffield came 
next, with 11 orders (3 in actual use) and Rotherham with 10. It 
was generally found that the system was useful to enable firms to meet 
sudden demands without extension of plant, and to facilitate the 
keeping pace by congested departments with the rest of the establish- 
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ment. In Rotherham it was also observed that the arrangement enabled 
women to take part in work regularly done on the shift system, which 
their normal limitation of hours of work would not allow. As for the 
workers, those living near the factory or on lines of good and cheap 
transport do not find the system objectionable, but on the whole it 
seems to be regarded merely as preferable to unemployment (pp. 41-43). 

The Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act* 
was generally well observed, and it was noted that the illegal employ- 
ment of children under fourteen had almost ceased, though one very 
bad case of such employment was found in an unregistered orphanage 
laundry (p. 44). The employment of boys under sixteen at night ceased 
altogether in the Newcastle district iron, paper, and similar industries, 
and gave no real trouble in the Stockton iron and glass works. In the 
North Midlands, however, the collieries absorbed youths over sixteen 
and glass bottle workers tended to fall back upon boys under sixteen. 
There were several cases of illegal employment of young persons in 
bakehouses, and some were wrongly employed in shipyards as a result 
of the boilermakers’ strike. In general, however, the trade depression 
tended to exclude young persons from employment, there being plenty 
of cheap trained adults available. Thus the rising generation has in 
great measure lost its normal opportunities of industrial training (p. 5). 
Here and there women were illegally employed on Sundays. One large 
firm of photographers, with many branches, systematically committed 
this contravention in spite of warnings, and finally underwent pro- 
secution in six Divisions. 'Women were also employed illegally on Satur- 
days and Sundays in several cases by florists at Christmas (pp. 40-41). 

Towards the end of the year the inspectors were asked to make 
special notes on women’s work. Only general impressions could be 
given, owing to the date of the request, but a systematic survey is 
promised for 1924. On the whole it was considered that the reversion 
from war conditions to the normal distribution of work between the 
sexes was complete. Few women were left even in those men’s trades 
for which war conditions had shown their special aptitude. Most of 
those so left were either survivors of the past inversion, to be replaced 
by men whenever they left, or else women employed in trades which 
belonged to men in their district but were plied by women elsewhere. 
The employment of women was continued in the slag wool and sanitary 
pipe trades — very heavy work, into which women were obviously 
not brought on account of any labour shortage. In the Western and 
Midland Divisions, women have apparently displaced men permanently 
in the manufacture of wooden heels for boots and shoes, except in the 
heavy machining. Outwork has declined in this trade, and also in 
various branches of the clothing industry. There were about 25 per 
cent. fewer women employed in herring-curing in Scotland than in 1913 ; 
but in the South-Eastern Division many girls and women were absorbed 
by the new industry of making wireless sets. In Bolton, owing to the 
shortage of skilled weavers, two firms started training schemes for 
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women, both of which were thoroughly successful, though the recruits 
were much above the age of childhood formerly considered best for 
learning to weave (pp. 44-47). 


PAYMENT OF WAGES 


No serious difficulty was encountered in connection with the require- 
ment of the supply of particulars of the factors in wage calculations, 
though illegible or unrevised piecework lists were occasionally met with. 
Rates for piecework were fairly stable during the year, owing to the 
operation of industrial agreements specifying the period for their validity. 
Piecework was found to be on the increase, especially in worsted spinning. 
The inspectors of textile particulars had 8,498 factories and 2,008 work- 
shops on their register and paid them 7,695 visits altogether (pp. 55-57). 

Offences under the Truck Acts were few, as usual, but a Plymouth 
net-maker was found to be paying wages regularly in groceries and 
other goods from the retail shop of which he was proprietor. Heavy 
deductions from wages for defective work entailed prosecutions in a 
few cases, and notices in others. On the whole there was a decrease 
in fines and deductions for materials. The Trade Boards Acts, where 
operative, were found useful contributors to the effecting of this decrease 
(pp. 57-59). 


ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 


There was a general increase in the total number of accidents 
reported during the year—125,551, as against 97,986 in 1922, including 
867 (843) fatal accidents. These totals are fully analysed in the appendix 
to the Report, so as to show their distribution by industry, age, sex, 
and cause (pp. 122-127). The victims were men and boys in nearly 
four-fifths of the cases, including most of the fatalities. As in 1922, 
most of the accidents occurred in the metal conversion industries, 
including rolling mills and tube-making — 20,099 accidents, of which 
90 were fatal ; textiles again came second, with 10,844 accidents and 
60 deaths ; and vehicle building (exclusive of locomotives) third, with 
9,204 casualties (pp. 122-123). The general increase in the number 
of accidents is attributed partly to the revival of industry and partly 
to improved reporting consequent upon the work of the inspectors ; 
it is suggested that mental and physical deterioration due to spells of 
unemployment, inexperience among workers who have moved from 
their own depressed trades into others with more openings, and blood 
poisoning among those who conceal slight injuries in order to retain 
their employment, are contributory causes (p. 9). Relatively few 
accidents, as usual, are due to machinery and preventable by means 
of guards ; but these few are among the most serious of the accidents. 
Apart from them, the inspectorate considers that preventive work can 
only be achieved by safety organisations in the various industries, 
mainly for educative activities (pp. 9-10). 
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Several groups of accidents are specially analysed. Those due to 
factory hoists are tabulated in detail according to cause, age and sex. 
Out of a total of 376 accidents (24 fatal), only 39 (3 fatal) were met 
with by women and girls. The largest single group was that for crushing 
between the ascending cage and the floor or top of the doorway (81 cases), 
and there were 37 similar accidents with a descending cage (p. 128). 
Falls of persons, which hardly amount to 10 or 15 per cent. of the annual 
total, were specially studied during three separate months in eleven 
heavy industries. Defective lighting did not appear to be a very 
important factor in these cases. Many falls from elevations could have 
been prevented by fixed or temporary fencing, while one-third of those 
from ladders might have been saved by a non-slip device for the ladder, 
and one-third of the falls from scaffolding and staging were due to the 
weakness of the structures. Much attention was found to be required 
in respect of fencing and warning notices for openings in floors. Most 
of the falls on the level were preventable, being caused either by unsuit- 
able footwear, by the floors being wet, oily, or dirty (especially where 
lubricant was slopped about near machines), or by stumbling over 
objects which were left lying about (pp. 11-14). 

All reported accidents on metal-working lathes (2,710) were inves- 
tigated. The eye injuries (13.3 per cent.) could in most cases have been 
prevented by the use of suitable screens behind and above the cutting 
tool, while those in connection with driving belts and cone pulleys were 
mostly due to the manipulation of belts by hand (belt shifting and belt 
mounting devices are widely used on the Continent and in the United 
States, and prevent such accidents). The gear-wheel and driver acci- 
dents could also have been prevented by efficient guards and by restric- 
tion of gear-cleaning to times when the machine was stopped. On the 
other hand, contact with articles under operation and the flying out of 
these articles were due mainly to carelessness, while bad lighting and 
slippery floors were factors in contact with tools (pp. 14-16). 

In the course of the year the Indiarubber Manufacturers’ Association 
agreed upon three types of practicable guarding for rubber mixing 
rolls (p. 19). The fencing of power presses was given special attention, 
as in 1920-1922, and it was found that- guards must be automatic if 
they were to prevent accidents on machines where workers’ hands must 
normally be placed between the dies at times, while fixed guards on 
other presses must not allow the insertion of the hand at all. It was 
noticed that in 1923 there was an increase in the employment at power 
presses of young persons, who naturally had not the judgment and 
power of attention required for the work (pp. 20-22). The guarding 
of machines in brickworks, small carding and teazing machines (used 
mostly in the upholstery and bedding trades), and mincing and box- 
making machines, was also the subject of special comment (pp. 19-20, 
25-26). The regulations for woodworking machinery, as noted above, 
came into operation on 1 January 1923 ; and fencing in this industry 
is now standardised, guarding of some sort having been required for 
over twenty years (pp. 34-35). 

No less than 25 grindstones burst in the Sheffield district, nine of 
them causing injuries to workers. These accidents were mainly due 
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to the use of natural stones which were too soft or unweathered ; but 
the inspector for this district anticipates the ousting of natural stone 
by artificial abrasives. The objection to cast-iron guards, which break 
easily, is being urged by the inspectors (pp. 17-18). Steam boilers 
give rise to little danger from bursts, being regularly examined by 
insurance companies as a rule ; the smaller steam-engines are gradually 
being replaced by gas engines and electric motors and by oil engines, 
especially in rural areas (p. 24). A fatality due to the bursting of a 
bottle in an aerated water factory led to the investigation of all types 
of machines in the trade. The manufacturers agreed to go into the 
matter, and devise efficient guards to suit the various patterns ; while 
masks reaching down to the shoulders are being adopted for workers 
(pp. 27-28). 

In pursuance of the special study of dock accidents in 1921, con- 
ferences were held at the Home Office and the revision of the regulations 
for docks and the formation of “ Safety First ” port organisations were 
planned. The causes of accidents in ship-building and ship-repairing- 
were also investigated by a Departmental Committee (pp. 7, 27). The 
73 failures of wire ropes which occurred during the year were specially 
examined. Fifty of these failures caused 11 deaths and 50 other injuries. 
Two deaths were caused by the breakage of a frayed rope. In at least 
13 cases of failure, the rope had never been properly examined after 
being taken into use, while 10 failures were caused by overwinding 
(pp. 22-24). 

The Senior Electrical Inspector notes the rapid extension of the use 
of electricity in factories, and the consequent increase of power stations. 
Most of the new stations are said to be excellent, but the switch-room 
of one (a large station) is described as a death-trap (p. 82). Ignorance 
of the Regulations! or carelessness respecting their observance was 
fairly frequent. In factories, earthing bands were frequently inadequate, 
and even altogether unprovided on portable apparatus, while men were 
found using unearthed metal lampholders ‘inside boilers. The accidents 
recorded during the year were more numerous than those of 1922 — 
361 accidents, including 21 deaths — compared with 309 accidents 
and 17 deaths in 1922 ; but even the increased total is a great improve- 
ment on 1914 (472 casualties, including 19 deaths, exclusive of the figures 
for Ireland), in spite of the enormous increase in the use of electricity 
since then. Most of the deaths occurred on alternating current systems 
of low or medium pressure, and one in the course of arc welding inside 
a boiler (pp. 82-88). 

Slow progress was made with fire prevention and fire escape work 
under the Celluloid Regulations*, trade depression being a hindrance 
to structural alterations. In Sheffield tenement factories the provision 
of doors opening outwards is a special difficulty, though other dangers 
have been satisfactorily removed. The smoking of knife handles in 
gas-flames has been replaced by a smearing process, smoking by the 
workers has been effectively stopped by the series of prosecutions in 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1908, No. 1312; Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office (Basle), Vol. V, 1910, p. 14. 
2 Legislative Series, 1921, Part II, G.B. 5. 
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1922 and fires are usually well guarded. A new problem has arisen 
in the photographic industry: the storage of portrait negatives, which 
are usually kept for 10 to 20 years and which formerly presented no 
danger, being on glass, but are now made on celluloid film in wed 
cases (pp. 28-30). 

A special report was made by the Engineering Inspector on eiaiiees 
in order to bring out the dangers of ignorant handling of certain kinds 
of apparatus and materials other than steam plant (supervised by the 
Board of Trade) and explosives (under a special inspectorate). The 
importance of dust suspended in the air (whether free or inside apparatus) 
as a propagator of fires and explosions is specially emphasised. The 
danger of using apparatus with structural weaknesses and imperfections, 
and the need for caution in dealing with vessels which have at any time 
contained inflammable gases or liquids, are also noted (pp. 92-110). 


OccUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Many special investigations were made during the year (p. 60), 
new regulations were considered for the manufacture of electrical 
accumulators, and a code was drafted for the grinding of metals (p. 27). 
There were 510 cases of occupational poisoning during the year, including 
36 deaths, compared with 374 cases and 35 deaths in 1922. Lead 
poisoning accounted for 337 cases and 25 deaths (246 cases and 26 
deaths in 1922), in addition to 70 cases of poisoning and 24 deaths among 
house-painters and plumbers not covered by the Acts (p. 121). There 
was a considerable increase in lead poisoning in the manufacture of 
electrical accumulators, which expanded considerably in connection 
with the development of broadcasting and the use of electric light on 
automobiles. Shipbreaking by means of the oxy-acetylene flame also 
produced a larger number of lead cases, and two of brassfounder’s ague, 
owing to the volatilisation of lead paint or red lead caulking and of 
the ceating of galvanised plates respectively. The voluntary medical 
examination of shipbreakers was pronounced unsatisfactory, since the 
inspector could not ensure its regularity, nor compel the transfer of 
men suffering from lead poisoning to other work (pp. 61-63). 

No cases were recorded of arsenic poisoning (second year in succession) 
or of phosphorus poisoning (third year). There were 5 cases of tri- 
nitrotoluene poisoning without the toxic jaundice which was a feature 
of the war-time cases (p. 71). Mercury poisoning was detected in only 
4 instances, but it was found that a new risk had arisen in the manu- 
facture of broadcasting sets, in the cleaning of parts lined with mercurial 
compounds, where it was found that the women employed were showing 
signs of absorption of mercury (p. 66). Several cases of chronic manga- 
nese poisoning were studied and the disease was subsequently scheduled 
for compensation (pp. 78-79). There were 7 cases of toxic jaundice 
(2 fatal) ; 2 cases (1 fatal) occurred in a dross refinery where some sacks 
of residues containing about 1.6 per cent of arsenic were soaked by a 
storm of rain and gave off arseniuretted hydrogen (p. 64). 

The cases of epitheliomatous ulceration were more numerous than 
in 1922, owing to the inclusion in the statistics of 16 cases occurring 
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among mule spinners and attributed to contact with lubricants. Fifty- 
eight cases of this disease (4 fatal) were noted in all, as against 32 cases 
(3 fatal) in 1922 ; most of them were due to the manipulation of pitch 
and tar. It was observed that the malignant stage of the disease 
sometimes developed a very long time after the removal of its original 
cause (pp. 69-70). There were 58 cases of chrome ulceration (42 in 
1922), and it was found that the semi-weekly inspection of workers’ 
hands was not generally regular and strict enough (p. 68). Dermatitis 
was again carefully watched ; the largest group of cases was found 
among persons handling dyestuffs and intermediates (24 cases), while 
15 cases occurred among persons handling alkalis, caustics, and acids, 
l4 among users of turpentine, and 11 among users of volatile liquids, 
spirit polishes, etc. Only 9 cases occurred in the food trades (pp. 70-71). 

The Liverpool Wool Disinfecting Station dealt with three and a 
half million pounds of wool and hair, of which nearly a quarter of a 
million pounds were sent in voluntarily ; working full time, it could 
deal with ten million pounds a year (p. 8). The disinfection of horsehair 
was investigated during the year, and it was found that the German 
method of low-pressure current steam did not damage long hair, though 
it turned pure white hair yellow, whereas the English high-pressure 
method spoilt all long hair. There were 46 cases of anthrax (5 deaths), 
as against 45 cases and 5 deaths in 1922; only one case occurred in 
Bradford, which shows the effect of the work of the Liverpool Station. 
Twenty-two cases and one death occurred in the handling of hides and 
skins (pp. 66-67). 

There were 284 cases of gassing (17 fatal), compared with 194 cases 
and 20 deaths in 1922. Carbon monoxide caused 134 cases and 7 deaths, 
while benzol, naphtha, and aniline fumes caused 55 cases (3 fatal), 
as against 25 cases and 1 death in the previous year (pp. 72-75). In 
view of the danger of entering tanks, etc., even when they have been 
out of use for some time, a Liverpool tar distillery has issued a warning 
notice in plain terms to all its employees, and devised a tally system 
for keeping track constantly of workers inside apparatus (pp. 32-33). 

The investigation of the dusty trades which was begun in 1922 was 
continued during 1923. Flint dust exhausts in china manufacture were 
studied and it was found that a good deal of dust generally re-entered 
the workrooms, either through leaks in the settling chamber or because 
of the situation of the opening of the effluent duct too near to a door, 
window or ventilator (pp. 75-77). Work in silica rock quarries was 
compared with work in open sand quarries, and the latter was found 
to invo!ve no substantial risk to health, while the former entailed the 
inhalation of much silica dust (pp. 77-78). It was noted that exhausts 
were in use for stripping in all Scottish cotton card-rooms, except one 
(using the relatively clean Egyptian cotton) which was considering such 
provision. Sheffield presented a special problem in respect of the main- 
tenance of dust exhausts in small tenement factories, where the owner 
provided the exhaust but the tenants were responsible for the general 
cleanliness of the rooms (upon which depended the amount of work 
thrown upon the exhaust) (pp. 37-38). 

In chemical works generally compliance with the Regulations! was 
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secured without resort to prosecution. The suppression of dust in 
connection with conveyors presented special difficulties, particularly 
where economical forms of conveyors, such as endless bands, were used, 
since these could not very well be effectively enclosed. Several cases 
of gassing occurred during the year, but none of them were due to 
neglect of the Regulations. Ambulance rooms were provided in many 
cases where such provision was not compulsory. In the indiarubber 
trade it was found that the use of rubber in the plastic form, mixed 
with lead oxide, was increasing ; this obviated the necessity for periodical 
medical examinations and exhaust ventilation. The use of rubber 
solutions in the manufacture of rubber-soled shoes brought establish- 
ments in this industry under the Rubber Regulations’, with which they 
complied readily (pp. 30-34). 

In the course of the year the certifying surgeons examined 300,814 
young persons for admission to employment (including 1,331 boys under 
sixteen for employment at night). They rejected 9,940 of them (about 
two-thirds girls) ; 5,889 of these rejections were exclusively for medical 
reasons. In addition, certificates were granted subject to the fulfilment 
of specified conditions in 8,530 cases, mostly on medical grounds. Pedi- 
culosis accounted for one-third of the rejections and diseases of the eyes 
and eyelids for one-fourth of the conditional certificates (pp. 81, 115). 
In the dangerous trades men were compulsorily examined in 197,840 
cases and women in 38,902 cases ; only 96 persons were rejected on first 
examination. In addition, voluntary examination was undergone on 
6,989 occasions by men and on 3,767 occasions by women (p. 116). 


GENERAL HYGIENE 


Ventilation, cleanliness, and general sanitation were found satis- 
factory on the whole. Overcrowding was rare, though it is remarked 
by the Chief Inspector that the standard of air space (250 cubic feet) 
is not particularly high. Some cases of extremely high or low tempera- 
tures were noticed, as usual. Certain chocolate-makers have adopted 
devices for artificial cooling in order to make it possible to continue 
all the operations of manufacture even when the weather is very hot. 
It was found in one firm in the Bristol district that this cooling device 
considerably reduced the number of cases of hot-weather indisposition 
among the workers. Lighting received special attention from many 
employers, and the use of ridged prismatic glass in windows was found 
effective for lighting the whole breadth of wide rooms. The system 
of point lighting was observed to be gaining ground in engineering 
workshops (pp. 35-37). 

The Welfare Orders* were well observed on the whole, especially 
in respect of the supply of drinking water and provision for first aid. 
The Order for the hollow-ware and galvanising trades was particularly 





1 Legislative Series, 1922, G.B. 2 (B). 
2 Idem, 1922, G.B. 2 (A). 
* Idem, 1921, Part II, G.B. 3. 
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well observed, the workers being keenly interested in it. A great 
improvement was noticed in the Yarmouth and Lowestoft fish-curing 
industry, where voluntary organisations helped the owners to bear 
their responsibilities, especially by providing welfare huts and dressing 
stations. The Chrome Dyeing Order was not very well observed in 
the Halifax district. Conditions were unsatisfactory in the glass bottle 
trade, owing partly to the depression and partly to the workers having 
become accustomed to a very low standard of provision, so that they 
need educating for the appreciation of improvements. In the Hull 
district the Joint Industrial Committee devised a welfare scheme for 
oil mills, providing for a joint-committee for each works to supervise 
the observance of the rules drawn up for welfare. Results were excellent, 
though in the past the workers in oil mills had been among the most 
unappreciative and destructive of the conveniences supplied for their 
use (pp. 47-50). 

Voluntary welfare work was found to flourish most where works 
committees were most active. Messrooms, cloakrooms, lavatories, and 
provision for first aid were found in an increasing number of places 
where such accommodation was not required by law. Conditions varied 
_much within each area : in Lancashire, for instance, several towns were 
remarkably good, while others were distinctly backward in welfare 
work. It is noted that the appointment of a welfare supervisor is re- 
garded as an essential part of any north-country welfare scheme, and 
that the supervisor not infrequently earns appreciation by taking respon- 
sibility for domestic cleanliness (often nobody’s business previously). 
Washing accommodation is increasingly appreciated in the textile 
trades ; in Scotland, as well as in some English mills, it is usually installed 
in the workrooms. The provision of seats is more frequent and more 
satisfactory in Scottish than in English textile factories (pp. 50-55). 

The medical inspectors visited 194 establishments where the provision 
of first aid was compulsory. They found first-aid boxes in 144 of these 
(unsatisfactory in 62 cases) and ambulance rooms in 99 establishments. 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, first-aid boxes conform- 
ing to the prescribed standard are compulsory in all factories from 
1 January 1924. The importance of adequate provision of this kind 
is shown by the fact that septic poisoning accounted in 1923 for 7.3 per 
cent. of all reported accidents in Scotland and 8.4 per cent. in the 
Western Division (p. 80). 


Industrial Inspection in Austria in 1922° 


The Austrian inspection report for 1922 is about one-fifth of the 
size of the reports for previous years, since for the sake of economy 





1 OESTERR. BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR SOZIALE VERWALTUNG: JBericht der 
Gewerbe-Inspecktoren iiber ihre Amistitigkeit im Jahre 1922. Vienna, Oesterrei- 
chische Staatsdruckerei, 1924. 120 pp., 5 charts. 
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the statements furnished by the divisional and special inspectors are 
not reprinted (p. 5). The volume consists merely of the general report 
of the Chief Inspector, summarising the local returns, together with the 
customary statistical tables (pp. 18-27, 56-63) and subject-index (pp. 119- 
120), and a list of the legislative measures of the year which affect the 
activities of the inspectorate (pp. 15-16). The principal measures of 
interest which are noted are the codifications of the Unemployment? 
and Sickness? Insurance Acts and the Anthrax Order*, together with 
the Electricity Act and Order*. Most of the other legislation for the 
year deals with the extension of various provisions to the Burgenland. 

Owing to the continued fall of the krone, trade was worse during 
most of 1922 than in previous years, and unemployment increased con- 
siderably ; in January there were 18,284 persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit, but in December there were no less than 121,881 (p. 107). 
Some trades were relatively prosperous — e.g. the fancy goods trade 
working to fill foreign orders, locomotive building, and during the first 
half of the year the boot and shoe, hat, and hosiery trades. The indus- 
tries using glass could not continue to import their materials, owing 
to the unfavourable exchange, and could not procure them from home 
glassworks. The metal trades, cement and allied industries, and the 
milling industry also suffered seriously (pp. 109-110), and a special 
unemployment benefit scheme was found necessary in the textile trades 
(pp. 114-115). 


ORGANISATION AND STAFF 


The inspection staff, exclusive of office employees, numbered 67 per- 
sons in 1922 — 56 men and 11 women, of whom 7 and 3 respectively 
were still on probation at the date of the report — as against 61 (51 men 
and 10 women) in 1921 (pp. 9-14). Progress was made with the appli- 
cation of the Industrial Inspection Act of 19215, which increased the 
powers of the inspectorate, though the Chief Inspector observes that 
the staff is not yet sufficient to make full use of the extended powers. 
The new inspectorate of commercial and transport undertakings in 
Vienna proved a valuable aid to work in this congested area. The 
work of the inspectorate was somewhat hampered by the fact that the 
general laws for the protection of workers had not been extended to 
cover all undertakings liable to inspection, so that measures for safety 
and hygiene could not be applied uniformly (p. 17). 

As usual, the inspectors took part in the work of many committees 
of various kinds, by means of attendance or written reports (p. 28). 
The Chief Inspector remarks, however, that the divisional reports 
show that much more use might be made by the general public of the 
expert knowledge of the inspectors — e.g. in vocational guidance, in 





1 Legislative Series, 1922, Aus. 7. 

2 Idem, 1922, Aus. 6. 

* Idem. 1922, Aus. 4. 

* Bundesgesetzblatt, 1922, Nos. 348, 436. 
5 Legislative Series, 1921, Aus. 4-5. 
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the adoption of safety devices and the training of the workers in their 
use, and so on. At present the inspectors are fully occupied, but a 
comparatively small increase of staff, arranged so as to reduce the very 
large amount of time at present spent in travelling, would enable the 
inspectors to do much more work (pp. 5-6). 


STATISTICS 


There were 61,687 undertakings registered at the end of 1922 as 
liable to accident insurance and therefore to inspection ; 7,419 of these 
were factories. The corresponding figures for 1921 were 60,311 and 
6,915 (p. 17). The cessation of almost all building operations accounts 
for the relatively small increase in the number of non-factory under- 
takings (p. 28). The total number of undertakings under supervision 
is analysed by industrial groups (p. 18) and by inspection districts 
(p. 20). In spite of the depression in the building trades, there were 
12,528 constructional undertakings, while in the group for wood work- 
ing, straw plaiting and similar industries there were 10,403 establish- 
ments, and in the food trades 7,321 ; no other groups reached a total 
even of 6,000 establishments (p. 18). 

Visits were paid on 15,086 occasions to 13,745 establishments, com- 
pared with 10,540 visits to 9,815 establishments in 1921. These totals 
also are analysed by industries and districts (pp. 18, 20). In addition, 
visits were paid to 1,613 places where home work was being carried on, 
mostly in the larger towns. Altogether 51.6 per cent. of the factories 
and 17.1 per cent. of the other undertakings were visited during the 
year. The establishments visited employed 387,350 workers, compared 
with 319,060 in 1921 — 267,855 (214,100) men, 101,845 (91,263 women), 
12,542 (8,954) boys and 4,981 (4,691) girls between fourteen and six- 
teen, and 50 (32) boys and 77 (20) girls under fourteen (pp. 28, 77). 
The number of workers fell off towards the end of the year, as trade 
declined, and there was a tendency towards greater unemployment 
among women, partly because their special trades suffered most, and 
partly because men with families were given preference over women 
when mixed staffs had to be reduced (p.108). The Chief Inspector 
thinks there is probably no real change in the proportion of women to 
men usually in employment ; the Bregenz district shows a change, but 
here the inspector explains that in 1922 he visited many banks (employing 
chiefly men) and missed most of the textile establishments with a pre- 
dominantly female staff (p. 78). The statistical tables give an analysis 
of the persons employed in inspected establishments, classified by indus- 
tries and by districts, and cross-classified by age and sex (pp. 19, 21). 

Notices of contraventions of the workers’ protection laws were for- 
warded to the administrative authorities in 542 cases affecting 412 occu- 
piers (p. 29). These notices are analysed by districts and by the legal 
provisions contravened ; 133 cases relate to hours of work, 56 to the 
absence of protective devices, and 54 to breaches of the apprenticeship 
laws (pp. 24-25). In addition, 1,588 written instructions were sent 
direct to occupiers, and 146 orders made by the inspectors against 
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employers, while 96 applications were addressed to the authorities 
for orders respecting matters not within the competence of the in- 
spectorate (p. 29). 








EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 






As noted above, 127 children under 14 were found in employment 
in the establishments inspected. It was not found possible to carry 
out in 1922 the intended systematic survey of child labour, partly 
because the inspection offices for the purpose! were not yet fully organised 
and partly because the school authorities failed to co-operate regularly 
by means of notifications of the employment of children. Where such 
notifications were sent, they were found helpful. In the Bregenz dis- 
trict children were often employed illegally by non-relatives out of 
pity for the needs of the family (p. 87) ; in the Graz district they were 
employed by their own families in industrial occupations (p. 78). 
Eleven of the children found in employment were under twelve years 
old (pp. 80, 82). 

Women constituted 26.3 per cent. of the total number of persons 
employed in the establishments inspected, and young persons between 
fourteen and sixteen 4.6 per cent. (p. 77). The offences relating to their 
employment are tabulated by industries, separately for the two sexes 
but with distinction by age only in certain cases (pp. 80-83). Employ- 
ment at night was the commonest offence, and employment in dangerous 
and unhealthy occupations was also fairly frequent. The metal and 
paper industries were the most frequent offenders in respect of boys, 
and the textile and paper industries in respect of girls and women. 






















APPRENTICESHIP 






The situation with regard to apprenticeship remained unsatisfactory 
in 1922, in spite of the efforts of the inspectors and of others interested 
in the matter. There was a shortage of apprentices in the building, 
paper, boot and shoe, and textile industries; and the fitting and 
electrical industries (as in 1921) absorbed most of those who entered into 
indentures. Owing to the influx of young persons into these industries 
and the decline of employment in them, it was often found that the 
number of apprentices was out of all proportion to the journeymen in 
the establishment — fifteen to six, seventeen to five, and even eleven 
to one. Inthe women’s clothing trades in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
two to four times the proper number of apprentices were employed in 
many cases ; and in undertakings in these trades there were usually 
no fully skilled workers other than the employer. 

Different suggestions are made by the various inspectors as to the 
cause and cure of the decline of apprenticeship. The inspector for 
Vienna No. | district says that the trade guilds fail to supervise industrial 
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training, that individual employers rarely appreciate the necessity of 
recruiting for future service in industry, and that parents are usually 
in a hurry to see their children adding to the family income. In Vienna 
No. 2 district it is recommended that apprentices be better paid, the 
period of training shortened if possible, and trade schools improved. 
Continuation schools were in fact little or no better off in 1922 than in 
1921, except in the Innsbruck district, where the number of schools 
increased and attendance improved. In Klagenfurt only 1,500 out of 
5,000 apprentices had opportunities of school attendance. In two 
districts of Vienna the employers refused to let their apprentices attend 
school until (after a nine months’ struggle) the hours of classes were 
changed from 3-6 p.m. to 4-7 p.m. and the school year was shortened 


(pp. 87-91). 


Hours oF WorK 


During the first half of the year most undertakings worked normal 
hours, but towards the end of the year few were working full time, and 
many were on extremely short time. In general the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week were observed in large-scale industry and in large towns, 
but not in small-scale industry and in rural districts. In the Linz dis- 
trict it was found that contraventions were frequent where employees 
lived on their employer’s premises ; the employers usually maintained 
that they could not afford to give their employees board and lodging 
if the hours of work must be reduced. Apprentices were also employed 
for long hours, especially in small undertakings. In the building trade 
in Vienna and Graz excessive hours of work were frequent. Banks 
were normally allowed 56 hours a week, and did not often exceed this 
(pp. 92-94). 

In spite of the slackness of trade, a certain amount of overtime was 
worked, permits being granted or notifications approved in 265 cases 
(pp. 26-27). In Vienna No. 5 district the overtime was almost all in 
the food trades (to deal with perishable goods) ; but in Vienna No. 3 
district the trade unions opposed the granting of overtime permits in 
view of the prevalent unemployment (p. 95). There was a good deal 
of illegal overtime in small-scale undertakings, as noted above, but it 
was often found that the workers were in favour of it. In Bregenz 
it frequently happened that workers (especially those with families 
to keep) had two employments daily (pp. 94-95). Workers tended in 
general to urge the omission of breaks, often taking only a quarter of 
an hour at noon, in order to finish the day earlier, it being too expensive 
and wasteful of time to go home for the midday meal (p. 96). 

Women and young persons were authorised to work at night in 
establishments other than bakeries in five cases (p. 29), but were 
employed illegally at night in 572 cases, many of them in the metal and 
paper industries (pp. 80-83). In the busy season for sugar works, in 
Vienna No. 6 district, women had to be employed at night on account 
of the shortage of male labour (p. 85). 

As regards Sunday work, permits were granted and notices eames 
in 332 cases. Bakeries were particularly troublesome about Sunday 
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work (only 12 permits being requested) and night work (64 permits). 
In the rural districts, many bakers say they would rather have the 
weekly rest on another day than Sunday, as that is their special day 
for the agricultural workers’ demand for new white bread. Work was 
frequently begun at 3 or 4 a.m., and even earlier, with the consent of 
the workers (pp. 96-98). 


ANNUAL LEAVE 


The provisions relating to annual leave! were well observed on the 
whole in large undertakings, as in 1921, but little regarded elsewhere- 
In particular, workers in the transport and tobacco trades were not 
duly granted leave. The inspectors for the Bregenz and Vienna No. 4 
districts reported that some workers made use of their leave period to 
engage in paid work elsewhere. The special inspector for commerce 
and transport in Vienna noticed the same tendency, and also reported 
cases where employees were required to contract out of the provisions 
of the Act, and where their leave was unduly reduced by the operation 
of collective agreements (p. 99). 


BUILDINGS AND PLANT 


Owing to the high cost of building, new undertakings tended in 
1921 and 1922 to establish themselves in existing buildings if possible. 
Nevertheless, 544 new factories were erected and 309 extended, ex- 
clusive of those in the Burgenland. The closing of 163 establishments 
was recorded, but this figure, depending mainly upon the inspectors’ 
opportunities for observation, is probably incomplete. In most dis- 
tricts it was observed that the tendency to omit application for the 
approval of buildings, or to begin operations before approval, was 
increasingly strong. The only satisfactory district was Vienna No. 2, 
where the industrial authorities refused the licence to operate until the 
building was duly approved (pp. 30-32). 

Owing to the building shortage, it was often necessary to grant 
temporary permits for the use of more or less unsuitable structures, 
and authorisations were refused only when there was grave danger to 
the workers or the public (especially risk of fire). The cost of building 
work made it difficult to remedy defects, especially in small-scale under- 
takings, so that the inspectors reduced their requirements to a minimum, 
to avoid the closing of undertakings and the increasing of unemploy- 
ment. Some cases, however, were extremely bad — e.g. in a ready- 
made clothing establishment in Vienna, 19 people worked in a room 
with a floor area of 24 square metres, containing a gas stove for irons 
(p. 34), and in a sack works 24 women worked in a dirty and neglected 
room of 20 square metres (p. 35). Woodworking establishments in 
various districts were found to be untidy, ill-kept, and dangerous to 
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the workers ; though a few establishments which were reconstructed 
were particularly well planned (pp. 36-37), and this was the case also 
with the Linz paper factories which set up new buildings during their 
period of prosperity (p. 37). 

Overcrowding was reduced in commercial estabishments in Vienna 
as the banks decentralised their work and brought extensions into use. 
Inadequate air space and failure to ventilate properly were commoner 
in industry, the expense of ventilating apparatus still being prohibitive 
for most people. The Salzburg Institute for the Promotion of Industry 
( Gewerbe{dérderungsinstitut) has prepared at the instance of the inspector 
plans of suitable windows for industrial establishments, made to open 
(p. 48). The ventilation of operators’ cabins in cinematograph theatres 
was often bad (p. 49). 

Natural lighting was normally satisfactory in large-scale industry, 
but poor in commercial establishments and in some of the banks, where 
the housing shortage made extension or change impossible. Artificial 
lighting was good in most districts, but noticeably defective in Bregenz 
(p. 47). Heating was frequently inadequate. Owing to the cost of 
fuel, many central-heating systems were out of operation, and insuffi- 
cient devices (often giving rise to serious fire risks) were adopted for 
local heating. Stoves in the workrooms were particularly dangerous 
wherever there was a strong dust exhaust, as the draught would cause 
smoke and sometimes flames to escape by the fire-doors into the room. 
For public rooms the Commercial Inspector recommends sawdust- 
burning stoves, while a good device for warming the fresh air before 
distributing it was adopted in the carpenters’ shop of a theatre (p. 47). 


HYGIENE 


The cost of driving power compelled the stopping of artificial exhausts 

in several cases. In spite of the expense, however, some sawmills in 
Innsbruck and Leoben installed sawdust exhausts, and one employer 
subsequently reported that his exhaust saved him four men. An elec- 
trical device described in the 1921 report (p. 305), for precipitating the 
dust from the fumes given off in lead smelting and magnesite calcining, 
has proved extremely effective, and greatly simplified the process of 
clearing away flue dust (p. 49). 

Sanitary accommodation was unsatisfactory in many cases, especially 
in Vienna and Bregenz. The absence of lavatories and cloakrooms was 
frequently reported, and the provision of soap and towels for the use 
of the workers was extremely rare. The cost of fuel prevented the use of 
baths in many cases, but efforts ‘were made to bring them into use 
again wherever possible. The building shortage hindered the provision 
of messrooms, but the large banks have found canteens very useful, 
and regard them as a permanent necessity (pp. 54-55). Welfare work 
in general was checked by the trade depression, but one large public 
utility undertaking in Vienna is reported to have set up large baths, 
dining rooms and kitchen, library, sports ground, and lecture hall for 
its employees (p. 116). The supply of drinking water was reported 
by the commercial inspector to be insufficient in outlying warehouses, 
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while first aid materials were inadequate, badly stored, or altogether 
lacking, in many building workplaces (pp. 54-55). 

As in 1921, few cases of occupational diseases came to the notice 
of the inspectorate, such cases not being notifiable to the industrial 
authorities. The Chief Inspector suggests that the sick funds should be 
required to pass on the notices of these diseases which they receive 
from their members. Lead poisoning was observed by the inspectors 
on three occasions — in a lead-burner, in a man engaged in sawing 
plates rubbed with paste in the accumulator department of an electrical 
apparatus works, and in every worker exposed to risk of lead poisoning 
in an accumulator works (p. 73). The inspector for Innsbruck urges 
the revival of the periodical medical examination of printers and type- 
founders, which ceased during the war (p. 75). Three cases of anthrax 
were noted during the year. In Vienna No. 5 district the men engaged 
in welding galvanised iron were attacked by brassfounders’ ague in 
several cases. Affections of the skin were frequent, especially among 
workers handling paraffin as a lubricant (p. 74). Aniline poisoning was 
frequent in a factory in the Wiener-Neustadt district, where it was 
found that the apparatus was leaky, the exhausts were inadequate, 
and there were not sufficient facilities for washing (p. 75). The heavy 
work of wood polishing, in which a polish causing dermatitis is used, 
is now done by a very convenient electrical polisher in a works in the 
Vienna No. 2 district ; in the hands of a skilled manipulator the appa- 
ratus achieves the work of two or three men, and it can also be used 
for grinding flat surfaces. A Bregenz tube works has lately adopted a 
machine for tube varnishing (p. 76). 


SAFETY 


Notices were received of 23,441 accidents in industrial undertakings, 
compared with 25,870 in 1921; 170 (201) of these were fatal. The 
casualties are analysed in detail, by industries, districts, and causes 
(pp. 56-63). Some inspectors still maintain that many accidents are 
not reported, especially the special inspector for commerce and trans- 
port in Vienna, who found that only 342 accidents were notified by trans- 
port undertakings, though many more’ were reported during the 1914- 
1918 period of much greater depression (p. 55). The Innsbruck inspec- 
tor, however, states that safety work has actually reduced the frequency 
of accidents in his district (p. 64). 

Accidents increased most noticeably in the metallurgical and machine 
and vehicle manufacturing trades, in spite of the depression from which 
they suffered ; while the largest number of deaths occurred in the build- 
ing trade (48, as against 49 in the previous year). Twenty-seven deaths 
occurred in connection with transport operations, and 12 in work in 
connection with belts, shafting, etc., 19 through falls and 20 through 
falling objects (p. 67). As usual, many accidents occurred in manu- 
facturing operations performed by machinery, and transportation and 
the loading and unloading of goods also caused a large number (pp. 56- 
59). In connection with the transport accidents, the Chief Inspector 
remarks that since the beginning of 1923 the Vienna police have en- 
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forced the requirement of a fixed drivers’ seat on every vehicle, with a 
brake within convenient reach of it (p. 72). 

Machines are generally reported to need more effective guarding, 
and the need for training workers in handling machines is also emphas- 
ised, especially by the inspector for Leoben (who finds that employers 
also need instruction) (pp. 65-66), and the inspector for Vienna No. 5 
district (p. 67). The inspector for Vienna No. 1 district recommends, 
in view of accidents in his area, that guards to prevent the nipping of 
the hands should be made very difficult to remove (p. 69). In the 
Klagenfurt, Linz, and Innsbruck areas the inspectors note the recent 
improvements in sawmill equipment, and a special device to minimise 
the risks of shuttle-flying is reported from Salzburg (p. 70). In Vienna 
district No. 2 the inspector analysed groups of accidents according to 
the times of their occurrence, and found that fatigue was evidently a 
cause of increased frequency of accidents, since the daily maxima 
occurred at the end of both morning and afternoon work, and the 
weekly maximum on Friday (Saturday being a holiday in most under- 
takings in the district) (pp. 66, 68-69). 

As in 1920 and 1921, it was found that quarries were carelessly 
worked in several districts, so as to imperil the quarrymen, while ex- 
plosives were used without due precautions (p. 52). In the building trades 
little new work was done, except structures for the utilisation of water- 
power, but alterations were numerous. These were often complicated 
and difficult, and were carried out too often with unsatisfactory materials 
and unsteady scaffoldings, especially in Vienna. The Bregenz inspector 
speaks favourably of the building done with hollow concrete slabs, but 
the Vienna building inspector severely condemns certain reinforced 
concrete work in his district, which imperilled the workers’ lives by 
collapsing in part before the structure was completed (pp. 50-51). 

Fire prevention and the provision of fire escapes were found to need 
much attention, especially in respect of the ensuring of emergency exits 
from cellars and upper storeys, and from the lower decks of passenger 
steamers. The handling of combustibles and explosives still left much 
to be desired ; petrol, in particular, was often used and stored very 
carelessly. All the dry-cleaning establishments in Vienna No. 4 district 
were inspected, in consequence of two fires occurring in such under- 
takings, and the covers of machines and the earthing of the electrical 
apparatus were specially examined. The supply of petrol to motor- 
cars received special consideration, and schemes for the use of 
exchangeable cans and for roadside pumps with underground reservoirs 
were discussed as alternatives to the large tanks mostly in use 
(pp. 39-41). 

Celluloid was handled without proper care in several undertakings, 
and it was found that film-producing and film-storing establishments 
needed special supervision. Difficulties were encountered in the enforce- 
ment of the acetylene regulations!, owing to the refusal of manufac- 
turers of apparatus to supply instructions and plans for apparatus not 
procured directly from them (pp. 41,42). There were several bad explo- 





1 Regulations of 10 September 1912 (Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 185). 
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sions during the year. In one case a worker struck a light to look into a 
benzine container, and the explosion of the vapour killed two persons. In 
an explosives works, a fire was set up in a kollergang machine charged 
with aluminium powder, ammonal, and retourdynamon (probably 
through the accidental introduction of some foreign body with the 
mixture), and this spread to adjacent stores of explosives, so that 20 per- 
sons were killed, 9 seriously and 65 less seriously injured, and every 
house for some hundred metres round was damaged (pp. 42-43). During 
the year under report there was less trouble than formerly with explo- 
sions in the melting of scrap metal, most of the surplus munitions having 
been disposed of (p. 65). 

Considerable progress was made with the installation of electrical 
plant, new steam apparatus usually being erected only where steam was 
already in use to some extent (p. 46). The Leoben inspector emphasises 
the importance of having the electric lamps used by boiler-cleaners 
properly safeguarded against accidental short-circuiting (p. 71); and, 
as noted above, electrical machines in dry-cleaning establishments came 
under special observation on account of fire risks (p. 40). Only 111 acci- 
dents were recorded as being caused by electrical apparatus ; but 10 of 
them were fatal (p. 67). Several inspectors observed instances of neglect 
of precautions in connection with steam boilers, the boiler-house being 
not infrequently used for other purposes at the same time (p. 45). Four 
fatal cases of gassing are specially mentioned — two at a blast-furnace, 
during the clearing of ashes from the flues, and two in a tannery during 
the emptying of a pit where sulphuretted hydrogen was apparently 
evolved from the sludge (p. 65). 


Home Work 


Visits of inspection were paid to 1,613 places where home work was 
carried on, mainly in large towns (p. 28). It was found that rates of 
wages varied considerably even in trades where there were rate-fixing 
commissions, many employers being convinced that demand and supply 
alone governed wages, and the new middle-class workers and persons 
of low skill tending to undercut the others. The continued fall of the 
krone and the consequent frequent readjustment of the fixed rates also 
made the observance of the law! difficult. Except in the Graz district, 
registers were no better kept than in 1921. The worst paid and least 
regulated trades were found to be those of hand knitting and crochet 
and the finishing of machine-made clothing, but in the embroidery 
of linen there was an unsatisfied demand for good workers. In home 
weaving there were found to be two distinct classes of work. One is 
carried on all the year round in Vienna by weavers supplied by their 
employers with apparatus and materials, and paid at rates fixed by col- 
lective agreements. The other is the work of peasants owning their 
looms, and weaving 12 to 14 hours a day in winter (often in low and 
unventilated rooms), but engaging in agriculture in summer. Glove- 





1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 12. 
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sewing and the sticking together of rubber goods were found to be fairly 
flourishing trades, though small. The organised chemical workers 
were endeavouring to secure the exclusion of women from the latter 
trade, but the inspector concerned holds that it is less unhealthy than 
needlework for long hours at lower pay, so long as the work is not done 
in sleeping apartments. The cloth button making trade, carried on by 
peasants along the Czech frontier, mainly in winter, was found to be 
injurious to the eyes of those engaged in it, short sight being common 
even among the children, who begin button making as early as six years 
old (pp. 101-107). 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


Rules of employment were submitted for approval in 228 cases, but 
only 132 could be approved even after amendment. The Chief In- 
spector urges that model rules be issued, in conformity with recent legis- 
lation, to facilitate the work both of employers and of inspectors (pp. 29, 
98). The results of the institution of works councils! were generally 
considered good, and some employers expressed particular satisfaction 
with the reduction of minor worries caused by the passing of complaints 
and requests through the council. Unfavourable reports came only 
from the Bregenz district, where some councils had ceased to work. 
Here the employers complained that the works councils concerned 
themselves only with the exaction of rights and not with the perform- 
ance of duties, and with politics rather than industry; while the 
workers found their merely advisory position unsatisfactory (pp. 99-100). 

Disputes are now the concern of the conciliation boards? ; but the 
inspectors still have opportunities of intervention. They were notified 
of 438 disputes (380 in 1921) and of 24 (17) lockouts, and intervened 
in 71 cases, but effected a settlement in only 32 of these (p. 29). Most 
of the stoppages of work occurred in the latter half of the year, in re- 
lation to wage questions ; in several instances employers endeavoured to 
prolong the period of operation of collective agreements, in ordér to 
avoid the necessity for raising wage rates (pp. 117-118). 

The payment of wages presented serious difficulties even in well- 
established undertakings, owing to the difficulty of obtaining credit. 
Payment had often to be made partly in miscellaneous bank paper, all 
that was obtainable ; but fortunately most of the shopkeepers in the 
neighbourhood of the factories were willing to accept this at its face 
value. Wages did not rise in conformity with prices among skilled 
workers so frequently as among labourers and semi-skilled workers 
(pp. 111-113). In the Vienna No. 4 and Bregenz districts the keeping 
of wages lists was said by the employers to take excessive time and 
trouble, so various firms adopted the practice of paying regularly once 
a fortnight or once a month, and making informal advances in the 
interval. In the Bregenz embroidery trade, payment was calculated 





* Legislative Series, 1919, Aus. 9-10. 
2 Idem, 1920, Aus. 22. 
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in Swiss currency, and paid in Swiss money or in Austrian money at 
the current rate of exchange, as preferred by the workers (pp. 100-101). 








HovsIne 





On the whole, workers’ dwellings were no better than in 1921. 
The small bakeries in Vienna housed their employees badly ; and in 
some districts difficulties were encountered owing to the fact that 
workers’ dwellings when vacated during periods of depression had been 
appropriated to tenants not belonging to the establishments owning 
the houses. In these cases it was usually impossible to arrange for the re- 
moval of the tenants on the revival of the trade, and the workers were 
obliged either to live miles from their work or find shelter at hand under 
very bad conditions. In the Innsbruck district, a prosperous tourist 
season brought about the housing of hotel employees in attics where 
the risk of fire was considerable, and in damp unventilated basements 
which had been condemned as sleeping apartments as long ago as 1904 
(pp. 52, 53). Home workers usually lived in overcrowded and un- 
satisfactory dwellings. The high cost of building hindered improvements, 
but in spite of the expense several factories erected dwellings for their 
workers during the year (pp. 115-116). 
















PLACING OF WORKERS 






The employment exchanges worked fairly satisfactorily, though 
there were complaints from employers respecting the difficulty of get- 
ting workers of exactly the right kind for particular posts, owing to the 
duty imposed by law! upon the exchanges of offering workers in order 
of registration in each trade instead of degree of skill (p. 115). It was 
often difficult to place disabled men, owing to the trade depression. 
The Salzburg inspector stated that the Act respecting the compulsory 
engagement of disabled men? was not well observed in his district ; 
but the Graz inspector reported that about 80 per cent. of the Styrian 
employers had fulfilled the requirements of the law (p. 91). 

















Vocational Education in the Metallurgical, 
Engineering, and Electrical Industries in France 







The development of industry in modern times has led to important 
changes in the sphere of vocational education. With the steadily grow- 
ing! demand for skilled workers and the advance in technique of large- 
scale industry, the supply of young workers produced by the small 
workshops became increasingly inadequate in number and training, and 
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the heads of industrial undertakings were compelled seriously to con- 
sider the problem of vocational training. 

A movement thus grew up in favour of systematic organisation of 
industrial training, but it was distinguished from earlier efforts by the 
fact that apprenticeship in the narrower sense of the word — manual 
training in the operations of a trade — was not the sole objet of atten- 
tion. The promoters of the movement realised the importance of the 
theoretical instruction which is essential to thorough knowledge of a 
trade, and therefore included in their proposals the establishment of 
technical schools and classes. 

In this sphere excellent work has been done by the French Federa- 
tion of Metallurgical, Mining, Engineering, Electrical, and Allied Indus- 
tries (Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres, de la construction 
mécanique, électrique et métallique et des industries qui s’y rattachent). 
This organisation has recently published a voluminous report from 
the pen of Mr. J. Pluyette, secretary of its Apprenticeship Committee, 
on the work done by its members in organising vocational training in 
their industries'. 

Two forms of organisation are described in Mr. Pluyette’s report, 
the collective and the individual system. The organisation of technical 
classes on both systems has been facilitated by the so-called Astier Act 
of 25 July 1919 on the organisation of technical, industrial, and com- 
mercial training. Under the collective system the employers’ associa- 
tion in a given district establishes vocational courses and, in agreement 
with its members, draws up regulations for them. Under the second 
system, the individual undertaking itself provides for the training of 
its apprentices. 


COLLECTIVE ORGANISATION 


Under this heading the report deals with the work of 10 organisa- 
tions : the Paris branch of the French Association of Master Engineers, 
Boiler-Makers and Founders; the Coach Buildmg and Allied Trades 
Association of Paris and the Provinces; the Paris Electrical Trades 
Association ; the Association of Master Engineers and Founders of 
Eastern France; the Association of Constructional Engineers, Boiler 
Makers and Founders of the Isére ; the Lille and District Metal Trades 
Association ; the Limousin Metal Trades Association ; the Association 
of Engineering and Shipbuilding Employers of Nantes and Loire- 
Inférieure ; the Rhéne and District Metal and Allied Trades Association : 
and the Metallurgical, Engineering and Boiler Making Association oi 
the Rouen District. 

The apprentices for whose benefit the above organisations have 
established or helped to maintain vocational courses are as a general 
rule engaged individually by each undertaking, the heads of large works 





1 UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES, DE LA CONSTRUCTION 
MECANIQUE, ELECTRIQUE ET METALLIQUE ET DES INDUSTRIES QUI S’¥Y RATTACHENT : 
LD’enseignement professionnel dans les industries métallurgiques, mécaniques et elec- 
triques et industries annexes (Législation — Applications pratiques), by J. PLUYETTE. 
Paris, 7, rue Madrid, 1923. 531 pp. 
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especially having found this desirable. The Association of Master 
Engineers and Founders of Eastern France, however, selects its appren- 
tices with the help of a vocational guidance committee set up in 1922 
in agreement with the municipality of Nancy, while the Nantes Engineer- 
ing and Shipbuilding Association works in close touch with the muni- 
cipal vocational guidance office. 

Three of the associations undertake to train a certain minimum 
number of apprentices every year. The Lille and District Metal Trades 
Association fixes this number at 5 per cent. of the total number of indus- 
trial workers, that of Limousin at 20 per cent. of the number of skilled 
workers, while the Nantes Engineering and Shipbuilding Association 
fixes it at one-fourth of the total number of workers employed. The 
two last-named organisations have in addition established special 
apprenticeship funds, to which such of their members as are unable to 
train all or part of the number of apprentices required pay at least 
500 francs per apprentice. The money so obtained is used for en- 
couraging apprenticeship by other methods. 

In many cases an apprenticeship contract is signed by the member 
of the employers’ association and the parents of the apprentice ; it 
generally contains a proviso requiring the apprentice to attend the 
courses organised by the association. The same method has been 
adopted by certain organisations when the classes are provided not by 
themselves but by the chambers of trades (chambres des métiers). 
The Limousin Metal Trades Association, for example, thus utilises the 
services of the Haute-Vienne Chamber of Trades which was established 
in 1911 under the auspices of the Limoges Chamber of Commerce. 

The courses are free and generally reserved exclusively for appren- 
tices employed by members of the Association, though a few of them 
admit any apprentice on payment of an annual fee. 

It is impossible to make any general statement as to the hours at 
which classes are held. On the whole, evening and half-time classes 
are the most usual. Classes held during working hours are rare, but have 
been instituted by the Isére Association and the Nantes Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Association. At Grenoble (Isére) these classes are 
held all the year round on Saturdays from 1.30 to 5.30 p.m., but each 
apprentice only attends once a fortnight (104 hours a year). 

Half-time classes are generally held in the evening, but the Engi- 
neering Association of Eastern France has since 1919 provided classes 
(organised by the higher elementary vocational school of Nancy) from 
6.30 to 7.15 a.m., “ at a time when the pupils are particularly attentive 
and prepared to make an effort”. The evening classes are generally 
held about 5 p.m., immediately after the works close, but in some cases 
they are held from 8 to 10 p.m. These types of class have been adopted 
wherever it was impossible to liberate either the apprentices or the 
instructors during working hours. 

The period of instruction averages 150 hours a year, varying from 
a minimum of 100 (Lille Metal Trades Association) to a maximum of 300 
(Coach-building Association). 

The course of instruction is generally spread over three years. The 
curriculum is drawn up in detail, lesson by lesson, and the teachers, 
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though left free to develop their subject-matter as they wish, are re- 
quired to follow the programme. The chief subjects taught are tech- 
nology, drawing, mathematics, and elementary science. The general 
curriculum of the courses provided by the Nantes Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Association, which is considered to be a maximum for 
apprentices, is given below by way of example : 


Number of lessons 
Subject First year Second year Third year 


Arithmetic 29 20 4 
Geometry 21 30 — 
Drawing 17 25 10 
Technology 33 25 10 
Mechanics — ~- 32 
Physics and electricity — _ 19 
Chemistry ) A few lectures in place of 14 


General education , certain other courses ll 


- ee 


Total 100 100 100 


The training given is generally based on the principle that it should 
be “ both educational and practical’’. It is educational in that the 
method of instruction is such as to awaken the interest of the pupil 
and encourage him to take an active part in the practical and theoretical 
work done, thus fostering and developing his power of judgment, obser- 
vation, initiative, and decision. The practical object is achieved by 
conforming to the methods of the best organised workshops. It is 
intended to give the apprentices simple and clear instruction only, 
“just enough to enable them to meet the various problems of their 
trade intelligently and systematically ”’. 

The method adopted is that of collective instruction, “ the only 
one suitable for large classes ”’, and the hour’s lesson frequently includes 
questions as well as actual teaching by the master. 

Manual training, or apprenticeship in the strict sense of the word, 
is provided in a general way in the undertakings. It has not yet been 
possible to organise workshop schools for a number of apprentices 
employed by members of the employers’ associations, chiefly owing 
to the industrial depression. As regards the method of practical training 
it is stated that “ the apprentices in each undertaking are either 
grouped in a special apprentice gang under a gang leader, or distri- 
buted among the different gangs of workers, in which case they are under 
the direct supervision of the head of the gang or.a skilled worker. Thus 
as a rule the employers’ association exercices no direct supervision 
over apprenticeship. It should be noted, however, that one of the associ- 
ations which have most recently organised collective vocational edu- 
cation has arranged for this supervision to be exercised by a technical 
manager, who can thus hand on the experience acquired in one appren- 
tice workshop to all the others.” 

The teachers for the theoretical classes are generally drawn from 
the engineers and foremen in the undertakings of members, often 
assisted by teachers in the elementary and vocational schools of the 
neighbourhood. Practical instruction is given solely by engineers, 
foremen, gang leaders, and skilled workers in the undertakings. 
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The cost of the scheme is met by aspecial subscription to the associ- 
ation, based either on the number of workers employed by each mem- 
ber or on his total wage-bill. Some associations prefer to earmark a 
certain proportion of their annual income. 


INDIVIDUAL ORGANISATION 


A large number of industrial undertakings have adopted the indivi- 
dual method of organising vocational training, sometimes, as under the 
previous system, with the help of existing local institutions to which 
they give financial support. There are several reasons which may 
explain this individual action. The undertaking may be situated at 
a distance from any town ; it may in itself be the only industry in the 
locality, or it may be the sole representative of a given industry in a large 
industrial centre. Moreover, large establishments have no need of 
collective effort. Their own resources are sufficient for the organisa- 
tion of vocational training and they can thus train their apprentices 
more specifically for their own manufacturing processes. 

The report at present under consideration contains information on 
vocational training in the following undertakings : Schneider and Co. ; 
the Alsatian Engineering Co. ; the French Engineering Co. ; the Lor- 
raine Co., late Dietrich and Co.; the Fives-Little Co.; the General 
Railway Material Manufacturing and Maintenance Co. ; the Transport 
Equipment Manufacturing Co.; the Peugeot Automobile and Cycle 
Co., Ltd. ; the Renault Works, Ltd. ; the French Shops and Yards Co. ; 
the Dyle and Bacalan Shops and Yards; the Alais Factories, Foun- 
dries, and Furnaces Co.; the J. J. Carnaud Works and Basse-Indre 
Forges ; the Longwy Steel Works ; the Brousseval Blast Furnaces and 
Foundries ; the Dannemarie and Ecurey Works Co.; the Marquise 
Metal Works at Rinxent ; and the Alais, Froges and Camargue Chemical 
and Electro-Metallurgical Products Co. 

These undertakings all lay down certain conditions for the engage- 
ment of apprentices, including very generally the attainment of a 
certain age and the completion of an elementary school education. A 
medical examination and an entrance examination are sometimes 
required. Some undertakings give preference to the children of their 
own employees. Indentures are not always required. 

The course of instruction lasts three years. At the Schneider works 
at Le Creusot the school organisation on which the training is based 
is very complete. At the vocational training school the young workers 
do one year’s pre-apprenticeship training, during which they finish their 
general education and are prepared for admission to the workshop. 
In this way a system of vocational guidance is carried out. 

Theoretical instruction is generally given in half-time classes or 
after working hours, but classes held during the working day are not 
unusual, being found in the Alsatian Engineering Co. (Belfort, Mulhouse), 
the Transport Equipment Manufacturing Co. (Bordeaux), the Brous- 
seval Blast Furnaces and Foundries (“as far as possible’), and the 
Alais, Froges and Camargue Chemical and Electro-Metallurgical Pro- 
ducts Co. Day classes side by side with evening classes are also held 
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in the Dannemarie and Ecurey Works, while the Alais Factories, Foun- 
dries and Furnaces Co. organises classes for specialisea workers during 
working hours. The period of instruction varies between 100 and 
740 hours per year (first year in the Peugeot works). The curricula 
are very similar to those adopted under the collective system of 
organisation. 

Some firms, wishing to keep the theoretical and manual work in 
close relation to each other, have established workshop schools, for 
example, those of Schneider, Peugeot, the Transport Equipment Co., 
and the Alais, Froges and Camargue Chemical and Electro-Metallur- 
gical Products Co. Manual training, which generally lasts for three years, 
may be given on one of several methods : distribution of the appren- 
tices throughout the workshops where they work with all the shifts, 
special gangs under gang leaders, special workshops under the director 
of apprenticeship, or workshop schools. The teachers are similar to 
those mentioned in connection with the courses organised by employers’ 
associations. 


As a general rule, whatever the system on which instruction is pro- 
vided, the apprentice is paid wages at a rate fixed either by the employers’ 
association or by the undertaking. When it is fixed by an association 
scale the individual employer is left a certain amount of latitude, so 
that variations may be introduced according to the industry and pro- 
gress of the apprentice. It has been found that the fixing of a uniform 
rate in all the undertakings in one district proves an effective remedy 
for the tendency of apprentices to move from one employer to another. 
When the classes are held during working hours, time spent in class is 
generally paid. 

In order to note the progress of the pupils and to keep the employers 
and parents informed of their work, regular report books are generally 
kept. The efficacy of the instruction given is further tested by quarterly 
or monthly examinations and frequently by examinations for a certi- 
ficate at the end of the course. Steady work and good conduct are 
encouraged by prizes, bonuses, etc., while in a few cases apprentices 
are allowed an annual holiday. 

It is impossible to give any definite information on the cost of pro- 
viding theoretical instruction, as the classes are not all organised on 
the same basis. It is stated that generally “ the cost of hire and upkeep 
of class rooms, of school supplies to pupils, and teachers’ fees amount 
on the average to about 100 francs, though this figure is merely a rough 
indication and would probably be found to vary considerably both up 
and down. It may further be noted that when classes are held during 
the statutory working day some associations pay for time so spent 
in the same way as regular working hours, and the cost of instruction 
is therefore considerably increased.” The total cost per year and per 
apprentice of theoretical instruction and manual training has been 
variously estimated at from 800 francs (Peugeot works, and Alais, 
Froges and Camargue Chemical and Electro-Metallurgical Products Co.) 
to 1,000 francs (Renault works). 
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Employment and Unemployment 







The most important change is in Great Britain, where the unemploy- 
ment insurance figures for August show an increase in the number ; 
unempioved of about 95,000 in comparison with those for July, while 
the September figures show a further increase of about 20,000. 
Of the industries mainiy ailected, mention may be made of the mining 
industry, as weil as of certain branches of the textile and metal industries. 

In other countries the movement is less marked. Slight increases 
have been experienced in the Netherlands, Austria, Italy, and Australia. 
In Canada and Czechoslovakia unemployment fell during July, while 
alsewhere the fluctuations appear to have been comparatively small. 
In Germany the figures for August show little change, and the volume 
of unemployment remains very large. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 











































































































{ Germany Australia Austria | Belgium 
Date Trade untunists Trade unionists) Compu isory | Unemployment insurance societies | | 
(end ot Wholly Partially Number msurance | Wholly Partially i 
unemployed unemployed Re eee 
oaiiale é ‘ y - peas, Sumber | unemployed unemployed ) 
Per Per cent. | un loyed | Per 
Number  on¢.| Number : —- ployed emp!oy | Number | (ct | Number ba } 
1921 | ae 
March 212.276 | 3.7 - 9.5 39,346 | 11.4 9,790 69,714 | 10.4) 140,967 | 21.1 ; 
June 177,916 | 3.0 _ 7.2| 45,622 | 19.5 11,035 66,408 | 9.9] 86,823 | 13.0 | 
Sept. 81,852 | 1.4 — 2.9 41,979 | 11.4 10,594 71,246 9.6 60,589 8.2 ; 
Der. 97,687 | 1.6 - 1.5| 35,250] 9.5 16,713 49,851 | 66] 36,282 | 48 
1922 
March 71,004 | 1.1 — 1.3] 34,879] 9.2 42,231 88,050 5.2 28,912 4.0 r 
June 36,350 | 06 _ 0.6| 35,796 9.6 33,393 19,068 2.6 23.817 3.3 j 
Sept. 62,349 | 0.6 _ 2.6| 36,706] 9.6 38,000 9,397 1.2] 17,0384 | 25 ' 
Dec. 182,955 | 2.8 492,711 8.7 33,570 | 8.6 117,891 11,743 1.7 14,312 2.1 : 
1923 
March 340,711 | 5.6 |1,237,356 | 23.6 27,112 7.2 152,828 4,788 v.8 12,010 18 1 
June 235.556 | 41 794,821 | 15.3 26.931 7.1 92,789 5,405 0.8 11,643 1.8 
Sept. 501,544 .9 |1.787,622 | 39.7/ 28,122] 7.4 79,289 3,008 0.5 6.92? 1.1 | 
Dec 1. 04,973 |28, [1,691,309 | 42.0 22,652 6.2 98,050 11,017 0.7 12,750 1.9 : 
1924 } 
March 674,606 (16.6 346,153 ‘9 29 417 7.6 106,914 4,060 0.6 9,700 1.4 
April 396,864 (10.4 190,039 5.8 ad ° 82,525 6,452 1.0 13,249 20 
May 317,425 | 8.6 263,252 8.2 bd bd 68,969 6,130 0.9 15.022 2.3 ' 
June 370,774 (10,4 610,849 | 19.4| 32,708] 8.3 63.556 6,659 1.0 15,269 2.3 
July 427,683 12.5 830.844 | 28,2 ® a 66,420 4,934 0.8 16,264 2.5 
Aug, 419,440 12,4 803,769 | 27.5 e ad 74,336 4,544 0.7 15,338 2.4 
which latest ‘ ! 
percentages 3,380,615 | 2,920.000 394,809 ° 650,290 
are based 


























TABLE I (cont.) 





Denmark 





Trade unionists 














Sept. 
Dec. 


1923 


June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1924 

March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


which latest 


percentages 
are based 





ad =e 
$* © co 
= obo oO 


3,018 
11,767 


Npeem apaec 
iPOnm moiom 


10,051 
7,861 
11,536 
9,250 
393 


{ Pr enee 
rim Dio ey 





_ 
ONQH 


nd ~ 


NS © SD 
oF OO Co im 








Number on 





155,000 


258,611 




















1 The figures for 1923 have been revised. 
TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britai 
and Northern Ireland 


Italy 





Trade unionists 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 


cent.| unempl. 


Wholly | Partially 





March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1924 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug: 
Sept. 


152,118 
295,238 
211,953 
235,872 


220,847 
218,626 
190,048 
174,102 


Ht +5 
Sees 
oo S 


Pre 


bt et et et 
wcweis Sarno 


145,894 
130,188 
129,245 
110,743 


—_ 
oFhr 


86,731 
83.335 
76,079 
77.761 
72,571 
76,892 


1,355,206 
2,171,286 
1,484,829 
1,934,030 


1,765,329 
1,502,955 
1,414,373 
1,431,929 


1,303,476 
1,295,136 
1,344,667 
1,226,641 


1.137.683 
1.118.761 
1,087,918 
1,084,517 
1,135,351 
1,220,847 








9 08 98 99 38 20 09 
SorNwoansd 


84,214 





1,240,045 





250,145 
388,744 
473,216 
541,775 


498,606 
372,001 
312,714 
381,968 


43,559 


72,789 
62.388 


280,701 
216,287 
180,634 
258,580 


21,654 
45,586 
19,619 
16,877 
22,918 
21,410 


218,740 
176,859 
155,935 
130,793 
117,963 
118,955 





Sen os 
Kitllll gees 
Sree 





BERR BESS 
eoou 


oo 
ee 
ee" : 
“on 


-_ 
Omen 





Number on which 
latest percentages 
are based 





976,563 





11,502,800 











3 


2,000 





! Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to 


wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short 
be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Netherlands Poland Sweden 





Unemployment 
insurance societies 


Date 


(end of month) me 


Number 
short- 
time 
workers 


of 
Per | unemployed 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 








1921 
March 


os 


53,964 
June 31,283 
Sept. 27,564 
Dec. 65, 313 

1922 


March 51,250 
June 32,019 
Sept. 30,725 
Dec. 49,608 
1923 
March 42,417 
June 
Sept. 32 709 
Dec. 44,185 
1924 


March 29,320 
April 18,975 
May 16,264 
June 18,527! 
July 20.1311 
Aug. 22,150! 


95,374 
76,116 
69,421 
53,970 


80,000 
115,000 
70,000 
173,000 


173,000 
105,000 


75,000 


114,570 
76,397 
62,420 
67,581 


112,553 

121,000 

128.000 

136.000 
® 


os 
tor 
ress S555 
“Sno s4Noe NKHHOCS 


= 


40,315 
30,629 
23,352 
20,429 


19,797 
13,585 
14,422 
12,800 


tom tow 
oreo 


— 
ow woof IDS 


ee 
oo 


~ 


191,978 


i) cows no oo once 


ce) 


8,164 
6,465 


180,002 

140,001 

4,988 | 108,363 

2 ,943/; 85,966 
e 79,036 
7 om 


— 








Dine" 
Yr - - 
bo bo rin 











Number on 

which latest 
percentages 
are based 


1 Provisional figures. 


255,350! 186,298 


























TABLE Ll. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada! United States 





Percentage change 


Date 
(end of month) 


Index number 
of membership 
of sickness funds 
(membership in 
Dec. 1921 = 100) 


(ndex number 
of employment 
(number employed 
on 
17 Jan. 1920 = 100) 


{Index number 
of employment 
(average number 

employed in 

1923=—100) 


on preceding 
month in oumbers 
employed in 
identical 


establishments 





104.6 
109.6 
108.0 
103.5 


101.0 
106.0 
100.7 

9.4 


93.9 
99.4 
102.4 
101.3 
99.6 
99,5 














Number of persons | 
on which latest 
figure is based 


11,948,291 727,204 2.428,229 














' The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ‘‘ no figures published ". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Prices and Cost of Living 


The latest index numbers of wholesale prices, those for August and 
September, show a tendency for prices to rise in certain countries. This 
movement was most marked in Poland and Germany, but was also 
appreciable in Belgium, France, Luxemburg, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States. In Austria, 
Switzerland, Canada, Austria, India, and Japun wholesale prices fell, 
while in other countries for which new figures are available the level 
appears to have been stable or the movement insignificant. 

Figures for Russia have not been available for some months. New 
series have now been published showing changes in wholesale and retail 
prices and in the cost of living during 1924 on the base 1923=100. The 
figures show a fall in wholesale prices during the early months of 1924, 
followed by a rise during the period from May to July. Retail prices 
and cost of living showed an upward movement during the greater 
part of the period. 

The cost of living has recently been remarkably stable in nearly 
all countries and in very few cases is a change of more thar one per cent. 
indicated by the latest figures. The chief exceptions are Poland}, 
where the rise between July and August was a little more than 6 per cent., 
and Finland, where the cost of living rose about 4 per cent. during the 
same period. In Finland the increase was due almost entirely to a rise 
in food prices, but in Poland the prices of all the chief groups entering 
into the cost of living appear to have risen. There were slight increases 
in the United Kingdom and in Belgium, the main cause being an 
increase in food prices. 





1 For Poland a new series is given for the year 1924, calculated by the Sta- 
tistical Office, the figures referring to the last week of each month. The figures 
previously pullished were caleulited ty the Joint Committee and referred to 
the second week of each month. The methods adopted are similar in both cases. 
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STATISTICS 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GFRMANY 





Index numbers Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks? 
of wholesale prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 
in gold marks 


(Base : 
1913 = 100) 





Cost of living Food | Clothing |"*tentoe Rent 
































INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base : 1923 = 100) 





Wholesale 


prices Retail prices 





Russia 


























Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given 
below brought up to date. The reader may be reminded that the 
first four tables include figure relating both to nationals of the countries 
named and to aliens ; in general movements of aliens are given only 
for countries wich are primarily countries of immigration. Explanatory 
notes will be found in the July number of the Review. 
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fABLE II. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 


OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


OF NATIONALS 





Finland 


Crecho- 
slovakia 





14,274 
11,116 





153,717 
60,346 


* 
61,551 





26,846 
12,129 


9,199 


16,478 
16,350 





623 
504 
404 
1,024 
615 
705 
524 
494 
432 
477 
524 
517 


Ne eS eee 


5,125 
5,698 
13,047 
14,470 
13,479 
9,474 
8,486 
10,928 
11,787 
11.391 
9,859 
9,286 


4,045 
4,171 
4,972 
5,082 
4,382 
3,955 
3,535 
2,729 
4,447 
2,226 
2,960 
3,229 


436 
1,318 
1,764 
2,002 
1,765 
3,017 
3,636 
3,401 
3,642 
3,254 
2,117 
3,175 


65R 
623 
1,128 
856 
641 
387 
487 
1,195 
969 
1,810 
2,242 
1,283 





6,844 


50309 


123,030 


45,733 





29,527 


12,279 





455 
335 
621 

838 
Bia 
429 
374 
416 
5038 
429 
R73 
380 


| 
6,526 


4 


930 
aon, 
4 
4,422 
saat 
5,710 
5,233 
4,957 


) 


9,036) 


32,872 


23,917 


10,396 
12,315 
21,057 
21,641 
15,642 
12,739 
12,195 


10,334 


252 
313 
449 
490 
420 
605 
395 
913 
835 
1,194 
1,557 
518 





5,042 


59,951 





78,397 


170,226 














7,941 





16,320 








1924 

Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sert. 





238 
332 
245 
407 
343 











9,906 
13,983 
26,412 





, 
phbet dad 








si! 
413 
485 
712 
630 


1,456 
1,249 
1,277 
1.862 
2,076 
2,048 
1,136 
1,872 








' Provisional figures. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 








STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





Germany 





49,656 | 142,386 
32,573 | 103,075 





1,003 4,224 
1,078 4,312 
2,670 5,057 
3,268 7,253 
2,866 7,651 
2,291 9,148 
2,024 9,766 
2,559 9,442 
2,032 10,616 
1,741 12,031 
1,259 10,499 

942 9,817 


2 


© DF G0 BO L920 60 me ee a 
SS8283 
RRERS 





23,733 99,816 | 181,472 831,892 





4,124 
2,959 
1,151 
1,600 
1,695 
2,056 


Jan. 11,233 10,558 
Feb. 12,911 11,891 
March 16,365 26,330 
April 23,524 28,009 
May 27,170 29,079 
June 27,405 29,315 
July 25,204 18,745 
Aug. 25.718 25.810 
Sept. 24,754 31,701 
Oct. 21,989 19,625 
Nov. 25,887 16,690 
Dec. 21,743 15,124 


Total . 263,993 | 262.877 














1924 
Jan. 20,518 12,092 
Feb. 991 20,553 16,104 
March 1,401 26,428 2,649 
April 1,838 28,213 25,092 
May 1,799 24,803 27,491 
June 1,795 _ 18,898 
July 1,573 — — 
Aug. 1,784 — _ 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies ~“‘ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 





Germany |Argentine'} Belgium Great Britain Norway | Netherlands 





30,578 84,355 
32,727 109,248 











1,106 

636 
1,102 
1,319 
1,743 
2,447 
3,818 
5,158 
6,182 
5,148 
6,195 
3,538 


10,943 


18,316 


44,491 


se # ee eaenee een 


21,587 





38,392 10,536 


DP Pe De Dw Dw 





1923 


771 
747 » 14,751 1,136 
374 2 ) 1,663 
502 1,708 
340 » 25,599 1,996 
912 2,381 
1,238 1,429 
1,774 » §6,286 1,899 
1,568 2,436 
3,611 2,528 
2,627 » 29,082 1,733 
713 1,940 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


**# eR RES 





15,177 125,718 22,086 





1y24 
Jan. 98 458 648 
Feb. 32% 367 455 
March ,072 33 1,579 1,586 
April »355 ‘ 1,030 — 
May 2,06 599 —_ 
June a 323 _ 
July 1,687 _— 
Aug. 867 -- 
Sept. | | 915 - 
































Immigration in transit of non-resident foreigners, 
The siga * signifies “no figures published ”, The sign — signifies ‘ figures not yet received ”’. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


CONTROLLED TERRITORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Memel Territory 


* Paliepimas pakeisti Paliepima apie socialu Apdraudima (Ispirkimo) Klai- 
pedos Krasste Pakeitimaiss 18. Novemberio 1922 (Waldz. Zin. Pusl. 1193). 28. De 
cemberi 1923. (Klaipedos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1923, No. 133, p. 1104.) 

{Order to amend the Order respecting the reorganisation of the social insurance 
system in the Memel Territory. Dated 28 December 1923.] 


* Paliepimas kaslink Laukininkystej pasidarbuojancziu Darbemejugiems apsir- 
gus Uzrupinimo. 28 Decemberi 1923. (Klaipedos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1923, 
No. 133, p. 1105.) 

{Order respecting provision for agricultural workers during sickness. Dated 
28 December 1923.] 


ARGENTINE 


Ley sobre salario minimo para obreros de obras publicas. El 30 de junio de 1923. 
(Boletin del Dept. Nacional del Trabajo (Argentine), 1924, No. 78, p. 1343.) 

[Act respecting minimum wages for workers employed on public works. Dated 
30 June 1923.] 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale beeymge ee B. G. BL. eR Bynes 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Retormas Sociales ; B. M. T. Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. 
Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (pararté ma B’ ) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. Journal 
Officiel ; Lik = Likumu un Ministru Kabinita noseikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = 
Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. Reichsgesetzblatt ; 
S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; S. z. n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni 
(Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L.S. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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COLOMBIA 
Ley No. 83 creando un Departamento del Trabajo. 12 noviembre de 1923. 
(Boletin del Departamento nacional del Trabajo (Argentine), 1924, No. 77 et 78, 
pp. 1318 et 1344.) 
[Act No. 83 to establish a Labour Department. Dated 12 November 1923.] 


NORWAY 


Kgl. Resolusjon : forskrifter om erstatning til norske sjomenn for tap av om- 
boardvaerende eiendeler ved forlis. 22. Juni 1923. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1923, 
No. 24, p. 291.) 

[Resolution : Regulations respecting the compensation payable in case of 
shipwreck to Norwegian seamen for the loss of their property on boardship. Dated 
22 June 1923.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria - Italy 


Uebereinkommen zwischen Oesterreich und Italien tiber die Pensionen der 
Lander und Gemeinden. Geschehen zu Wien, den 12. Oktober 1923, Ratifikations- 
urkunden ausgetauscht in Rom am 12. Juni 1924. (B. G. BI., 1924, 58. Stiick, 
No. 271, p. 749.) 


ARGENTINE 
Decreto reglamentario de la ley No. 11308 (jubilacion de ferroviarios). El 7 de 
febrero de 1924. (Boletin del Dept. Nacional del Trabajo, 1924, No. 78, p. 1339.) 


[Administrative Decree under Act No. 11308 (railwaymen’s pensions). Dated 
7 February 1924.] 


Decreto estableciendo horario de 8 horas para el personal de Recuento de la 
Caja de Conversion. El] 10 de Mayo de 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9090, 
p. 233.) 

[Decree to introduce the eight-hour day for the staff of the paying department 
of the Conversion fund. Dated 10 May 1924.] 


Decreto reglamentario de la ley No. 11308 (jubilacion de ferroviarios). El 20 de 
mayo 1924. (Boletin del Dept. Nacional del Trabajo, 1924, No. 78, p. 1341.) 

[Administrative Decree under Act No. 11308 (railwaymen’s pensions). Dated 
20 May 1924.] 


Decreto declarando que la Sucursal del Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires 
radicada en la Capital Federal, no esta incluida en los beneficios de la ley 11232. 
El 21 de mayo 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9091, p. 257.) 

[Decree excluding the Federal Capital Branch of the Bank of the Province of 
Buenos Aires from the advantages of Act No. 11232 (pension fund). Dated 21 May 
1924.] 


Decreto : Caja Nacional de Jubilaciones y Pensiones Ferroviarias. Estable- 
ciendo normas de procedimiento para la eleccion de Directores. El 28 de Mayo de 
1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9096, p. 409.) 

[Decree : National Fund for Railwaymen’s Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions : procedure for election of directors. Dated 28 May 1924.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 
New Regulation under section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as 


amended, e apprenticeship in various industries or callings. Dated 25 March 
1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 760.) 
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Regulations under section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, governing 
the conditions of apprenticeship in the trades or occupations commonly known 
as the boilermaking trades. Dated 1 April 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 
1924, Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 761.) 


Regulations in pursuance of the Monopolies Act, 1923. Dated 15 April 1924. 
(N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 765.) 


Amended Regulation No. 8 under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916. 
Dated 24 April 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 5, p. 890.) 


Regulation in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the coachmaking (Road) trades, 
Dated 24 April 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 5, p. 892.) 


Regulations in pursuance of section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the engineering trades. Dated 
24 April 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 5, p. 895.) 


Regulations in pursuance of section 15 of the Juvenile Migrants’ Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1923. Dated 6 May 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, 
No. 5, p. 899.) 


Queensland 


Additional Regulation under “ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act‘ 
1922”. Gazetted 3 May 1924. (Q. Industrial Gazette, 1924, No. 6, p. 384.) 


Amended Regulations re apprenticeship in pursuance of the “ Industrial Arbi- 
tration Acts, 1916-1923’. Gazetted 3 May 1924. (Q. Industrial Gazette, 1924, 
No. 6, p. 379.) 


Amended Regulations under “ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act ot 
1922”. Dated 15 May 1924. (Q. Industrial Gazette, 1924, No. 6, p. 384.) 


Order in Council under “‘ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922 ”’, 
Dated 21 May 1924. (Q. Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 122, p. 1448.) 


Order in Council under “ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922’, 
Dated 24 May 1924. (Q. Industrial Gazette, 1924, No. 6, p. 384.) 


Regulations under “ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1923”. Dated 
6 June 1924. (Q. Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 132, p. 1555.) 


Amended Regulation in pursuance of ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance 
Act of 1922”. Dated 12 June 1924. (Q. Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 137, p. 1597.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Finanzen vom 26. Juli 1924, betreffend die Ver- 
giitungen fir die Teilnmahme an den Sitzungen der Ausschiisse und der Berufsbe- 
ratungsstelle der Invalidenentschadigungskommission. (B. G. Bl., 1924, 68. Stick, 
No. 309, p. 1101.) 


Burgenland : 
Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 19. Juli 1924, womit im Burgenlande 

vorlaufig ein Beirat mit dem Wirkungsbereich einer Kammer fiir Arbeiter und 

Angestelite eingesetzt wird. (B. G. Bl., 1924, 66. Stiick, No. 303, p. 1001.) 


Lower Austria 


Bundesgesetz vom 29. Juli 1924, wirksam fiir das Land Niederésterreich, iber 
die sinngemasse Anwendung der Nachtrige zum Besoldungsgesetz und zum Pen- 
sionsgesetz 1921 sowie des Bundesgesetzes vom 21. Juli 1922, betr. die Erganzung 
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der §§ 9 und 18 des Pensionsgesetzes 1921 auf die Lehrpersonen an 6ffentlichen 
Volks- und Birgerschulen des Landes Niederésterreich. (B. G. BI., 1924, 63. Stick, 
No. 298, p. 989.) 









BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 31 mars 1924 : Pensions de vieillesse. Arrété royal du 10 novem- 
bre 1920, modifié par celui du 10 avril 1923 (art. 4, 3° et 4"): Evaluation de la 
valeur forfaitaire des avantages en nature résultant de la cohabitation du requé- 
rant et de son conjoint avec des descendants se trouvant dans l’aisance et de la 
rente alimentaire 4 charge des descendants n’habitant pas avec le requérant et 
se trouvant dans l’aisance. Modifications. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 7, p. 1552.) 















Arrété royal du 23 mai 1924: Conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire les car- 
touches de sireté destinées au minage en roche. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 7, p. 1554.) 










* Arrété royal du 21 juin 1924: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de 
huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Industries soumises a |’influence 
des saisons (art. 5). Rouissage du lin en puits. (R. d. R., 1924, No. 7, p. 1547.) 












* Arrété royal du 23 juin 1924: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de 
huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Article 6: Industries ou bran- 
ches d’industrie dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire a l’exécution du travail ne peut 
étre, en raison de sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise, ou dans lesquelles 
les matiéres mises en ceuvre sont susceptibles d’altération trés rapide. (R. d. T., 
1924, No. 7, p. 1548.) 















* Arrété royal du 24 juin 1924: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de 
huit heures et Ja semaine de quarante-huit heures. Industries soumises a l’influence 
des saisons (art. 5). (R. d. T., 1924, No. 7, p. 1549.) 












* Arrété royal autorisant, en application de l’article 10 de la loi sur le travail 
des femmes et des enfants, les dirigeants des verreries et glaceries 4 occuper des 
garcons de plus de seize ans, aprés 10 heures du soir et avant 5 heures du matin, 
a des travaux qui, en raison de leur nature, ne peuvent étre interrompus. Du 25 juin 
1924. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 7, p. 1550.) 












* Arrété royal du 26 juin 1924: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de 
huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Article 5: Industries soumises 
4 l’influence des saisons. Fabrication des chaussures. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 7, p. 1551.) 







CUBA 
Decreto No. 559 para suspender la immigracion de chinos en Cuba. 8 de Mayo 
de 1924. (Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado, 1924; No. 234, p. 155.) 

[Decree No. 559 to suspend Chinese immigration into Cuba. Dated 8 May 1924.] 









CZECHOSLOVAKIA 










Zakon ze dne 2. cervence 1924, kterym se dopInuje zakon ze dne 15. dubna 1920, 
cis. 314 Sb. z. a. n., 0. exekuci na platy a vysluzne zamestnancu a jejich pozus- 
talych. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 88, No. 177, p. 1011.) 

[Act to supplement the Act of 15 April 1920 (Sb. z. No. 314) relating to the 
attachment of the pay and pensions of salaried employees or their dependants. 
Dated 2 July 1924.] 












* Zakon ze dne 3. cervence 1924.0 castecnem zakazu namezdneho kojeni. 
: S. z. n., 1924, C. 85, No. 171, p. 1004.) 

[Act to prohibit the employment of wet-nurses in certain cases. Dated 3 July 
1924.] 











* Zakon ze dne 3. cervence 1924 o hornickych soudech rozhodcich. (S. z. n., 
1924, C. 85, No. 170, p. 1091.) 
[Act relating to mining arbitration courts. 






Dated 3 July 1924.] 
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Vyhlaska predsedy vlady ze dne 15 cervence 1924 o statistice stavek a vyluk. 
(S. z. n., 1924, C. 87, No. 175, p. 1009.) 

[Notification of the President of the Government respecting statistics of 
strikes and lockouts. Dated 15 July 1924.] 


ESTHONIA 


Johwi alewiwolikogu poolt 20 weebruaril 1924 a wastuwoetud sundmaarus 
kauplemise aja kohta Johwi alewis. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 100, p. 603.) 

{Binding Regulation respecting hours when goods may be offered for sale to 
the public in the market-town of Johwi, issued by the Johwi Town Council. 
Adopted on 20 February 1924.]} 


Narwa linnawolikogu poolt 17. junnil 1924 a. Linnaseaduse § 108 péhjalw4l- 
jaantud. Sundmiaarus kauplemise aja kohta Narwa linnas. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, 
No. 96, p. 587.) 

{Binding Order concerning the hours of opening of shops in the town of Narwa. 
Issued by the Narwa Town Council under § 108 of the Municipal Act. Dated 17 June 
1924.] 


FRANCE 
Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale du 2 aoit 1924 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour |’établissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les maga- 
sins et salons de coiffure de la ville de Vichy. (J. O., 1924, No. 215, p. 7468.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de ’ Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociale du 12 aoait 1924 portant réglement de l’administration centrale en ce qui 
concerne le recrutement, l’avancement et la discipline. (J. O., 1924, No. 217, 
p. 7642.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Pré- 


voyance sociale du 14 aoit 1924 créant des offices publics départementaux d’habi- 
tations 4 bon marché. (J. O., 1924, No. 223, p. 7840.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale du 16 aoait 1924 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans Jes 
bureaux, services administratifs et agences privées. (J. O., 1924, No. 222, p. 7813.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz tiber Aenderung der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 31. Juli 1924. 
(R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 669.) 


Gesetz iiber Sonderzulagen in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 31. Juli 1924. 
(R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 669.) 


Verordnung tiber Anwerbung und Vermittlung von Arbeitnehmern nach dem 
Ausland. Vom 23. Juli 1924. (R. G. BIl., 1924, I, p. 675.) 


Dritte Verordnung iiber die Aenderung von Versorgungsbeziigen. Vom 25. Juli 
1924. (R. G. BI, 1924, I, p. 674.) 


Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iber Sonderzulagen in der Unfall- 
versicherung. Vom 31. Juli 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, IL., p. 670.) 


Verordnung zur Regelung der Socialversicherung inbezug auf Elsass-Loth- 
ringen. Vom 31. Juli 1924. (R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 671.) 


Ausfihrungsbestimmung zu der Verordnung zur Regelung der Sozialversiche- 
rung in bezug auf Elsass-Lothringen. Vom 31. Juli 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 673.) 


Verordnung iber Wochenhilfe. Vom 31. Juli 1924. (R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 673.) 
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Verordnung tiber die Wahl der Beisitzer in den Ausschiissen, Kammern und 
Senaten fir Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 31. Juli 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, 
p. 676.) 


Bestimmungen iber Angestelltenvermittlung. Vom 17. Juli 1924. (R. Arb. 
Bl., 1924, No. 15, p. 297.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers III B 495 betreffend Richtlinien fir die 
Bewilligung von Ausnahmen vom Verbot der Sonntagsarbeit im Handelsgewerbe 
gemiss § 105e Abs. 2 der Gewerbeordnung. Vom 21. Februar 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 
1924, No. 15, p. 300.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 6 Nr. 1403-24 betr. vorlaufige Ertrags- 
werte und Mieten fiir Neubauten, die mit Arbeitgeberzuschissen des Reichs errich- 
tet werden. Vom 19. Juli 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 15, p. 302.) 


Prussia 


Allgemeine Verfiigung des Justizministeriums vom 10. Juni 1924 itiber die 
Réumung von Werkwohnungen im Wege der Zwangsvollstreckung (I. 12. 967) 
(Justizministerialblatt, S. 250). (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 15, p. 302.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1924. Dated 
1 August 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 30, No. 2.) 


* An Act to amend paragraph (3) of section two of the Old Age Pensions Act, 
1908. Dated 7 August 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 33.) 


* An Act to provide for the Regulation of Wages of Workers in Agriculture, 
and for purposes incidental thereto. Dated 7 August 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 37.) 


* An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1918. Dated 
7 August 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 40.) 


England and Wales : 


Regulation, dated 28 July 1924, amending the Trade Boards (Grocery and Pro- 
visions Trade, England & Wales) (Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 
1924, made by the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 22.) (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 789.) 


Seotland 


Regulation, dated 28 July 1924, amending the Trade Boards (Grocery and 
Provisions Trade, Scotland) (Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1924, 
made by the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909. 
(9 Edw. VII, c. 22.) (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 790, S. 60.) 


HAITI 


* Loi du 28 février 1924 abrogeant celle du 16 février 1923 sur ]’émigration. 
(Le Moniteur, 1924, Nos. 10 et 20, p. 105.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 75039/1924 szamu rendelete az ipari 
munka vasarnapi es Szent Istvan napi szabalyozasa taryaban 1921. evi november 
ho 18-an 94537, szam alatt kiadott rendelet 4, §-anak reszleges modositasarol. 
6 junius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 134. szam.) 


[Order No. 75039/1924 of the Minister cf Commerce to amend in part § 4 of 
Order No. 94537 (dated 18 November 1921) concerning the cessation of industrial 
work on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day. 6 June 1924.] 
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A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 92000/1924 zamu rendelete a tiszt- 
viseléi betegsegelyezes iigyenek jabb szabalyozasa targyaban. 28. iunius 1924. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 135. szam.) 

[Order No. 92000 /1924 of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour, respecting 
Dated 28 June 1924.] 







new regulations for sick benefit for public employees. 









A m. kir. nepjoleti- es munkaiigyi miniszter 2620/1924 eln./b N. M. M. szamu 
rendelete. a m. kir. posta betsgsegi biztosito intezetensk alapszabalya targyaban. 
30 junius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 143, szam.) 

[Order No. 2620/1924 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour concerning 
the rules of the Sickness Insurance Institution for the General Post Office Depart- 
ment. Dated 30 June 1924.] 


A magyar kiralyi nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 93000/1924, N. M. M. szamu | 
rendelete, a betegsegi biztositasi napiberosztalyokra zs a betegsegi biztositasi 
segelvezesekre vonatkozo rendelkezesek targyaban. 30 junius 1924. (Budapesti 
K@ézlény, 1924, 137 szam.) | 

[Order No. 93000/1924 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, to amend 
the provisions relating to wage classes sickness insurance and sick benefit. Dated 
30 June 1924.] 


A magyar kiraly nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszternek 93950/1924 N. M. M. | 
szamu rendelete a betegsegi biztositasi segelyezesekre vonatkozo 93000/1924. 
N. M. M. szamu rendelet modositasa targyaban. 5. Julius 1924. (Budapesti Kéz- 
lény, 1924, 141 szam.) 
[Order No. 93950/1924 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, to amend 
Order No. 93000/1924 relating to wage classes for sickness insurance and sick bene- 
fit. Dated 5 July 1924.] 


A m. kir. igazsagiigyminiszternek 35000/1924. I. M. szamu rendelete a munkas- 
biztositasi biraskodas kérebe tarozo iigyekben kévetendé eljarasrol szolo 44200/ 
1921 I. M. szamu rendelet modositasarol es kiegesziteserél. 8 julius 1924. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1924, 145 szam.) 

{Order No. 35000/1924 of the Minister of Justice, to amend and supplement 
Order No. 44200/1921 of the said Minister concerning the procedure to be adopted 
in cases within the competence of the workers’ insurance courts. Dated 8 July 
1924.] 





















A m. kir. igazsagiigyminiszternek 35100/1924 I. M. szamu rendelete a vasuti 
es hajozasi vallalatek, ugyzszinten a m. kir. posta, taviro as tavboszolé alkalma- 
zottainak betegsegi as balsseti biztositasarol azolo 9210/1923 M. E. szamu rende- 
leten alapulo birosagieljarasro]. 8 julius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 145 szam.) { 


[Order No. 35190/1924 of the Minister of Justice, respecting judicial proceedings | 
under Order No. 9210/1923 concerning sickness and accident insurance for sala- 
ried employees in railway and shipping undertakings and for postal, telegraph and 

telephone employees. Dated 8 July 1924.] 




















A magyar kiraly nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 92500/1924 N. M. M. szamu 
rendelete a munkaadoi igazolvanyok targyaban. 16 julius 1924. (Budapesti Kéz- 
lény, 1924, 152 szam, p. 8.) 

[Order No. 92500/1924 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
employers’ certificates (for sickness and accident insurance). Dated 16 July 1924.] 







A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 92600/1924 N. M. M. szamu rende- 
lete a munkasbiztosito penztarak altal vezerendé szamadasok, nyilvantartasok 
es statisziksi kimutatasok szabalyozasarol szolo 48323/1908. VI/A szamu keres- 
kedelemiigyi miniszteri rendelet modositasa targyaban. 16 julius 1924. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1924, 152 szam., p. 9.) 

[Order No. 92600/1924 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, to amend 
Order No. 48323/1908 VI/A of the Minister of Commerce concerning regulations 
for the accounts, registers and statistical records to be kept by the workers’ in- 
surance funds. Dated 16 July 1924.] | 
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INDIA 


The Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1924, under section 32 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923). Dated 26 June 1924. (Bombay Labour 
Gazette, 1924, Vol. III., No. 11, p. 23.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun leasu do dheanamh ar na hachtanna um arachas doimhaointis, 1920 
go 1923, agus chun cricheanna a bhaineas leis sin. 18adh Iul, 1924. (No. 26 de 1924.) 


An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1923, and for 
purposes connected therewith. Dated 18 July 1924. (No. 26 of 1924,) 


* Acht chun ciste liaighi-dheimhniuchain do bhunu fe churam agus fe bhai- 
nisti coimisineiri arachais na heireann agus chun na hachtanna um arachas slainte 
naisiunta, 1911 go 1923, do leasu agus do leathanu chun na criche sin agus fos 
chun cricheanna eile. 28adh Iul, 1924. (Uimhir 30 de 1924.) 

An Act to establish a medical certification fund under the control and manage- 
ment of the Irish Insurance Commissioners, and for that purpose and also for 
other purposes to amend and extend the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 
to 1923. Dated 28 July 1924. (No. 30 of 1924.) 





ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 26 giugno 1924, n. 1236: Proroga del termine di cui al R. 
decreto-legge 27 aprile 1924, n. 556, per le dispense dal servizio di personale ferro- 
viario. (G. U., 1924, No. 192, p. 2856.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1236 of 26 June 1924 to extend the time limit laid down 
by legislative Decree No. 556 of 27 April 1924 for the discharge of railway staff.] 


Regio decreto-legge 19 luglio 1924, n. 1237: Norme per il trattamento di pre- 
videnza de] personale addetto alle aziende esercenti pubblici servizi di trasporto 
in concessione. (G. U., 1924, No. 192, p. 2857.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1237 of 19 July 1924 respecting pensions and retirement 
allowances of staff employed in public transport undertakings working under a 
concession. ] 


Regio decreto-legge 19 luglio 1924, n. 1242: Composizione della Commissione 
centrale di avanzamento per il personale delle ferrovie dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 195, p. 2888.) : 

[Legislative Decree No. 1242 of 19 July 1924 respecting the composition of the 
Central State Railway Staff Promotion Committee.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 15 juillet 1924, portant modification de la disposition 
finale de l’article 51 du statut du personnel des chemins de fer. (Mémorial, 1924, 
No. 34, p. 440.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 8sten Juli 1924, tot vaststelling van een nieuw “ Reglement 
voor het Weduwen- en Weezenfonds van Europeesche militairen beneden den 
rang van officier bij de Koloniale troepen’’. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 347.) 
[Decree issuing new regulations for the widows’ and orphans’ fund for European 
soldiers below the rank of officer in the Colonial troops. Dated 8 July 1924.] 





Besluit van den 8sten Juli, 1924, tot aanvulling en wijziging van het reglement 
voor het Weduwen- en Weezenfonds van Europeesche burgerlijke amtenaren in 
Nederlandsch-Indie. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 348.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the regulations for the widows’ and orphans’ 
fund for European civil servants in the Dutch East Indies. Dated 8 July 1924.} 
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Wet van den 28sten Juli 1924, tot wijziging een aanvulling der Nijverheid- 
sonderwijswet. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 367.) 

[Act to amend and supplement the Technical Education Act. Dated 28 July 
1924.] 






NORWAY 


Kgl. Resolusjon av 15 Februar 1924 : forandring av § 1, iste led i de ved kgl 
resolusjon av 22 juni 1923 fastsatte forskrifter om erstatning til norske sjomenn- 
for tap av ombordvaerende eiendeler ved forlis. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1924, No. 7, 
p. 107.) ’ 

[Resolution of 15 February 1924, to amend section 1, subsection (1), of the regu- 
lations issued by the Resolution of 22 June 1923 respecting the compensation 
payable in case of shipwreck to Norwegian seamen for the loss of their property 
on board ship.] 












PERU 










Decreto de 30 de mayo de 1924 reglamentando la Ley de Accidentes del trabajo 
del 20 de enero de 1911. (El Peruano, 1924, tome I, semestre 1, No. 131, p. 545.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under the Industrial Accidents Act of 20 January 
1911. Dated 30 May 1924.] 







ROUMANIA 






Lege pentru modificarea art. 48 din legea Oficiului National al invalizilor orfa- 
nilor si vaduvelor de rasboi. 2. August 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 171, 
p. 9082.) 

[Act to amend § 48 of the Act respecting the National Office for men disabled 
in the war and war widows and orphans. Dated 2 August 1924.] 













Decret : se aproba regulament pentru organizarea interioara si de controlul 
farmaciilor precum si al taxei farmaceutice. 7 lulie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, 
No. 165, p. 8787.) 

[Decree approving the regulations for the organisation and supervision of phar- 
macies and for chemists’ price-lists. Dated 7 July 1924.] 

















SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES (KINGDOM OF THE) 

* Pravilnik (o dovodjenyu strane radne snage). 9 yula 1924 g. (Sluzb. Nov., 
1924. broi 166.) 

[Regulations (under the Workers’ Protection Act) concerning the importation 
of foreign workers. Dated 9 July 1924.] 














SPAIN 


Real orden disponiendo que los Vocales y Suplentes de la representacion obrera 
del Tribunal del Trabajo Ferroviario perciban en concepto de dietas, cuando hayan 
de actuar como tales fuera de su residencia oficial, la cantidad de 13,50 pesetas 
con cargo a las Empresas ferroviarias. El] 12 de agosto de 1924. (Presidencia del 
Directorio Militar). (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 226, p. 842.) 

[Order providing for the payment of a daily subsistence allowance of 13.50 pese- 
tas, at the expense of the railway companies, to members and substitute members 
of the workers’ group on the Railway Labour Court whose cfficial duties require 
them to leave home. Dated 12 August 1924.] 



















SWEDEN 


Lag angaende Andrad lydelse av 5 § i lagen den 11 juni 1920 (No. 407) om 
barn i aktenskap. den 27 juni 1924. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 325, 
p. 516.) 

[Act to amend § 5 of the Act of 11 June 1920 (No. 407) relating to legitimate 
children. Dated 27 June 1924.] 











Book Notes 













INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





{ International Labour Office. Automatic Couplings and the Safety of Railway 
| Workers. Report on Statistics of Accidents due to Coupling and Uncoupling 
. Operations. Studies and Reports, Series F, second section (Safety), No. 1. 
Geneva, 1924. 62 pp. 1s.; 20 cents. 


Prepared in accordance with a resolution passed at the Fifth Session of the 
i International Labour Conference, 29 October 1923, this study examines in what 
: measure the introduction of automatic couplings in certain countries has reduced 
the number of accidents due to coupling and uncoupling operations, and how great 
: is the risk of these operations in countries where the automatic system is not 
in use. The report is based chiefly on printed official statistics of accidents to 
railway employees ; additicnal unpublished information has been secured for 
only three countries. The statistics are collected from fifteen countries and are, 
in most cases, for a period of ten years. 


International Transport Workers’ Federation. Report on activities, and financial 
report for the years 1922 and 1923. Amsterdam, 1924. 82 pp. 


: The report is published also in French and in German. 


















| Secrétariat international des Typographes. Rapport annuel pour 1923. Berne, 
Unionsdruckerei (Genossenschaft), 1924. 147 pp. 

Annual report of the International Federation of Printing Trade Operatives 
for 1923, published in French and German. 






Union interparlementaire. XXIJI° Conférence, Berne et Genéve, 22-28 aot 
1924, Documents préliminaires, ordre du jour, projets de résolution (textes francais, 
anglais et allemand ), rapports. Geneva, Bureau interparlementaire, 1924. 215 pp. 


This volume includes, in addition to the French, English and German texts of 
the draft resolutions submitted to the twenty-second Conference of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, 22-28 August 1924, and the reports on the activities of the Union, 
memoranda on various questions on the agenda. Among the problems discussed 
may be mentioned those relating to parliamentary control of foreign policy, man- 
dates, reparations, world economic solidarity and international traffic, immigra- 
tion (reporter Mr. F. Merlin) and emigration (reporter Mr. R. Dollfus), reduction 
of armaments, and evacuated military zones. 














OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 








AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Australian Statistics of Over- 
sea Imports and Exports and Customs and Excise Revenue for the year 1922-23. 
Oversea Trade. Bull. No. 20. Prepared by Chas. H. Wicxkens, F.I.A., F.S.S., 
Hon. M.S.S. (Paris), Commonwealth Statistician. Melbourne, 1924. 827 pp. 


New Guinea. Report of Inquiry into Allegations of Flogging and Forced Labour 
of Natives. By A. S. Cannina. Printed and published for the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia by the Govt. Printer for the State of Victoria, 1924. 


18 pp. 1s. 3d. 
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Following upon press allegations, the Commonwealth Government requested 
Mr. A. S. Canning to make an enquiry in the mandated territory of New Guinea 
into certain cases of alleged flogging and forced labour of natives. His report 
concludes that “ ‘ forced labour ’, in its legal or colloquial sense, is amyth ”, and 
that flogging is non-existent though isolated cases of assault by native police may 
take place, which however “ are promptly and fairly dealt with by the Adminis- 
tration and the native protected to the fullest ”’. 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesministerium fiir sociale Verwaltung. Bericht der Gewerbe-Inspektoren 
iiber ihre Amtstdtigkeit im Jahre 1922. Vienna, 1924. 120 pp., tables and dia- 


grams. 
Report of the Chief Factory Inspector for 1922. 


BELGIUM 

Fonds intereommunal d’assurance contre le chémage involontaire de l’agglo- 
mération liégeoise. Rapport sur l’exercice 1923. Liége, 1924. 20 pp. 

Report of the Unemployment Fund of the district of Liége for 1923. 


Ministére de l’industrie et du travail. Administration des Mines. L’industrie 
charbonniére pendant l'année 1923. Statistique provisoire et vue d’ensemble sur l’ex- 
ploitation. By J. LEBAcgz and A. DELMER. Reprint from the Annales des Mines de 
Belgique, 1924, Vol. XXV, Part IJ, pp. 239-264. Ixelles-Brussels, Imp. Robert- 
Louis, 1924. 

In this study are brought together provisional statistics relating to the produc- 
tion of coal, coke and compressed fuel in Belgium, amount available, number of 
workers employed, output of different categories of workers, price of coal, export 
of coal, coke and compressed fuel. The system of export licences in operation 
in Belgium since August 1923 is briefly reviewed. 


BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie 
1913-1922. V-XIV années. Sofia, Imprimerie de |’Etat, 1924. xxxm + 471 + 
174 pp. 300 leva. 

Statistical year book of the Kingdom of Bulgaria for the period 1913-1922. 


CANADA 
ONTARIO 
Minimum Wage Board. Third Annual Report, 1923. Toronto, 1924. 31 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Office de Statistique. L’enseignement secondaire dans la République tchécoslo- 
vaque d’apres l'état a la fin de année scolaire 1920-1921. La statistique tchécoslo- 
vaque, Vol. VII, Series II (Education, Part II). Prague, 1923. 56 + 146 pp. 

Statistics relating to secondary education in Czechoslovakia, with French text 
and headings to tables in Czech. 


FRANCE 


Ministére du Travail. Conseil supérieur de la coopération. Comple rendu, année 
1923. Paris, Imp. nationale, 1923. 40 pp. 

Report cf the Superior Co-operative Council for the year 1923 published by 
the French Ministry of Labour. 


Direction du Travail. Statistiques des gréves survenues pendant l’année 1920. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1924. rx + 286 pp. 
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The greater part of this volume is made up ef a tabular description of each 
strike arranged by trades and industries, showing in addition to the usual details 
such as the number of strikers, days lost, etc., the principal causes of the strike, 
what the claims were and how they were settled. This information is summarised 
in brief recapitulatory statistical statements at the end of the book. 


Office agricole du Département de la Seine. Les jardins ouvriers. By R. 
GeorGEs-Picot. Paris, Ligue du Coin de Terre et du Foyer. 41 pp. 


A pamphlet on workers’ gardens prepared for the agricultural office of the 
Department of the Seine by the General Secretary of the French association for 
workers’ garden plots and homes (Ligue frangaise du Coin de Terre et du Foyer). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Edueation. Report of the Consultative Committee on Psychological 
Tests of Educable Capacity and their possible use in the public system of Education. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. xm + 248 pp. 2s. 


After an historical sketch of the development of psychological tests, the Com- 
mittee devote the second and third parts of their report respectively to a general. 
summary of the available evidence bearing on the problems connected with the 
various types of psycho!ogical tests of educable capacity, and to the various pos- 
sible applications of such tests in the public system of education. 

From the short history of the development of psychological tests, the Com 
mittee conclude that the science and practice of mental testing have successfully 
survived the first critical period of development, but have not as yet approached 
perfection or realised to the full their manifest possibilities. The tests and their 
uses are still experimental. Although the expectations raised by the first enthu- 
siasts have not been fulfilled, the results of later investigations are sufficient to 
refute the negative conclusions and pessimistic verdict of the early sceptics. 

For the more specific intellectua] functions (those underlying memory, atten- 
tion, etc.), for affective qualities, and for the native aptitudes for particular occu- 
pations research has not hitherto yielded, they consider, a test method at once 
simple and trustworthy. The tests have still to be standardised to give them 
practical as well as scientific value. The Committee conclude with some recom- 
mendations for co-ordinating and rendering available for general use the results 
of the investigations made. 


Welsh Department. Report on the provision of instruction for persons 
employed in the Coal Mining Industry in the Coalfield of South Wales, in the coun- 
ties of Brecon, Carmarthen, Glamorgan and Monmouth, the County Boroughs of 
Merthyr Tydfil and Swansea, and the Urban District of Rhondda. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. 42 pp. 1s. 





Home Office. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
jor the year 1923. London,.H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 129 pp. 3s. 
The Use of Abrasive Wheels. Safety Pamphlet No. 7. Second Edition. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 37 pp. 





Medical Research Council. Committee upon Quantitative Problems in Human 
Nutrition. Report on the Nutrition of Miners and their Families. Special Report 
Series, No. 87. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 59 pp. 1s. 3d. 


A study of the dietary conditions in certain mining areas in Great Britain during 
a period of serious industrial depression (1922-1923). The conclusions drawn by 
the Committee are provisional and subject to certain limitations set forth in the 
Report. They are as follows : 


In some areas diets fell below the standard generally accepted as satisfactory 
the weights and heights of children being below the general average. Variations. 
of diet from district to district and within each district, not wholly attributable 
to differences of income, suggest that a more adequate return for expenditure 
could be secured by a wider dissemination of knowledge of the economic and 
hygienic aspects of diet among housewives. The absence of a definite correlation 
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between the weights of the children and the caloric intake seems to indicate 
that factors other than diet influence the state of nutrition of the children. 
The report includes numerous tables and graphs. 


—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Fourth Annual Report to 31 Decem- 
ber 1923 (Including personal contributions from investigators).. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. 65 pp. 1s. 3d. 


The fourth annual report of the Board is in two parts. The first includes an 
account of the investigations carried out during 1923, and some general observa- 
tions on the work already accomplished and the lines on which it may most appro- 
priately be extended in future. In each annual report progress is shown in regard 
to the choice of methods and their application, and knowledge on certain subjects 
has now been acquired sufficiently authoritative, the Board consider, to warrant 
the provisional adoption of their conclusions on a large scale. The Board adopted 
two methods of investigation : research on fundamental points in the laboratory, 
and enquiry based on observation of actual working conditions conducted in the 
factory. The list of reports and other publications of the Board given in the sup- 
plement to the Report testifies to the results already achieved. The Board, how- 
ever, draw attention to the fact that the field of experiment has been too restricted 
to warrant the wholesale introduction of some innovation in industry without 
some more extended preliminary test. They suggest that any new method should 
be given a provisional trial in certain factories. As a step towards closer col- 
laboration with the industries concerned, the Board also suggest that in each im- 
portant industry a small committee should be set up representative of employers 
and workmen, with certain funds provided by the industry under their control, 
who should be responsible for the examination of results submitted by the Board 
and their subsequent application on the lines indicated. 

In addition to the problems of general industrial interest such as accident 
causation, optimum length of spell, rest pauses, design of machinery, physiology 
of ventilation, sickness and mortality, the Board undertook inquiry into specific 
questions: the principles governing muscular work, weight carrying, tests for 
physical efficiency, characteristics of repetitive work, !egibility of type, etc. 

The second part of the report contains various studies ccntributed by members 
of the Board: ‘‘ General Psychological Problems confronting an Investigatior ”’, 
by May Smith, M.A.; “‘ The Method of Grouping by Differential Tests”, by 
E. Farmer, M.A. ; ‘* The Training of Industrial Operatives, with Special Reference 
to Cotton Weaving ”, by S. Wyatt, M.Sc.; “* The Use and Significance of 
the Kata-Thermometer ”’, by H. M. Vernon, M.D. 


—— Results of Investigation in certain Industries. Report No. 27. Lon- 
don, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. v +17 pp. 6d. 


This memorandum contains a summary of the principal recommendations 
relating to specific industries which have appeared in the published reports of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board as the result of investigations carried out 
during the past six years. These investigations covered the following industries : 
textile, metal, boot and shoe, pottery, glass, laundry, and certain repetitive pro- 
cesses. The recommendations are grouped first under the industry and secondly 
under three headings : working conditions, working methods, administrative, and 
miscellaneous. The knowledge accumulated shows that maximum output is 
contingent on maximum fitness of the individual worker, and this in turn can only 
be attained by providing the most healthy and comfortable conditions and methods 
of work. The recommendations are of different kinds: some merely suggest pro- 
mising new fields of research in which no work has yet been carried out, others 
advocate the adoption of certain methods with a view to the accumulation of useful 
data, others again deal with the actual application to industry itself of the results 
already disclosed by the investigation. 

Most of the recommendations contained in the memorandum have been put for- 
ward with the concurrence of representatives of the industries concerned and a 
hope is expressed by the Board that these industries will give careful consideration 
to the question of giving them practical effect. 

The Board contemplates the preparation of an analysis of the whole of the work 
carried out by them, in which the general conclusions reached in regard to venti- 
lation, lighting, noise, etc., will be fully treated. 
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Ministry of Labour. Industrial Court. Report by a Court of Inquiry concerning 
the dispute in the Building Industry, 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924, 
26 pp. 6d. 


INDIA 
BENGAL 


Department of Fisheries. Annual Report for the year ending 31 March 1923. 
Calcutta, 1924. 9+ 2 pp. 4 annas. 


MADRAS 


Fisheries Department. Administration Report for the year 1922-23. By James 
Hornet, F.L.S., F.R.A.I. Report No. 1 of 1924. Madras Fisheries Bulletin, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 1-58. Madras, 1924. 10 annas. 


ITALY 


Commune di Firenze. Ufficio di statistiea. Amnnuario statistico, Anni X VII- 
XIX, 1919-1921. Idrologia, gismologia, meteorologia, demografia e consumi con 
notizie riassuntive dal 1911 al 1923 e un diagramma. Florence, Tipografia Barbera, 
1924. xxx + 130 pp. 

Statistical year book of the commune of Florence for the period 1919-1921. 
It contains, among other matter, data relating to the cost of living and statistic 
of population, with a summary for the period 1911 to 1923 and a diagram 
showing the fluctuations in marriages, births and deaths for that period. 


NETHERLANDS 


Hooge Raad van Arbeid. Praeadvies van Commissie XI over Vraagpunten 
betreffende de Herziening der Sociale Verzekering. The Hague, 1923. 87 pp. 


Interim report of the Eleventh Committee on proposed amendments to the 
social insurance legislation in force in the Netherlands, published by the Superior 
Council of Labour. 


EAST INDIES 


Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce (Java). Division of Com- 
meree. Handbook of the Netherlands East Indies. 1924. Buitenzorg. 334 pp., 
illustr. 


This handbook is published only in English, but abbreviated editions have been 
issued in French and in Swedish. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statisties Office. The Municipal Handbook of New Zealand 1924, 
Tenth issue. Wellington, 1924. vii + 412 pp., maps. 3s. 6d. 


NORWAY 

Det statistiske Centralbyra. Arbeidslonnen i Jordbruket 1923-1924. Norges 
officielle Statistikk VII, 122. Christiania, 1924. 18 + 9 pp. 

Wages in agriculture during the year 1923-1924. 


SWEDEN 


Finansdepartementet. Jaktagelser rérande socialiseringen i Osterrike 1918-1922. 
Prepared at the request of the Committee on Socialisation (Socialiseringsnamnden) 
by Nils KarLesy. Statens offentliga utredningar 1924, No. 14. Stockholm,1924. 


vi + 111 pp. 


The Committee on Socialisation, appointed by the Branting government in 
June 1920, has devoted a great part of its work to the study of the question of 
socialisation and the conditions for its realisation in other countries. These 
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studies are based partly on material obtained from Swedish representatives abroad 
(particularly from the social attachés in London, Berlin and Paris) and partly on 
amformation collected on the spot. The Committee decided to publish a more 
comprehensive account for certain countries where the question presents features 
of special interest. Two reports on England and on Denmark, prepared respec- 
tively by Prof. Steffen, Gothenburg University, and Mr. Karleby, secretary of 
the Committee, were published last jyear. The present volume, on Austria, 
is based principally on information obtained by the author, Mr. Karleby, during 
two study tours made in that country during 1920 and 1922 ; it covers the period 
prior to the institution of financial control by the League of Nations. 


Kungl. Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige 1924, Stock- 
holm, Nordstedt, 1924. x11 + 304 pp. 

The Swedish Statistical Year Book for 1924, published by the Central Statis- 
tical Office. In this edition is given for the first time a list of sources from which 
the different tables are compiled. Tables have also been added relating to agri- 
cultural co-operative societies, fluctuations in wholesale prices according to 
Swedish index numbers, etc. The international surveys were prepared, as 
hitherto, in collaboration with the statistical services of Norway and Denmark. 


SWITZERLAND 
Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. Recensement fédéral de la population du 1¢* décem- 
bre 1920. Résultats par cantons. Fascicule 5. Fribourg. Berne, 1924. 127 pp. 
3 frs. 

Results of the census of 1920 for the Canton of Fribourg, published by the 
Federal Statistical Office. 


Sehweizerische Unfallversicherungsanstalt. Ergebnisse der Unfallstatistik der 
ersten fiinfjdhrigen Beobachtungsperiode 1918-1922. Lucerne, 1924. 63 pp. 


Statistical report on the results of the first five-year period of operation of 
compulsory accident insurance in Switzerland, issued by the Swiss National 
Accident Insurance Fund. An analysis of the report will appear in a subsequent 
number of the Review. The National Fund has stated that it will be glad to 
furnish a copy of the report to all those who are desirous of studying the subject 


more closely. » 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Ministry of the Interior. Union Office of Census and Statisties. Official Year 
Book of the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. 
No. 6, 1923. Containing statistics mainly for the period 1910-1922. Pretoria, Govt. 
Printer, 1924. xxv + 1103 pp., maps and graphs. 


UNITED STATES 
Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wages and Hours of Labour 

in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1907 to 1922. Bulletin No. 353. Washington, Govt. 

Printing Office, 1924. tv +174 pp. 20 cents. 

Women’s Bureau. Radio Talks on Women in Industry. Bulletin No. 36. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 34 pp. 10 cents. 

A series of short, popular articles on the following subjects: Wage-earning 
women and the Women’s Bureau ; married women in industry ; women’s work in 
industry ; women’s wages ; budgets ; what women earn; hours of work ; health 
and hygiene for women at work; posture and seating ; some exploded theories 
about women in industry. The articles were originally prepared and used for a 
series of talks which were broadcast by radio in the winter of 1922-23 and are now 
condensed and issued in bulletin form. 








NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aeadémie d’éducation et d’entr’aide sociales, “‘ Famille, Travail, Epargne ”’. 
Manuel de vie pratique. Paris, Editions Spes, 1924. 
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This manual is issued in pamphlet form and is in six parts. The first three, 
already published, deal respectively with social hygiene (Hygiéne sociale, 51 pp.), 
economy and insurance (Ecofémie et prévoyance, 31 pp.), the family (La famille, 
48 pp.). The last three will concern social morality (Morale sociale), education 
(Enseignement et éducation), and work (Travail). 


Alg. Nederlandsehe Opzichters en Teekenaarsbond. Verslag betreffende den 
Toestand en de Verrichtingen over het Tijdvak 1 Januari 1921 — 31 December 1923. 


Amsterdam, 1924. 92 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Netherlands Union of Overseers and Draughts- 
men for the period 1 January to 31 December 1923. 


Annuaire de l’enseignement primaire et de l’enseignement technique (France et 
colonies ), 1923. New series, 31st year. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, x + 546 pp. 
15 frs. 


Year book on elementary and technical education in France and her colonies, 
1923 ; thirty-first issue. 


Baraseh, Mareo. Conditiunea juridicd a femeii salariate. Conferintd tinutd la 
Comisiunea de reformd a Codului civil a Consiliului National al Femeilor Romdne. 
Curierul Judiciar No. 22-924.. Bucharest, Tipografia “‘ Curierul Judiciar ”’, 1924. 
15 pp. 

Address on the legal provisions affecting the working conditions of women 
wage-earners in various countries delivered before the Committee on the reform 
of the Roumanian Civil Code, Women’s National Council of Roumania, 5 April 
1924. 


Bauer, Stephane. IJdéal social et orientation sociale. Publikace Socidlhino Ustavu. 
C 6. Prague, Socidlniho Ustavu Ceskoslovenské Republiky. 30 pp. 


Address delivered at the Social Institute, Prague, 21 April 1923, on the evolu- 
tion of social ideals from olden times to the present day. The author emphasises 
the relative nature of these ideals. 


Boéhler, Dr. Lorenz. Wie schiitzen wir die Verwundeten vor Amputation und 
Krippeltum ? Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1924. 41 pp. illustr. 
e 


A study on the prevention of amputation and physical disablement. 


Bouglé, C. De la sociologie 4 l’action sociale. Pacifisme, féminisme, coopération. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1923. .130 pp. 6 frs. 


Mr. Bouglé has brought together in this volume 6 lectures given by him since 
the war on the following subjects: French tradition and the League of Nations, 
international intellectual co-operation, the moral probiem of democracy, morai 
and intellectual life and the national ideal, feminism and sociology, producers 
and consumers. 


Boven, Pierre. Le Prix normal. Paris, Payot, 1924. 526 pp. 


A study of the legal suppression, direct and indirect, of monopolies, specuta- 
tion, and “ profiteering ”, with special reference to Switzerland. 


Brunet, Pierre. Des intoxications professionnelles par certains dissolvants du 
caoutchouc. Thése de médecine de Paris. Paris, Louis Arnette, 1924. 59 pp. 


The author confines his thesis on occupational diseases due to the use of sol- 
vents in the manufacture of rubber to a study of benzine and tetrachlorethane 
poisoning. He describes the experiments made on animals and the results of 
investigations in eleven cases of industrial poisoning, gives some information regard- 
ing the determination of benzine and tetrachlorethane, and concludes by indic- 
ating certain prophylactic measures. A bibliography is included. 


Bureau voor de Roomsch-Katholieke Vakorganisatie. 14 de Jaarverslag van 
de Nederl. Roomsch-Kath. Vakbeweging betrekking hebbende op den Omvang en 
de Werkzaamheden van het Bureau voor de R. K. Vakorganisatie, gedurende het jaar 
1923. Utrecht. 184 + rv pp. 
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Fourteenth year book of the Netherlands Federation of Roman Catholic Trades 
Unions, 1923. 


Calmettes, Pierre. Les Joujoux, leur histoire, leur technique, les artisans et les 
ouvriers, les ateliers et les usines. Preface by Anatole France. Bibliothéque sociale 
des métiers, published under the direction of Georges Bernard. Paris, Doin, 1924. 
485 pp. 

This book is in two parts dealing respectively with the history and the manu- 
facture of playthings and toys. A few pages are devoted to the working con- 
ditions of craftsmen and workers in the toy industry. 














Congrés de Vorganisation coloniale, tenu a Voccasion de l’exposition coloniale 
nationale de Marseille, de 1922. Compte rendu et Rapports. Marseille, Com- 
missariat général de l’exposition coloniale (Institut colonial), 1923. 2 vols, 
XLVI + 331 and 325 pp. 

The Congress on Colonial Organisation which was held during the National 
Colonial Exhibition at Marseilles in 1922 made special studies of three important 
colonial problems. These were administration and legislation, the technical and 
vocational training of natives and colonisation by French nationals and by 
natives. The reports on these questions have been published, together with a 
summary of the proceedings, in two volumes. 

The question of colonial administration and legislation is treated with special 
reference to methods of decentralisation. Reports oy technical and vocational 
training give valuable information concerning the steps taken to encourage the 
practical education of natives. Existing economic conditions and future possi- 
bilities in the various colonies are discussed in the sections on colonisation. 


Deutscher Lederarbeiter Verband. Jahresbericht 1923 aber die Tdtigkeit des 
Zentralvorstandes. Berlin, H. Mahler, 1924.. 68 pp. 


Annual report of the German Union of Leather Workers for 1923. 


Deutseher Textilarbeiter Verband. Protfokoll vom 19. Verbandstage des Deut- 
schen Textilarbeiter-Verbandes. Abgehalten vom 16 bis 19 April 1924 in Cassel. 
Berlin, 1924. 143 pp. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth Congress of the German Union of textile workers 
held in Cassel 16 to 19 April, 1924. 


Dotation Carnegie pour la paix internationale. Direction des relations et de 
Védueation. Enquéte sur les livres scolaires d’aprés-guerre. Paris, Centre européen 
de la Dotation Carnegie, 1923. 452 pp. 


In accordance with a resolution passed by the Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace at a meeting held at Paris, 13 July 
1921, an enquiry was instituted into “the spirit in which are conceived and written 
school books dealing with the world drama of 1914-18, its causes and results, 
now in use in the former belligerent countries.’’ The investigation was confined 
to elementary education in five countries. The reports were drawn up by Mr. J. 
Prudhommeaux for France, Messrs. J. Prudhommeaux, H. Simondet and E. Duméri] 
for Germany, Dr. Brockhausen for Austria, Miss C. Matthews for Great Britain, 
Mrs. Clarina della Cella for Italy, and Mr. Jordan Ivanoff for Bulgaria. Each report 
includes a bibliography of the school books in use in the country dealt with ; some 
of these are briefly analysed ; characteristic passages are quoted and criticised. 


No. 125. Montreal, 










































Ecole sociale populaire. L’apprentissage. Faits sociaux, 


1924. 32 pp. 


Pamphlet on apprenticeship published by the Roman Catholic Social School 
of Montreal. Contains some quotations from the International Labour Review. 











Faey, Mauriee. L’enseignement commercial en France et 4 l’étranger. Encyclo- 
‘pédie scientifique publiée sous la direction du Dr. TouLousg, bibliothéque d’écono- 
mie politique. Directeur: M. George RENARD. Paris, Doin, 1923. 302 pp. 


The object of this work is to describe the various institutions for commercial 
ducation in France giving higher, intermediate, and even elementary courses, 
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the curriculum, and the openings provided for students, etc. The author dwells 
at some length on the “ Astier” Act of 25 July 1919, which organised technical 
education on a broader basis and introduced the principle of compulsory voca- 
tional training for young persons of both sexes under eighteen. Mention is also 
made of the Chambers of Crafts (Chambres des métiers) and the organisation of 
economic districts (Régions économiques). ‘The book contains information rela- 
ting to commercial education in Germany, the former Empire of Austria-Hungary, 
Great Britain, Belgium and the United States, on the training of young French- 
men for foreign trade, and on French commercial institutes in other countries. 
The appendices include the texts of various laws, among them the “ Astier ” Act. 


Fédération des industriels et commercants franeais. La journée anglaise et ses 
bienfaits. By Joseph VassrviERE. Paris, Librarie Félix Alcan. 54 pp. 3 frs. 


This pamphlet on the advantages of the “ journée anglaise’, a system under 
which the long dinner interval at mid-day, usual in France, is eliminated, was ana- 
lysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XI, No. 7, 18 August 1924, p. 270. 


Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades of the United Kingdom. 
Report of Proceedings of the 34th Annual Meeting held within the White Horse Hotel, 
Birmingham, 15-16 May, 1924. London, Co-operative Printing Society, 1924. 


52 pp. 
Fiedler, Johann. Die Konzentrationsbewegung der Gewerkschajten. Vienna and 
Leipzig, Hélder-Tickler-Temsky, A. G., 1924. 84 pp. 


The author deals with industria! unionism and the gradual merging of craft 
unions into industrial federations ; he analyses the economic consequences of this 
transformation. 


Geyer, Anna. Die Frauenerwerbsarbeit in Deutschland. Jena, Thiringer Verlags- 
anstalt und Driickerei G.m.b.H., 1924. 109 pp. 
Labour conditions and questions affecting women workers in Germany. 


Gillette, King C. The People’s Corporation. New York, Boni and Liveright, 
1924. 237 pp. 

A criticism of the present system of industrial production and a proposal to 
form a world corporation to take over and manage the making and distribution 
of goods. By this means the author considers that the wastefulness of unjust 
distribution, competition, lack of co-ordination and duplication, naturally arising 
in the present system of free enterprise actuated by production for profit, can be 
obviated. A tentative plan for the constitution of the corporation is given and a 
number of explanations and conjectures as to how it would operate are made. 


Heyse, Th. Le Régime du Travail au Congo belge. Second edition. Brussels, 
Goemaere, 1924. 248 pp. 


This is a useful commentary, by a high official of the Belgian Colonial Office, 
on the legislation concerning native labour at present in force in the Belgian Congo 
and is primarily intended as a practical handbook for the use of officials and others 
in the Colony. It contains a list of laws and regulations, including the important 
Decree of 16 March 1922 on labour contracts and recruiting as amended by the 
Decree of 11 July 1923, and the Decree of 15 June 1921 concerning health and 
safety of workers. The list is followed by a short description of the scope and 
general objects of this comprehensive legislation. The working conditions of 
the recruited native, which are regulated from the moment of recruitment until 
after the completion of his contract he is repatriated to his village, are treated in 
a series of chapters, each dealing with an important aspect of the question. They 
concern general provisions, duration and termination of contracts, the respective 
obligations of the recruited native and the employer and the measures ensuring 
their fulfilment, evidence of these obligations, official attestation of labour con- 
tracts, recruitment, issue of recruiters’ licences, penalties, protection of natives 
and industrial inspection. The regulations relating to these questions are clearly 
summarised and explained. 

This account may be taken as a typical illustration of the increasing recogni- 
tion in colonial legislation of the necessity of ensuring the protection of the native 
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worker. The Belgian Congo forms a particularly interesting and varied field of 
study in this connec.ion, since the development of its rich sources of raw material 
entails the use of native labour, not only in agricultural and allied undertakings, 
but in the highly specialised industrial conditions which are in course of creation 
owing to the development of the almost unlimited mineral wealth of the Katanga 
District. 

The value of the book would have been greatly enhanced if the two important 
texts which form the basis of the regulations could have been quoted. 


Industrial Health. Edited by, G. M. Koper, M.D., and E. R. Haynurst, A.M., 
M.D., Ph.D. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1924. Lxxm + 1184 pp. 
illustr. 


A revised and extended edition of Kober and Hanson’s Diseases of Occupation 
and Vocational Hygiene. Entirely new chapters by various contributors have 
been added dealing with industrial medical services, industria! nursing, standards 
in sanitation, official and voluntary health agencies, etc. The first part treats 
of the general principles of maintaining health in industry, a subject to which a 
few chapters only were devoted in the former edition. Every aspect of the ques- 
tion is examined ; it is recognised that reliable standards have now been established 
and given sufficient practical usage to warrant their recommendation for general 
application. The cause and prevention of occupational diseases, ventilation, 
lighting, sanitary provisions, the work of the Milan Clinic and of similar institutions 
in the United States are among the subjects dealt with. 

In the second part is considered the vocational hygiene of certain industries 
and callings which, because of their importance in industrial life or in relation to 
the health of those employed in them, deserve special discussion. Among them 
may be mentioned the mining and quarrying industries, pottery, glass, iron and 
steel, precious metals, agricultural industries, foodstuffs, the textile industries, 
transport, the paper industry, the clothing and the boot and shoe industry, etc. 

The third part relates to specific occupational diseases resulting from exposure 
to certain poisons, infectious or harmful substances, to certain labour conditions 
or methods of industrial application. The peculiar health dangers and hygienic 
oversights or mistakes which contribute to the resulting occupational disabilities 
are exhaustively discussed. The chief occupational intoxications, occupational 
infectious diseases (anthrax, dermatitis, etc.), occupational diseases due to dust, 
fatigue, abnormal atmospheric pressures, and, lastly, electrical injuries and elec- 
trical shock are reviewed. 

Part IV is of a medico-technical nature and covers systemic occupational 
diseases, many of which must be carefully differentiated from similar disabilities 
due to other factors than industry. Here are discussed the various theories and 
clinical experiences dealing with the underlying causes of different types of systemic 
diseases whether occupational or other. Occupational affections of the nose, 
mouth, throat, eye, ear, skin, diseases of the blood, circulatory system and kid- 
neys, cancer and occupation, X-rays and radium are among the subjects dealt 
with. 

The fifth and last part of the book is devoted to the principles of industrial 
health administration. The discussions cover mortality and other vital statistics, 
the methods and scope of protective legislation, administrative and compensatory 
features, women wage-earners and child labour. The preface contains an historical 
review of industrial hygiene and its effects on public health, while the appendices 
include a number of charts and important addenda on different subjects treated 
in the foregoing chapters. A detailed index completes this encyclopaedic work, 
which presents the basic data of industrial efficiency and of intelligent and scien- 
tific control of environment in the workshop and in the home. 


International Seamen’s Union of America. Twenly-Seventh Annual Convention. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer K. B. Noran. New York, 1924. 23 pp. 


Katz-Foerstner, Dr. A. Prirucka hospodarskeho zivota Csl. Handbuch der 
Tschechoslowakischen Wirtschaft. Berlin, Internationale Verlags-Gesellschaft, 
1923. 399 pp. ; 


The year book published by Dr. A. Katz-Foerstner contains some forty articles 
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in Czech and in German relating to transport, industry, banking, agriculture, 
trade, etc., contributed by persons specially competent in these subjects. 





Kaufmannischer Verein Ziirich (Vorortssektion des Schweizerischen Kaufman- 
nischen Vereins). Jahresbericht 1923. Sixty-third issue. Zurich, 1924. 47 pp. 
Report of the Swiss Union of Clerks and Commercial Employees (Zurich) 
for 1923. 


Key, Helmer. Rekonstruktionspolitikens Bankrutt och Kolonialpolitiken. Stock- 
holm, Albert Bonniers Férly, 1923. 139 pp. 








—— The Bankruptcy of Europe and Emigration. London, Methuen and Co., 
1924. 165 pp., 2 maps. 


The second of these two books is the English translation of the first. Both 
bring together a series of articles on European bankruptcy and emigration as a 
remedial measure, published by Mr. Helmer Key in Svenska Tagbladed. 


The author considers the position in Europe a hopeless one and the only solu- 
tion to consist in a decrease in the population and the opening up of fresh markets 
for European products and labour. He advocates the emigration of several 
million workers from Central and Southern Europe to the fertile lands of South 
America; but to establish these settlers it would, he states, be necessary to 
combine American capital and the English aptitude for colonisation. 














Kopald, Sylvia. Rebellion in Labour Unions. New York, Boni and Liveright, 
1924. 293 pp. 

An account and discussion of the tendency of the rank and file of trade 
unionists to break away from their leaders. The data examined chiefly concern 
the ‘United States and in particular four prominent “ outlaw strikes ” which 
have occurred in that country during the last five years. 










Kornhauser, W. and Kingsbury, F. A. Psychological Tests in Business. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1924. 1x + 194 pp. 


The author’s aim is, by a statement of the main facts about psychological tests, 
test methods, and their results, to enable the reader to arrive at sound conclusions 
regarding the actual value of tests in the field of business and the possibilities of 
their development. The book is specially designed for heads of businesses and 
f students of applied psychology and personnel work. The suggestions for further 

reading contained in the appendix are a useful feature of this valuable work. 
Les quatriémes degrés primaires (Etude sommaire). Editions de l’Eglantine. 
Serie d’actualités No. 7. Brussels, 1924. 48 pp. 


| The Belgian Act of 1914 rendered school] attendance compulsory for children 
of both sexes up to the age of 14, thereby raising the age limit by two years. A 
fourth course of study of two years’ duration is thus provided. This pamphiect 
sets forth, concisely and objectively, its. tendencies, object, and the methods 
employed, and shows the importance attached to manual labour in the new curri- 
culum from a general educational rather than a vocational standpoint, the course 
being designed as a preparation for and not as an alternative to technical instruc- 
tion. 






















Leurot, P. Le livret du bourrelier-sellier harnacheur. Manuel pratique. Parts I 
and IJ in one volume. Collection “ Le livret du métier” published under the 
direction of J. Roux and J. FonrécNe. Paris, Librairie de Jl’enseignement 
technique, 1924. 190 pp. 

The author has included in this manual the knowledge essential to an appren- 
tice wishing to become a proficient saddler and harness maker. The various tech- 
nical operations peculiar to the trade are described by a professional ; the pamphlet 
is illustrated. 










Ligue francaise du Coin de Terre et du Foyer. Fédération nationale des jardins 
ouvriers. Organisation et action de la Fédération, historique, documents. Paris. 


42 pp. 
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Reviews the history, organisation and activities of the French association for 
workers’ garden plots and homes. 









Losovsky, A. Le grand stratége de la querre des classes. Bibliothéque de I’ Inter- 
nationale Syndicale Rouge, No. XI. Paris, Librairie du Travail, 1924. 51 pp. 1 fr. 


Short biography of Lenin. 









Maréchal, Jean. La Valeur du rationalisme et l’évolution de (Vhumanité. Paris, 
Brussels and Prague, Editions “ Homo’. 24 pp. 

A pamphlet on the value of rationalism in the investigation of conditions of 
human progress. 











National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association of the United States of 
Ameriea. Journal of Proceedings. Minutes of the 49th Annual Convention held 
at the Franklin Square Hotel, Washington, D.C. 21-25 January, 1924. Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1. Washington, 1924. 245 pp. 















Orne, Anders. Kooperativa ideer och spérsmal. Stockholm, Kooperativa For- 


bundets Férlag, 1924. 208 pp. 


By this work on “ Co-operative ideas and problems ’’, published in connection 
with the 25th anniversary of the Swedish Co-operative Union, Mr. Anders Orne, 
Secretary to the Union and Member of the Central Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, has made yet another valuable contribution to the discussion . 
of co-operative problems. The study is clear and, on the whole, objective ; it ; 
covers present day economic and social problems of general interest, which the author 
considers in connection with the social theory of co-operation. 

The author deals at some length with the problem of democracy in economic 
administration, and discusses some of the special organisation problems of co-opera- 
tion. He devotes a special chapter to free competition and co-operation considered 
as alternatives to monopolies in trade and industry ; in this connection he de- 
scribes state control of trusts as quite inadequate. 


























Oesterreichischer Metallarbeiterverband. Bericht des Vorstandes des Oesterrei- 
chischen Metallarbeiter Verbandes iiber seine Tdtigkeit in den Jahren 1921, 1922, 
1923 an den 13. Verbandstag in Wien. Vienna, 1924. 286 pp. 


Report of the Austrian Union of Metal Workers for 1921, 1922 and 1923. 












Pasvolsky, Leo and Moulton, Harold G. Russian Debits and Russian Recon- 
struction. A Study of the Relation of Russian Foreign Debts to her Economic Re- iF 
covery. Publications of the Institute of Economics. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1924. x11 + 247 pp. 


The second volume of a series of studies in the field of European reconstruction \ 
undertaken by the Institute of Economics, After an analysis of Russia’s economic 
position before the war and her foreign trade relations (balance of trade and j 
balance of payments) the authors review her present budgetary problems and if 
her paying capacity in respect of imports essential to her economic recovery. 
They consider the possibility of a new foreign loan estimated according to the 
memorandum presented by the Soviet Government to the Genoa Conference at 
3 billion gold roubles. The successful investment of foreign capital would be 
conditional, they insist, on the restoration of economic stability and the recogni- 
tion by Russia of her liabilities. Since, moreover, the impoverished state of the 
country precludes any immediate possibility of payment of existing debts, the 
interest on the loan granted must be given priority over all past Russian govern- 
ment obligations, and strict control of the effective utilisation of Russia’s resources j 
must be established. The authors point out that the Russian debt problem is a 
part of the whole problem of international economic reconstruction. 

The appendix forms an important part of this study ; it contains valuable sta- i 
tistical data and a number of diplomatic documents, including the Genoa Con- j 
ference Memorandum, 2 May 1922, and the Russian reply, the reports and 
resolution of the Hague Conference, July 1922, and documents relating to the 
official position of the United States with regard to Russia. 
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Pernot, Maurice. L’expérience italienne. Collection Politeia. Paris, B. Grasset, 
1924. 250 pp. 6 frs. 75. 


Mr. Pernot reviews Italy’s activities in the political and economic spheres since 
the war, political institutions and customs, the social evolution of the Italian 
people, economic problems, the agricultural question and the fascist solution. 


Pieard, Roger. La France économique en 1923. Le marché du travail, le syndi- 
calisme et la législation sociale. Reprint from the Revue d’ Economie politique, 
pp. 382-392. Paris. Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 1924. 


** Slight rise in wages, period of stagnation in the trade union movement, apathy 
in the legislative sphere”: such are, according to Mr. Picard, the characteristic 
features of the year 1923 in France. 


Politika. Compiled by Dr. Z. Topotxa. Vols. I and II. Prague, Csl. 
Kompas, 1923. 325 and 506 pp. 

An encyclopaedia on political, economic, and social questions in Czechoslovakia. 
It includes articles on the following subjects: agrarian reform, by Mr. Fiedler ; 
industry in Czechoslovakia, by Mr. Franzl; industrial policy, by Mr. Basch ; 
labour, by Mr. Macek; the principles of labour legislation, by Mr. Stern; and 
social insurance, by Mr. Winter. 


Pospisil, Dr. J. and Tueny, Dr. J. Vyklad k zakonu o nemocenském pojisteni. 
Prague, Ustredni Svaz Ceskych nemocenskych pokladen, 1924. 388 pp. 40 Czech 
crowns. 


After an historical introduction, the authors give a commentary on the legal 
provisions actually in force in Czechoslovakia relating to health insurance. 


Prokopoviteh, S. N. The Economic Conditions of Soviet Russia, London, P. S. 
King and Son, 1924. 230. pp. 


A well documented study on the various economic problems of Russia at the 
present day, the industrial position, the productivity of labour, wages, the state 
of agriculture, peasants’ farming, the national income, the purchasing power of 
the population, the state of the home market, foreign trade, financial policy. 
currency, and state finances. 

By the exclusive use of Soviet sources of an official or semi-official character, 
and by refraining from all political or personal conclusions, the author has given 
a striking and impartial account of the economic and social changes in Russia 


under the Soviet Government. 


Rockefeller Foundation (The). A Review for 1923. By George E. VINCENT. 
New York, 1924. 48 pp. 


This is not the Annual Report of the Rockefeller Foundation but a summary, 
by the President of the Foundation, of the work achieved during 1923. Recruit- 
ing and training scientists and the professional training of health workers were 
among the chief activities of the Foundation ; it furnished specialists with the 
necessary means for attending study courses of several months’ duration in the 
United States and in other countries ; it also contributed financially towards the 
League of Nations interchanges of health officials, and towards scientific insti- 
tutions such as laboratories and libraries. With a view to assisting the profes- 
sional training of public health specialists, the Foundation took an important 
part in creating or supporting schools or institutes of hygiene not only in the 
United States (at Harvard), but also in London, Prague, and Warsaw. The 
Foundation continued the campaign against infectious diseases, particularly 
yellow fever (in Brazil), malaria and ankylostomiasis. Educational films pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Foundation proved a useful means of propaganda. 


Sanehez de Fuentes, Fernando. La Législation ouvriére internationale, princi- 
palement au point de vue américain. Conférence faite le 17 décembre 1923 4 la Faculté 
de Droit de Paris sous les auspices de I’ Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales. 
Paris, Casa Editorial Franco-Ibero-Américana. 30 pp. 
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Address delivered at the Paris University Faculty of Law, 17 December 1923, 
by Mr. Sanchez de Fuentes, Professor in the University of Havana, and Member 
of the American Institute of International Law, on the origin and development of 
international labour legislation with special reference to American countries, 
in particular the Argentine, Mexico, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, and Cuba. The work 
of the International Labour Organisation is briefly reviewed. 


Sehoultz, Jarl von. Bidrag till belysande av Finlands Socialdemokratiskd partis 
historia. Part I. Tiden fére representationsreformen dr 1906. Welsingfors, Séder- 
strém och Co., 1924. 330 pp. 


The first part of a history of the Finnish Social democratic party, a thesis 
presented this year at Helsingfors University, this volume covers the period before 
the representation reform of 1906. 

After touching in the preface on the general conditions which led to the birth 
of a social democratic movement in Finland, the author deals with the period of 
the bourgeois labour movement, the emancipation of the labour movement from 
bourgeois management, the origin of the Finnish labour party and the first appear- 
ance of socialism in Finland, the development and organisation of the labour 
party prior to the general strike of 1905, the relations between the political, trade 
union, and co-operative labour movements, the programme of the Finnish social 
democratic party, its tactics, the general strike of 1905 and events connected with it. 


Sehweizerischer Typographenbund. Jahresbericht 1923. Olten, Genossen- 
schafts-Druckerei, 1924. 143 pp. 


Annual report of the Swiss Typographical Association for 1923. 


Sociedad Cubana de Derecho Internacional. Annuorio de 1923. Vol. VI. Havana, 
Imprenta “ El Siglo XX.” 1923. 451 pp. 


Year book of the Cuban International Law Association, 1923; sixth issue. 


Société des Aciéries de Longwy. L’enseignement professionnel aux aciéries de 
Longwy. Paris, Imprimerie Dubois et Bauer, 1924. 67 pp. 


An account of the vocational education given at the Longwy Steel Works. 


Société d’études et d’informations économiques. Annuaire général de la France 
et de l’étranger, 1924. Fifth issue. Paris, Librairie Larousse. xxi + 1105 pp. 


Year book of France and other countries, 1924, published by the French Society 
for the study of economic questions. 


Stella, Antonio. Some Aspects of Italian Immigration to the United States. 
New York and London, G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1924. xx + 124 pp. 


This book, which has a preface by Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, was 
written in order to correct “‘ certain prejudices and misapprehensions regarding 
Italian immigrants to the United States’’. It deals with such questions as the 
proportion of emigrants to immigrants, mentality and intelligence, illiteracy, 
alcoholism and mental diseases, etc. Dr. Stella produces figures to show that 
the Italian immigrants are in no way inferior to other immigrants in these respects. 
From the economic point of view he thinks that “ Italian immigration is distin- 
guished by its remarkably high percentage of able-bodied men capable of doing 
the fundamental work of the country for which the immigrant is primarily 
wanted in the United States ’”’. A clear distinction is drawn between temporary 
immigration and permanent immigration and citizenship, and it is suggested that, 
while greater freedom of movement and more flexibility should govern the 
former, even greater severity and restriction might be applied to the latter. This, 
it should be noted, was written before the passing of the 1924 Immigration Act. 


Syndicat professionnel des ingénieurs électriciens fran¢ais. Section parisienne. 
La carriére d’ingénieur. Paris, 13 avenue de la Grande Armée, 1924. 16 pp. , 


A warning to young men, parents, and teachers against the prevailing in- 
fatuation for engineering as a career, particularly electrical engineering. The num- 
ber of certificates awarded by the technical schools in France (not to mention 
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those in other countries) is far greater than the number of -engineers which, 
according to the most optimistic estimates, industry can absorb for some years. 
It is pointed out that such a plethora must react very adversely on the prospects 
of technical engineers. 












Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Convention held at the city of Vancouver, B.C., 10 to 14 September 
1923, Ottawa. 146 + x pp. 







Troneoso, Moises Poblete, and Alvarez, Oscar. Legislacién social obrera Chilena 
( Recopilacién de Leyes y disposiciones vigentes sobre el Trabajo y la Previsién social ). 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Esmeralda, 1924. 478 pp. 


The authors have brought together in this volume the texts of Jaws, decrees, 
orders and the provisions of common law in Chile relating to labour questions and 
social insurance down to 1924. An appreciative reference is made in the preface 
to the International Labour Conference and the work of the International Labour 
Office ; the work of the Pan-American Conference of Santiago is also reviewed. 
This work is a valuable handbook on social and labour legislation in Chile. 






















Tueny, Al. Vyvoj delnické, a Zrizenecké otasky. Knihovna Socialni Prace, 
No. 3. Prague, Csl. obec delnicka, 1924. 254 pp. 30 Czech crowns. 


Published <n the occasion of the 16th Congress of the Czechoslovak Federation 
of national-socialist trade unions by Mr. Tucny, Secretary to the Federation and 
former Minister of Posts, this work contains the laws, decrees and orders relating 
to social and economic questions of interest to labour actually in force in Czecho- 
slovakia. A number of explanatory notes are included. The last part of the volume 
contains an historical review of the labour question since the war, together with 
statistics. 















United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North Ameriea. Report of the Proceedings 
of the Fourteenth Biennial Convention held at Headgear Workers’ Lyceum, New 
York City, 1-9 May 1923. New York. 172 pp. 
















United Mine Workers of America. Proceedings of the twenty-ninth consecutive 
and sixth biennial Convention held in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, 22 January 
to 2 February 1924. Vols. 1, Il and III. Indianapolis, Ind., 1924. 503 pp., 385 pp., 
and 604 pp. 


Verband der Deutschen Buchdrucker. Bericht nebst einem Anhang : Berichte 
der Gauvereine, der Zentralkommissionen und des Bildungsverbandes der Deutschen 
Buchdrucker, sowie Bekanntmachungen fir das Jahr 1923. Leipzig, Bildungsver- 
band der Deutschen Buchdrucker. 78 pp. 


Report of the German Compositors’ Union for 1923, including the reports of 
the affiliated district unions and the educational organisation of the printing trades. 

Verband der Graphisehen Hilfsarbeiter und -Arbeiterinnen Deutsehlands. 
Rechenschaftsbericht dber 1923. Berlin, C. Ducher, 1924. 64 pp. 


Annual report of the German Union of Unskilled Workers in the Printing 
Trades, 1923. 


















Vereinigung Schweizer. Angestelltenverbinde. Sechster Tdtigkeitsbericht der 
Geschdftsleitung fir die Zeit vom 1. Januar bis 31. Dezember1 923. Zurich and Lucerne, 
1924. 27 pp. 


Report of the Swiss Federation of salaried employees for the period 1 January 
to 31 December 1923. 












World Peace Foundation. American Co-operation with the League of Nations. 
By Manley O. Hupson. World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
1924. Boston. 26 pp. 


—— The Work of the Permanent Court of International Justice during its First 
Two Years. By Manley O. Hupson. World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. VI, 
No. 6, 1923. Boston, pp. 507-527. 5 cents. 
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